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A NEW FACE ON 
A FEW months ago I described a 
visit which I had recently paid toa 
friend of mine in the country, and 
repeated a little of the conversation 
we then had together upon subjects 
especially interesting to Catholics.* 
I was so well pleased with what I saw 
and heard on that occasion that I re- 
solved to spend a few more days with 
him ; and last month, as soon as the 
warm weather set in, I presented my- 
self one evening at his hospitable door, 
valise in hand, and was soon com- 
fortably installed as a guest. If I 
found his house an embodiment of 
domestic comfort during the winter, 
it was still more delightful, now that 
the lawn and meadows wore the bril- 
liant green of early summer, and the 
prairie-roses, climbing over the great, 
roomy piazza, shook down perfume 
into the open windows, and drew 
around the place the ceaseless song 
of bees and the whir of the restless 
litle humming-bird. The library 
which had charmed me so much 
when the blazing wood-fire shed a 
tuddy glow of comfort over the book- 
* See Tue Catuotic WorLb, March, 1368 ; arti- 
cle, “ Canada Thistles.” 
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shelves and the big writing-table, and 
the tempting arm-chairs, was a thou- 
sand times more attractive, now that 
green branches and bunches of roses 
filled the old-fashioned fire-place, and 
windows, open to the floor, let in the 
breath of new-mown hay, while creep- 
ers and honeysuckles kept off the 
glare of the sun, and waved gently in 
and out with the south-west breeze. 
Here we used to sit and chat on 
warm afternoons, and our conversa- 
tion generally turned upon the re- 
ligious topics in which we were both 
so much interested. One day we 
were talking about the great im- 
provement of late in the style of 
discussion on the Catholic question. 
“We don’t hear so much of the 
old slanders,” said my friend, “ but 
there is rather an inquiry into the 
reasons of our success and the best 
methods to meet us. Whenever that 
inquiry is conducted honestly and 
thoroughly, it is found that the only 
way to meet us is, to come over boldly 
to our side and fight under our ban- 
ner. As an illustration of what I 
have said,” continued he, picking 
up a pamphlet from the table, “take 
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this sermon on ‘ Christ and the 
Common People,’ by the Rev. Mr. 
Hinsdale, a Protestant clergyman, 
of Detroit. He states the subject 
of his discourse boldly enough : ‘ We 
start,’ he says, ‘with the confessed 
failure of Protestantism to control 
spiritually the lives, and to mould re- 
ligiously the characters, of the mil- 
lions. What are the reasons? He 
declares that Protestantism has 
scarcely won a foot of ground from 
Romanism in more than two hundred 
years. ‘Geographically, it is where it 
was at the close of the century in 
which Luther died. Neither is Pro- 
testantism stronger religiously or po- 
litically than it was in the seventeenth 
century; some deny that it is as 
strong. Nor can it be claimed that 
it is now making any material gains 
in any of these directions.’ Again : 
‘In the Protestant countries, no 
ground has been wrested from false 
religion or irreligion within a hundred 
years ; and in the principal Ameri- 
can cities the Protestant denomi- 
nations. are unquestionably losing 
ground. There is good authority for 
stating that in Cincinnati, for in- 
stance, the communicants in the Pro- 
testant churches are fewer by two 
thousand than they were twenty years 
ago ; yet the population of the city 
has increased during the interval by 
something like a hundred thousand. 
Well, Mr. Hinsdale being, as I should 
judge, a gentleman of common sense 
and honesty, does not try to relieve 
his mind from the pressure of these 
disagreeable facts by cursing the 
Catholics, but sets himself to work to 
find out the reasons for the greater 
prosperity of our church. I need 
not read them to you ; for of course 
the great reason of all—the assis- 
tance of Heaven—he does not per- 
ceive ; but he makes some significant 
admissions. He tells his people that 
Catholicism is the especial religion of 
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the poor, and that Protestantism is 
restricting itself daily more and more 
closely to the rich ; and he quotes a 
saying of Theodore Parker’s : ‘ /f the 
poor forsake a church, it is because the 
church forsook God long before. <| 
am a Protestant of the Protestants,’ 
Mr. Hinsdale adds, ‘but have no 
hesitation in affirming that in some 
particulars we should stand rebuked 
before Romanists this hour; none in 
declaring that in some respects the 
Romish priest understands the me- 
thods of Christ better than the evan- 
gelical preacher.’ Now, when the 
alarm of Protestants at the increase 
of our churches takes such a form as 
this, I believe that good results must 
flow from it.” 

** No doubt you are right,” said I 
“but I am afraid few of the anti-popery 
preachers are like this gentleman of 
Detroit. Here, for example, is 
address, delivered at the last anni 
versary of the American and Foreigi 
Christian Union, by the Rev. D: 
Talmadge, of Philadelphia. He be- 
gins with the admission that the cause 
of popery is still flourishing, ‘although 
in the attempt to destroy it there has 
been expended enough ink, enough 
voice, enough genius, enough money, 
enough ecclesiastical thunder, to have 
torn off all the cassocks, and to have 
extinguished all the wax candles, and 
to have poured out all the holy water, 
and to have rent open all the con 
vents, and to have turned the Vati- 
can into a Reformed Dutch church, 
and the convocation of cardinals into 
an old-fashioned prayer-meeting, and 
to have immersed the pope, and sent 
him forth as a colporteur of the 
American and Christiar 
Union. But somehow there has 
been a great waste of effort. The 
plain fact is,’ he continues, ‘ that 
Romanism has to-day, in the United 
States, tenfold more power than 
when we first began to bombard it.’ 
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And the moral he draws from this 
survey of the situation is, that the 
Protestants had better ‘change their 
style of warfare,’ and introduce into 
the fight the principle of holy love, 
and the example of charity and de- 
votion. Nothing could be more sen- 
sible than this remark of his : ‘ Bitter 
denunciation on the part of good but 
mistaken men never pulled down one 
Roman Catholic church, but has built 
five hundred. There is only one way 
to make a man give up his religion, 
and that is by showing him a better.’ 
Brave words, you say, and so they 
Yet this very sermon is full of 
just the sort of bitter denunciation 
which the preacher denounces. The 
whole address a condemnation 
of the speaker himself —one of 
the finest pieces of unconscious sa- 
tire Leverread. Idon’t believe Zhe 
Observer itself could do the raw-head 
and bloody-bones business better 
than Dr. Talmadge does it.” 


are. 


is 


“Never mind. Get these people 
to admit the principle of honest and 
gentlemanly dealing in religious con- 
troversy, and you may leave their 
practice to reform itself. For one 
man who was impressed by Dr. Tal- 
madge’s swelling invectives, I make 
little doubt that there were five who 
carried away in their hearts his ad- 
vice to be charitable, courteous, and 
just. The English Nonconformist 
preacher, Newman Hall, who tra- 
velled through the United States re- 
cently, told his congregation on his 
return home that one of the greatest 
dangers of Protestantism nowadays 
was injustice toward Roman Catho- 
lics. I am afraid that his advice 
was not much relished in England, 
for you know injustice to Catholics 
is one of the pet foibles of English- 
men; but it is not so bad here. The 
American people are naturally fond 
of fair play. You have only to con- 
vince them that a certain course of 
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conduct is unjust, and they will change 
it of their own accord.” 

“Do you mean to say, then, that 
you believe reason and logic are 
henceforth to supersede violence and 
slander in the discussion of the Ca- 
tholic problem ?” 

“Not entirely, of course. But I 
believe that falsehoods are rapidly 
losing their efficacy in polemics, and 
that Protestants recognize this fact 
and are preparing to adapt them- 
selves to the altered conditions of 
the conflict. And I do not mean to 
insinuate that as a class they do this 
merely from policy. Most of them 
probably used to believe the old 
standard lies ; at least, they did not 
disbelieve them. ‘They repeated 
them by rote, because they had been 
brought up to do so, and they never 
thought of stopping to inquire into 
their authority. Now that the slan- 
ders have ceased to serve a purpose, 
it is naturally easier to convince 
those who used to profit by them 
that they ave slanders. What I 
mean to say is, that the tendency of 
our time is toward fairness and good 
sense in religious disputes. You 
and I, for example, are quite young 
enough to remember when ‘ Roman- 
ism’ was popularly regarded as an 
unknown horror, no more to be tol- 
erated than the plague or the yellow 
fever. It was not thought to be a 
question open for debate. A Pro- 
testant would no more have dreamed 
of examining the merits of popery 
than the merits of hydrophobia. 

3ut now it is a very common thing 
for our adversaries to admit that we 
have done wonderful service to hu- 
manity in our day ; that in some par- 
ticulars we have done and are still 
doing more than any other denomi- 
nation ; only we belong to a past age 
and ought now to give way to fresher 
organizations. I remember a rather 
striking sermon which I read in a 
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Detroit newspaper, the other day, on 
the ‘irrepressible conflict’ between 
Catholicism and Liberalism, by the 
Rev. Mr. Mumford, a Unitarian 
clergyman. ‘The greater part of the 
discourse was as illiberal as any- 
thing could be. Mr. Mumford saw 
in the Catholic Church a tremendous 
engine of oppression, and thought it 
was scheming to get control of the 
negroes in the Southern States, and 
through them to direct the politics 
of the whole country—” 

“He saw no danger in the great 
influence which Methodism has ac- 
quired over the colored people, did 
he?” 

“No; and he forgot to mention 
that the Catholic Church is almost 
the only one in America which has 
never been tainted by the intrusion 
of politics. Well, I was going on to 
say that, with all Mr. Mumford’s pre- 
judices and absurdities, he had the 
honesty to acknowledge that the 
Catholic Church is really entitled to 
the gratitude of mankind, and de- 
clared that he was glad it had se- 
cured some foothold in America, ‘ to 
act as a restraint upon the intoler- 
ance of the Protestant churches.’ ” 

“ Tam afraid that you rather exag- 
gerate the importance of admissions 
like these. They are so often made 
merely for rhetorical effect! They 
are little patches of light artfully 
thrown into the picture to heighten 
the effect of the shadows.” 

“T know that. I don’t refer to 
them as proofs of a willingness to 
examine the nature and grounds of 
Catholic doctrine, though I believe 
that there is much more of such will- 
ingness than there used to be, but 
as an evidence that a spirit of fair- 
ness and good-breeding is beginning 
to prevail in religious controversy ; 
and from that spirit I cannot but ex- 
pect ood results.” 

“So far I have no doubt you are 
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right ; and one of the good results, it 
seems to me, must be the gradual ex- 
tinction (or possibly the reform) of 
denominational newspapers of the 
old bludgeon-school. Zhe Observer 
must go out of fashion whenever 
reason comes in. There will be no 
room for the religious brawlers when 
those who differ in creed learn to 
talk over their differences in a com- 
mon-sense way. Don’t you think 
there is a change in the tone of the 
press already ?” 

“The secular press certainly has 
improved wonderfully in its treat- 
ment of Catholics. About the reli- 
gious periodicals I am not so sure: 
some of them are tamer than they 
were formerly, but the old stand-bys 
lash their tails as furiously as ever, 
and the less they are heeded the 
louder they roar. But that is only 
natural. You see the same thing at 
the theatres. When a play ceases to 
draw very well, the single combats 
become doubly fierce and the red- 
fire is frequent. The violence of the 
denominational organs must not be 
taken as an evidence of the senti- 
ment of society. If they really led 
the opinions of their readers, we 
should have an anti-Catholic crusade 
every year. I wonder if you have no- 
ticed, however, that some of the Pro- 
testant religious papers which have 
usually been mild in their tone have 
been roused of late to an unaccus- 
tomed bitterness against us ?” 

“Yes, and I hardly know how to 
account for it.” 

“T think the explanation is this. 
The calm discussion of Catholic 
questions, as we said before, must 
logically lead to the discovery of 
Catholic truth. There are Protes- 
tant writers who see this and do not 
want to see it. They perceive whi- 
ther the current is bearing them, and 
they struggle against it. They rail 
at the church by way of protest 
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against the growth of an unwelcome, 
dimly foreseen conviction, as an en- 
couragement to their tottering unbe- 
lief, just as boys whistle to keep up 
their courage. Have you ever seen 
a dying sinner try to fight off death ? 
It is in some such hopeless effort as 
his that Zhe Liberal Christian and 
a few other journals are now en- 
gaged. I do not say that they 
understand this themselves. I do 
not charge them with absolutely re- 
sisting the progress of conviction, 
or, to speak more exactly, the resis- 
tance is instinctive rather than volun- 
tary; but they feel or suspect, per- 
haps without fully comprehending, 
that, if they keep on as they are going, 
they must come pretty soon to the 
Catholic Church, and that provokes 
them. Zhe Liberal Christian, you 
know, is edited by Dr. Bellows, an 
accomplished gentleman, who was 
thought some years ago to exhibit a 
decided leaning toward the church. 
I am not prepared to say whether 
this supposition was correct or not ; 
but it is certain that he saw more 
clearly and exposed mor eboldly the 
inherent defects and logical tenden- 
cies of Protestantism than any other 
Protestant I can remember, and in 
one of his published sermons he de- 
clared that Unitarians (his own sect) 
had more sympathy with Catholicism 
than with any other form of religion. 
It might seem strange to find him 
among the foremost revilers of that 
very Catholicism ; but my theory ex- 
plains it. The hostility which glis- 
tens in his letters and runs mad, 
sometimes, in the miscellaneous co- 
lumns of his paper, is the revolt of 
his Protestantism against the pro- 
gress ofunwelcome ideas—an effort of 
his unregenerate nature, so to speak, 
to throw off something which does 
not agree with it. Ah! how many 
men have trod in the same path he 
is now following, and have been led 
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by it to the bitter waters of disap- 
pointment! He saw the fatal gulf 
into which the Protestant bodies 
were plunging. He felt that hunger 
of the spirit which nothing but the 
church of God ever satisfies. He 
raised a try for help, and when he 
found that there was no help except 
from the Holy Catholic Church, he 
turned his back upon her, and bound 
himself down once more with the 
narrow bonds of what is called Uni- 
tarian ‘liberalism.’ And now, of 
course, he misses no opportunity of 
declaring his detestation of the suc- 
cor which he has refused. He 
has failed in his aspirations after a 
mock church, and naturally he vents 
his disappointment on the real one. 
He fancies that he is moved by prin- 
ciple, when he is really instigated by 
pique. He imagines that he is an 
earnest, honest seeker after an an- 
swer to what he well terms ‘the 
dumb wants of the religious times,’ 
when he is—but I have no business 
to judge his motives. That is God’s 
affair. We must presume that he is 
courageous and sincere, and that 
whenever he finds the right road 
he will boldly walk in it. Nine 
years ago, Dr. Bellows delivered an 
address before the alumni of 
the Harvard Divinity School, 
on ‘The Suspense of Faith,’ which 
was generally supposed to indicate 
his wish to engraft a ritual and a 
priesthood upon the Unitarian de- 
nomination, bringing it perhaps near- 
er to Episcopalianism than to any 
other system of worship. There was 
no such thought in his mind, I am 
sure; though his sentiments, had 
they been acted upon, might have 
led many men through Episcopalian- 
ism into the Catholic Church. I 
will not weary you with the whole of 
it ; but let me read a few lines which 
have a special application to what 
we have been saying. He is trying 
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to account for the fact that Unita- 
rianism is in a posture of pause and 
self-distrust ; and he says: ‘If, with 
logical desperation, we ultimate the 
tendencies of Protestantism, and al- 
low even the malice of its enemies to 
flash light upon their direction, we 
may see that the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures turns out to be the self-suffi- 
ciency of man, and the right of private 
judgment an absolute independence 
of Bible or church. No creed but 
the Scriptures, practically abolishes 
all Scriptures but those on the hu- 
man heart ; nothing between a man’s 
conscience and his God, vacates the 
church ; and with the church, the 
Holy Ghost, whose function is usurp- 
ed by private reason: the church 
lapses into what are called religious 
institutions, these into congregation- 
alism, and congregationalism into in- 
dividualism—and the logical end is 
the abandonment of the church as an 
independent institution, the denial of 
Christianity as a supernatural revela- 
tion, and the extinction of worship as 
a separate interest. There is no pre- 
tence that Protestantism, as a body, 
has reached this, or intends this, or 
would not honestly and earnestly re- 
pudiate it ; but that its most logical 
product is at this point, it is not easy 
to deny. Nay, that these are the 
tendencies of Protestantism is very 
apparent.’ When he comes to speak of 
Unitarianism as the representative 
and most logical exponent of Protes- 
tantism, he expresses himself in a 
still more remarkable way.  Reli- 
gion, he thinks, like everything else 
in the world, has been constantly mak- 
ing progress, and Unitarianism has 
always been in the van. Now this 
progress seemed to have reached its 
limit ; there is a pause, a partial re- 
coil, in some cases a turning back to 
the formalism and ritual worship of 
Rome, in others a headlong rush into 
the abyss of pure rationalism. In 
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fact, Dr. Bellows believes that to 
create an equilibrium in the relations 
between God and man, two opposing 
forces are in operation—a centrifugal 
force, which drives man away from 
submission to divine authority, that he 
may develop his own liberty and 
functions of the will, and a centripe- 
tal force, which leads him to worship 
and obedience. These are repre 
sented respectively by Protestantism 
and Catholicism, and he seems to 
think them destined to alternate— 
perhaps for all time, though about 
this his meaning is not very clear. 
‘Is it not plain,’ he says, ‘ that, as 
Protestants of the Protestants, we 
are at the apogee of our orbit; that 
in us the centrifugal epoch of huma 
nity has, for this swing of the pendu- 
lum at least, reached its bound? 
For one cycle we have come, I think, 
nearly to the end of our self-direct- 
ing, self-developing, 
self-culturing faculties ; to the end of 
our honest interest in this necessary 
alternate movement.’ ” 

“That if. it any 
thing, that Protestantism has done 
its work, at least for the present age ; 
that it has accomplished all it can ; 
and there is nothing left for man but 
a return to the centripetal force, o1 
to the Catholic Church.” 

“Exactly: that would be the logi 
cal complement of the position he 
assumed in the curious 
from which I have been quoting ; 
but the misery is that he had not 
the courage to be logical. Ah! how 
well I remember the impression pro- 
duced at the time by that sad, sad 
cry of weariness and disappointment 
which went up from his pulpit when 
he perceived that the toil, and spe 
culation, and uneasiness of years had 
brought him to no goal ; that he had 
developed man’s faculties without 
finding a use for them ; that he had 
achieved an intellectual freedom 
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without knowing what to do with it ; 
that, as he well expressed it himself, 
‘there was no more road in the di- 
rection he had been going.’ Many, 
as we have seen, when they reached 
that point on their journey whence 
this whole dismal prospect was visi- 
ble, turned back to the church which 
their fathers had forsaken, and there 
found peace ; and Dr. Bellows had 
stated so boldly the miseries of 
his own situation that it was no 
wonder people thought he _ too 
would follow that course. But he 
set himself about finding a new 
road, imagining a new church 
which was to arise at no distant day, 
and combine the most conservative 
of liturgies with the most radical of 
creeds. It was to be constituted on 
strictly centripetal principles. Spe- 
culation having proved empty, wor- 
ship was to be essayed as a change. 
Doubt being but sorry fare for a 
hungry soul, there was to be a good 


deal of faith, and preaching not be- 
ing a gift of all men, place was to be 


made for prayer. What that church 
was to be, how it was to arise, and 
when it was to make its appearance, 
he did not pretend to say. But it 
must come soon, because ‘ the yearn- 
ing for a settled and externalized 
faith’ was too strong to be left unsa- 
tisfied. It was to be, I must sup- 
pose, a mingling of the revelations 
of our Saviour with the dreams of 
Luther, Calvin, Fox, and Sweden- 
borg ; because, as Dr. Bellows says 
in one of his lectures, ‘the religious 
man who has no vacillations in his 
views, who is not sometimes inclined 
to Calvinism, sometimes to Rational- 
ism, sometimes to Catholicism, some- 
times to Quakerism, has an imper- 
fect activity, a dull imagination, and 
a timid love of truth; for all these 
faiths have embodied great and in- 
teresting spiritual facts which the 
free and earnest explorer will en- 
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counter in his own experience, and 
find more vividly portrayed in the 
history of these sects than in him- 
self.’ It was to possess a fixed 
creed, but nobody was expected to 
believe in it, for ‘inconsistencies of 
opinion’ are to be expected of every- 
body, and doubt, fear, and scepticism 
are actually desirable, provided they 
are ‘the work of one’s own mental 
and spiritual activity, and not of 
mere passive acquiescence in the 
forces that one encounters from with- 
out.’ It was to be a ¢rue church, of 
course, yet a false church also ; be- 
cause Dr. Bellows declares that 
‘truth is too large to be surrounded 
by any one man or any one party,’ 
and there are always two great par- 
ties in religion as there are in poli- 
tics, ‘and each has part of the truth 
in its keeping ;’ so that, of course, 
neither can be wholly right. He 
wanted his church to be a historical 
church, for Christianity is a histori- 
cal religion, and ‘a faith stripped of 
historic reality, disunited from its 
original facts and persons, does not 
promise to live and work in the 
human heart and life.’ He seemed 
to have forgotten that history is the 
growth of time, and cannot be con- 
ferred upon a new-born infant. The 
future church must have rites and 
ceremonies, for without them reli- 
gion hardly ‘touches our daily ha- 
bits and ordinary career,’ and is, like 
Unitarianism, ‘an unhoused, unna- 
tural, and disembodied faith.’ It 
must be a visible church, yet without 
a priesthood ; a divinely instituted 
church, yet without authority; re- 
ceiving its doctrines by divine reve- 
lations, yet only true in part ; eternal, 
yet changeable. I am not surprised 
that Dr. Bellows has not yet found 
2” 

“Surely he never uttered any such 
extraordinary farrago as you have 
been. putting into his mouth?” 
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“Not in those words, of course, 
nor with that collocation of thoughts ; 
but all that I have said you will find 
either in his Suspense of Faith, or in 
the volume of sermons published un- 
der the title of Re-Statements of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, (New York, 1860.) I 
have represented, as fairly as possi- 
ble, the vagueness of his aspirations 
and the inconsistency of his princi- 
ples. It is only clear that he wanted 
to be a Protestant and a Catholic at 
the same time. He was shocked at 
the results of his own centripetalism, 
and he longed for a visible church, 
with a tangible creed and a set form 
of worship ; only he wanted to make 
the church himself; not to be the 
founder of a new sect—he disclaim- 
ed that, and was unwilling even to 
change the form of service in his 
own congregation—but to dream 
about it, to speculate upon what it 
ought to be, to mould and influence 
opinion, until, by a seemingly sponta- 
neous movement, the new church 
should arise from the midst of the 
people. Poor man! He sees, by 
this time, that nobody feels the want 
of this new church, and nobody be- 
lieves in it; and he hates the true 
church, partly because it is a con- 
tinual reproach to him, bringing to 
mind a duty unfulfilled and a happi- 
ness unappreciated, and partly be- 
cause it continually revives his dis- 
appointment.” 

“T have serious doubts, however, 
whether Dr. Bellows ever compre- 
hended the beauty of the Catholic 
religion half so well as many people 
supposed that he did. Read his 
books a with little care, and you will 
see that he never took but the most 
superficial view of religion : he never 
got at the core of it. Religion to 
him—as to how many others !—was 
a thin philosophy which amused his 
intellect, a sentimental poetry which 
tickled his zesthetic instincts ; it was 
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not a “fe. Of that vital Christi- 
anity which comprehends the whole 
relationship between God and man, 
which is both a creed, a worship, 
and the very essence of devout 
life, his heart seems to have been 
void.” 

“Yes, he says something almost 
equivalent to this in his sermon on 
‘ Spiritual Discernment.” ‘All the tri- 
umphs of Protestantism,’ he declares, 
‘the universal improvement of pri- 
vate and public morality, of publi 
education, respect for the individual, 
have grown out of the increasing care 
to keep the church and the world 
apart—religion and other interests 
distinct subjects of thought and at 
tention.’ And the word ‘world’ here 
he does not use in its bad sense, but 
merely as synonymous with secular 
affairs. Again he says, that ‘the 
Catholic Church succeeded wonder 
fully in blending life and religion to 
gether, faith and daily usage, plea 
sure and worship, philosophy and the 
Gospel ; and this, he thinks, was its 
great fault, while the great merit of 
Protestantism was, that it carefully 
separated what the church had so 
carefully melted together. That 
gives you the real old Puritan idea 
of piety—a something to be put on 
at stated times, and then put off 
again, like the long faces which old- 
fashioned Protestants pull for Sun- 
day wear ; to have no intimate con- 
nection with daily life, but to be kept 
carefully apart, like the best coat 
which our ancestors used to lay by in 
lavender leaves, to be worn on days 
of ceremony. What is the good of a 
religion which does not blend with 
work-a-day life? of a faith which is 
not felt in daily usage? of a worship 
which must be kept apart from our 
pleasures, from our business, from 
any of our honest pursuits? Why, 


* Re-Statements of Christian Doctrine. 
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the very beauty of religion is, that it 
shall be in man’s heart at all times 
and in all places. If it cannot ac- 
company us everywhere, if it can 
only live in the artificial atmosphere 
of Sunday meetings, it is not worth 
having. The danger against which 
we have most to guard is not, Dr. 
Bellows thinks, that of forgetting our 
religion, but that of growing too fa- 
miliar with it. His God is an awful 
rather than a loving God, and our 
sin against him is not that we go so 
far away from him, but that we bring 
him so near to us. In effect he tells 
us to fetch out our piety once a week 
or so, on stated occasions, but not to 
let it interfere with our daily walk 
and conversation, for that would be 
sacrilege.” 

“All this shows, as you say, that 
he has no comprehension as yet of 
the true nature of religion ; and shall 
I tell you why he is so slow to ac- 
quire it? I believe that he is not 
really in sympathy with Christianity.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Oh! he is nominally a Christian, 
of course. He would be horrified if 
you told him he was not. But he 
has no sympathy with the religion of 
Christ. Our Saviour, in his opinion, 
was only the expounder of a system 
of ethics, and, to tell the truth, it is 
not clear to me wherein the Christ of 
Unitarianism is essentially superior 
to Socrates or Benjamin Franklin. 
The worship of our Lord Dr. Bellows 
emphatically denounces as rank ‘ idol- 
atry.’ We may only reverence him 
as a creature specially favored by 
the Almighty, and a teacher to 
whose word we owe the most pro- 
found respect. Take away from your 
religious system the idea of God in 
the person of his divine Son perpetu- 
ally present with the faithful, and 
helping them to bear the burdens of 
humanity which he himself has borne, 
and it is but a cold, cheerless, falla- 
cious belief which is left you. It is 


no longer religion ; it is only a false 
philosophy. Devotion vanishes ; 
faith, hope, and love are exchang- 
ed for a code of rules of behavior ; 
and God withdraws from the world 
into the impenetrable mystery of the 
heavens, where the voice of prayer 
indeed may reach him, but his pre- 
sence is never felt by man, and his 
love never fills the heart. He is no 
longer the dear Lord of the Christian 
saints, but the Allah of the Mos- 
lems.” 

“You have hit it exactly; and 
now let me tell you that ever since 
Dr. Bellows set out on the foreign 
tour in which he is still occupied, I 
have watched for the record of his 
impressions of Oriental life, feeling 
certain, from what I knew of him, 
that he would find an attraction in 
Mohammedanism which he never 
saw in Christianity. I was not mis- 
taken. He is not a polygamist ; 
he has no taste for a sensual hea- 
ven ; I don’t suppose he prefers the 
Koran to the Bible; and I never 
heard of his keeping the inordinate 
fasts of Ramadan ; still, the creed of 
Islam seems, in its main features, to 
have caught his fancy, and he loads it 
with indirect praises, which he never 
thought of bestowing upon any form 
of Christianity, Let me read you an 
extract from one of his recent letters 
to The Liberal Christian: 


“«*These people,’ he says, referring to the 
Egyptians, ‘know nothing of Christianity 
which ought to give it any superiority in their 
eyes over Mohammedanism. When the Ara- 
bian prophet commenced his marvellous 
work, there is little doubt that he was ani- 
mated by the sincere enthusiasm of a reli- 
gious reformer. Mohammed recognized both 
dispensations, the Mosaic and the Christian ; 
and his intelligent followers to this day speak 
reverently of the Christ. They evade the 
authority and use of our Scriptures, by as- 
serting that they have been thoroughly cor- 
ruptedin their text. A learned Mohammedan 
in India, however, has just written the intro- 
duction to a new Commentary on our Bible, 
in which he ably refutes the Mussulman 
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charge of general corruptness, and adduces 
all the passages quoted out of the Old and 
New Testaments in the Koran. But what 
have Mussulmans seen of Christianity to com- 
mend it greatly above their own faith? Is 
it alleged that Mohammedanism has owed its 
triumphs and progress to the sword? Is it 
the fault of Christians if the Cross has not 
advanced by the same weapon? What infi- 
del rage of the Crescent has ever exceeded 
the fanatical soldiering of the Crusades, and 
what has Coeur de Lion to boast over Sala- 
din in enlightenment or appreciation of the 
Christian spirit? And if we come to bow- 
ing, and fasting, and washing, and external 
forms, confess that the degrading prostra- 
tions, and crossings, and mummeries of the 
Greek and Catholic churches, with the gaudy 
trappings of robes and jewels, the worship of 
saints and images, and the deification of a 
humble Fewish woman, appear to me,to have 
nothing in the presence of which Mussulmans 
could feel the lesser reasonableness, purity, or 
dignity, or the lesser credibility of their own 
unadorned and simpler superstition. Com- 
pared with Catholic and Greek legends, the 
Koran is a model of purity and elegance of 
style, and its worst superstitions do not much 
exceed in grossness the popular interpretation 
given to monkish fables. As it respects eccle- 
siastical interference and tyranny, Moham- 
medanism is a whole world in advance of 
Romanism or the Greek Church. It is essen- 
tially without priest or ritual, in any Catho- 
licsense. The Mussulman is his own priest. 
He finds Allah everywhere, and he has only 
to’ turn toward Mecca, and bow in prayer, 
and his field, his boat, the desert, is as good 
an altar as the mosque. It is truly affecting 
to see the fidelity of the common people to 
their faith, the apparent heedlessness of ob- 
servation, the absorption in their prayers, 
the careful memory of their hours of devo- 
tion.’ 


“And, speaking of the absence of 
symbols and rites in the mosques, 
he adds: ‘ Surely there is something 
grand in this simplicity, and something 
vital in a faith which, aided by so little 
external appliance, has survived in fult 
vigor twelve hundred years.’” 

“Why don’t he admire the vitality 
of the devil? Satan has survived in 
full vigor a good deal more than 
twelve hundred years.” 

“That would be about as logical. 
But is it not melancholy to see how 
far a man whom we would like to re- 
spect can be carried by his uncon- 
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trolled vagaries! He demanded a 
‘historical church :’ there is only one 
in Christendom, and that he will not 
have; and now it almost seems as if 
he felt an occasional temptation to 
search for one outside of Christen- 
dom. Protestantism, he finds, has 
run its course. Catholicism he will 
have nothing to do with. What, 
then, is left him, if he will be a reli- 
gious man at all? That seems to 
be the question which perplexes him 
and the small but intelligent school 
of thinkers of whom he is the repre- 
sentative. As the Jews are still 
waiting for the Christ they crucified 
eighteen hundred years ago, so the 
Bellows school are watching for the 
coming of that Christianity which 
they have already rejected. And 
both, it seems to me, are sick at heart 
with hope long deferred.” 

“Yes ; we hear little now of the 
confident prophetic tone in which 
Dr. Bellows some years dis- 
coursed of the glories of the new 
religion of humanity, and predict- 
ed a_ resettlement of 
creeds and a revival of suspended 
faith. He writes now rather of the 
desolation of the present f 


ago 


worn-out 


than of 
brightness which he discerns in the 
future. And this brings us back to 
the point from which we started. 
While Protestant theologians in gene- 
ral are discarding vituperation, there 
are certain of our opponents who 
show us a bitterness to which they 
were not formerly accustomed, be 
cause they have been disappointed 
in their own religious aspirations, 
and have a vague, half-conscious, and 
wholly unwelcome impression that 
the Catholic Church alone is capable 
of satisfying them. Dr. Bellows, for 
instance, travels through Europe and 
finds that Protestantism is 
where lifeless. He is bold enough 
to say so; but he takes his revenge 
in the next breath by trying to show 
that the Catholic Church is no bet- 


every- 
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ter. He is powerless to arrest the 
decay which is destroying his own 
organization, but he seems to find a 
melancholy compensation in attack- 
ing Catholicism. He reminds me 
of what the boy said when he was 
thrashed by a school-fellow: ‘If I 
can’t whip you, I can make faces at 
your sister.’ He visits Paris, and 
confesses that ‘ Protestantism makes 
next to no headway’ in France, and 
is torn by internal dissensions. He 
goes to the heart of Protestant Ger- 
many, and finds the general aspect 
‘one of painful decay in the faith 
and spirituality of the people.’ All 
over the continent, he observes that 
where the Catholic faith has died out, 
‘nothing vigorous has shot up in its 
place,’ and the masses of the popu- 
lation are ‘without aspiration, de- 
voutness, or faith in the invisible.’ 
‘ Protestantism, as it appears here, is 
a chilled, repulsive, ungrowing thing, 
entering very little into the national 
or the social and domestic life, and 
apparently not destined in any of its 
present forms to animate the pas- 
sions or win and shape the hearts 
and lives of the middle classes. » 
Out of the present elements of faith and 
worship in Germany I see no prospects 
of any healthy and contagious religious 
life arising” Nay, what is worse 
than all, the peculiar form of Protes- 
tantism upon which, if upon any, Dr. 
Bellows would rely for the regenera- 
tion of Europe, is in no better way 
than the others. ‘It does not ap- 
pear,’ he says, ‘ that the liberal ele- 
ment in the Protestantism of Germa- 
ny, I mean that branch of its Protes- 
tantism which we should consider 
most in sympathy with Unitarianism, 
is very earnest or creative. Itseems 
still rather a negation of orthodoxy 
than an affirmation of the positive 
truths of Christianity. . . . Forced 
to take positive ground, I fear that a 
large part of this extensive body 
would be compelled to abandon Chris- 
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From Ber- 
he writes that ‘the whole life 
of the national church is_ sick- 
ly and discouraging ; from Stras- 
burg, that Protestantism ‘ must learn 
some new ways before it will be- 
come the religion of the people of 
France, Italy, or even Germany ; 
from Vienna, that the Protestantism 
of Austria is ‘essentially torpid and 
unprogressive, presenting nothing at- 
tractive or promising.” These pas- 
sages, and many more of similar pur- 
port, we may take as equivalent to 
the little boy’s confession that he 
could not whip his antagonist. When 
it comes to the other part, the mak- 
ing faces at his sister, I am bound to 
say that Dr. Bellows shows more 
temper than strength. In Vienna, 
he deplored the lukewarmness of the 
Catholic people all through Germany, 
yet, in several previous letters, he 
had contrasted their zeal in church- 
going with the indifference of the 
Protestants. He accuses the clergy 
of avarice, though in Rome he com- 
pliments the priests for their personal 
merits, their ‘ seriousness, decorum, 
and fair intelligence.’ He declares 
that ‘ the Catholic Church is an artful 
substitute for anything that a human 
soul ought to desire ; that she is 
‘the chief hinderance to progress ; 
that she has ‘glorified the blessed 
Mother into the Almighty ;’ that she 
‘mutters spells and practises necro- 
mancy at her altars,’ and all that 
kind of thing, which I need not re- 
peat, because we have heard it in 
almost the very same words scores of 
times before. But the most curious 
of all his angry attacks was made— 
where, think you? Why, on a steam- 
er in the Levant, where there was 
nothing whatever to provoke him ; 
where the onslaught was so perfectly 
gratuitous that it burst upon the calm 
flow of his letter like a thunderbolt 
rending the summer sky. Here itis: 

“Roman Catholicism, weak in every 


tian territory altogether.’ 
lin 
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member, is prodigious in its total effective- 
ness, because it is a unit. It is quietly seiz- 
ing America, piece by piece, state by state, 
city by city. Ina new state like Wisconsin, 
for instance, it has the oldest college, the 
largest theological school, the best hospitals 
and charities, the finest churches ; and what 
is true of Wisconsin is equally true of many 
other Western states. Protestantism, with 
a hundred times the wealth, intelligence, 
public spirit, and administrative ability, by 
reason of its sectarian jealousies and divi- 
sions can have no parallel successes, and is 
losing rapidly its place in legislative grants 
and in public policy. The Irish Catholics 
spot the members of state legislatures who 
vote against the appropriations they call for, 
and are able in our close elections to defeat 
their return. Representatives become ser- 
vile and pliable, and Romanism flourishes. 
A Quaker gentleman of wealth, in the West, 
(the story is exactly true,) married a Ver- 
mont girl who had become a Catholic ina 
nunnery where she was sent for her educa- 
tion. It was agreed that, if children were 
given them, the boys should be reared in 
the faith of their father, the girls in that of 
theirmother. Zhe Vermont mother gave her 
husband ten girls, but nevera son! Eight of 
them grew up Catholics, married influential 
men, and brought up their children Catho- 
lics, and in some cases brought over their 
husbands, and so the Roman Church was 
recruited with Protestant wealth and Quaker 
blood to a vast extent. So much for send- 
ing Protestant girls to Roman Catholic sem- 
inaries, and then complaining that so many 
Protestants are lost to the superstitions of 
Romanism! There is an apathy about the 
Roman Catholic advances in the United 
States among American Protestants, which 
will -finally receive a terrible shock. There 
is no influence at work in America so hostile 
to our future peace as the Roman Catholic 
Church. The next American war will, I 
fear, be a religious war—of all kinds the 
worst. If we wish to avert it, we must take 
immediate steps to organize Protestantism more 
efficiently, and on less sectarian ground.’ 


“Well, upon my word, the conduct 
of that Vermont girl was abominable. 


I suppose Dr. Bellows thinks she 
never would have been artful enough 
to swindle her husband out of all his 
expected boys if she had not been 
brought up in a convent. ‘So much 
for sending Protestant girls to Roman 
Catholic seminaries!’ I should think 
so, indeed !” 
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“The story is very ridiculous ; but 
the moral Dr. Bellows draws from it 
is worse than ridiculous. If we wish 
to avert a religious war, he says, ‘ we 
must take immediate steps to organ- 
ize Protestantism more efficiently, 
and on less sectarian ground.’ ‘That 
means that Protestantism must main- 
tain an overwhelming preponderance 
in this country by fair means or foul. 
If it cannot convert the papists with 
the Bible, it ought to knock them on 
the head with a bludgeon. And the 
same atrocious sentiment is still more 
plainly expressed by an Irish writer 
in Zhe Liberal Christian of Feb. 29th, 
who says, ‘Popery and Fenianism 
are Siamese curses, withering every 
noble and humane feeling wherever 
they exist. . They deserve no toler- 
ation ; they should receive no mercy. 
There’s a ‘ liberal’ Christian for you, 
with a vengeance !” 

“Well, we can afford to ridicule 
such fears and threats ; but it is very 
sad. Here, where nearly all honest 
people seem to have made up their 
minds to reform their bad language, 
and be as polite in discussing sacred 
questions as in talking over secular 
affairs, a sect which professes tolera- 
tion and fairness beyond all others 
goes back to the old style of polemi- 
cal blackguardism. I can appreciate 
the unfortunate position of the liber- 
al Christians, when, having pushed 
ahead so far, they find that there is 
‘no more road’ in that direction, and 
can understand that only:one of two 
courses may seem open to them, 
either to berate the Catholics or to 
join them ; but the instruction 
which the barrister received from his 
attorney when the law and the facts 
were both against him, ‘ Abuse the 
other side,’ does not apply so well to 
religion as to jury trials. We must 
have a different style of argument if 
anybody is to be converted or im- 
proved by the discussion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


WHEN first O’More unfolded the 
cloak in which he had brought Nel- 
lie safely through the flames, she lay 
so white and still that, for one brief, 
terrible moment, he almost fancied 
she was dead. The fresh air, how- 
ever, soon revived her, and, opening 
her eyes, filled with a look of terror 
which afterward haunted them for 
months, she fixed them upon Roger, 
and whispered nervously : 

“Where are the rest—the priest 
and all? Where are they ?” 

“ They are with their God, I trust,” 
he answered solemnly. At that aw- 


ful moment he felt that he could say 
nothing but the truth, terrible as he 
knew that truth must sound in the 
ears of the pale girl beside him. 


His 
words, in fact, seemed to cut through 
her like a knife, and she fell upon 
her knees, exclaiming: “I only sav- 
ed—I only saved! O my God, 
my God! have mercy on their souls!” 
Then suddenly remembering that, 
if she were safe, she owed it entirely 
to Roger, she added earnestly, “ You 
have risked your life for mine. How 
shall I thank you ?” 

“ By helping me once more to save 
it,” he answered curtly. “ Nellie,” 
he went on rapidly, for he knew too 
well that every moment they lingered 
there was fraught with peril—* Nel- 
lie, you are saved, and yet not safe 
yet! Your life, however, is in your 
own hands now, and with courage 
and good trust in Providence, I 
doubt not we shall pull safely 
through.” 

Nellie seemed to gather up her 
mind for a great effort, and said 
calmly ; 


“Only say what I must do, and I 
will do it.” 

“The case is this,” said Roger 
shortly: “Yonder tower,” and he 
pointed to the burning pile over- 
head—“ yonder tower must fall soon, 
and, if we linger here, will crush us 
in its ruins. On the other hand, 
even if we could creep round to the 
opposite side of the church, a thing 
in itself almost impossible, the fana- 
tical demons who guard the gates 
will probably shoot us down like 
dogs. ‘The cliff, therefore, is our 
best—almost our only chance. Ne- 
vertheless I leave the choice in your 
own hands. Only remember you 
must decide at once.” 

“The cliff, then, be it!” said Nel- 
lie, with white lips but flashing eyes. 
“God is more merciful than man. 
He will save us, perhaps ; if not, his 
will be done—not mine. Iwill trust 
entirely to him—entirely to him and 
you.” 

Almost ere she had finished speak- 
ing, Roger had undone the rope 
which he carried round his waist, 
and was looking eagerly about him 
for some means of securing it in such 
a way as to make it useful to Nellie 
in her descent. Fortunately for his 
purpose, a thorny tree had planted it- 
self, some hundreds of years before, 
in a fissure of the rocks so close to 
the walls of the tower that, old, and 
gray, and stunted, as it now was, its 
roots had in all probability penetrat- 
ed beneath their broad foundation, 
and were quite as firmly settled in 
the ground. Upon this Roger pounc- 
ed at once, and having tried it suffi- 
ciently to make tolerably sure of its 
powers of endurance, he passed one 
end of his rope round the thickest 
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and lowest portions of the stem, and 
made it fast with a sailor’s knot. The 
other end he threw over the cliff, and 
then watched its fall with a terrible, 
silent fear at his heart lest it should 
prove shorter than his need required. 
Down it went and down, and he stoop- 
ed over to mark its progress until 
Nellie felt sick with fear, and turned 
away to avoid the giddiness which 
she knew would be fatal 
both. 

At last she heard him say, “Thank 
God, it has reached the platform !” 
Then he turned round and anxiously 
scanned her features. 

“Nellie,” he said, “this thing is 
difficult, but not impossible. I have 
seen you bound like a deer down 
cliffs almost as steep, if not so high. 
The great, the only real peril, is in 
the eyesight. Lot’s wife perished by 
alook. You must promise me nei- 
ther to glance up nor down, but to 
keep your eyes fixed on the rocks be- 
fare you. Hold well by the rope; 
take it hand over hand like a sailor, 
(I remember that you know the trick ;) 
and leave the rest tome. There és 
really a path, though you can hardly 
see it from this spot ; and there are 
chinks and crevices besides, in which 
you will easily find footing. You 
must feel for them as you descend ; 
and when you are at a loss, I shall be 
below to help you. Neither will you 
be quite alone, for I am going to fas- 
ten you by this cord, so that, if you 
should happen to let go, I may per- 
haps be able to support you.” 

“My God!” said Nellie, white with 
terror, as he passed a strong, light 
cord, first round her waist and then 
his own, in such a way that there was 
length sufficient to enable them to act 
independently of each other, while, at 
the same time, neither could have 
fallen without almost to a certainty 
insuring the destruction of both. 
“My God, I cannot consent to this. 


to them 
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Go by yourself; my fall would kill 
you.” 
“But you will not fall—you shall 
not fall,” he pleaded anxiously, “ if 
only you will abide by my directions.”’ 
“Go alone, I do beseech you!” 
she answered, with a shiver. ‘“ You 
cannot save me, and I shall but in- 
sure your destruction with my own.” 
“ Nay, then, I give it up,” he an 
swered, almost sullenly. “We will 
stay here and die together, for never 
shall it be said of an O’More that, in 
seeking safety for himself, he left a 
woman thus to perish.” 
“Then, in God’s name, let us try!” 
said Nellie ; “ only tell me what to do, 
and I will do it—if I can.” 

“Hold fast the rope, that is all. 
Never let one hand go until the other 
has grasped it firmly, and leave the 
rest to me. I will help to place your 
feet in safe resting-places as we go 
down. Only trust me, and all will 
yet be well.” 

*T will trust to you and to God, 
and our Lady,” said Nellie, uncon 
sciously repeating the password of 
the morning. Her color was rising 
fast, and her eyes had begun to spat 
kle with excitement. O’More seized 
the propitious moment, and, almost 
before Nellie knew it, she had begui 
her perilous descent. 

“ Are you steady now—dquite stea 
dy?” he asked, in as low a voice as 
if he feared to startle the air with mo- 
tion by speaking louder. Yes! with 
the natural instinct of a mountain 
climber Nellie had already found a 
rough indented spot in which her 
foot was firmly planted, and he de- 
scended a step lower. Thus inch by 
inch they went, Nellie ever clinging 
to the rope, and O’More guiding her 
descent with a success he had hardly 
looked for, and which he felt to be 
almost miraculous. His heart at last 
beat high with hope ; for he saw by 
the distance which they had descend- 
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ed that they must be nearing a sort 
of shelf or platform formed by a sud- 
den bulging out of the lower strata of 
the cliffs, and he knew that they were 
safe if they could only reach that 
spot, the rest of the path being so 
well marked that, even without his 
aid, Nellie could easily have found 
her way from thence to the sands be- 
neath. 

But the surge of the sea boomed 
louder and louder as she approached 
it, and at last, fairly forgetting Roger’s 
caution, she turned her head a little, 
and glanced downward. Then, for 
the first time, she became fully con- 
scious of the terrible position she oc- 
cupied, suspended as it seemed by a 
very thread between earth and sky, 
and with the great, deep, awful ocean 
rolling hundreds of feet below her. 
Her head swam, her eyesight failed 
her, she had just enough presence of 
mind left to grasp the rope firmly by 
both hands, when, feeling as if her 
senses were utterly deserting her, she 
cried out : 

“QO my God, I am going! 
me, Roger, I am going !” 

“No, no!” he cried, in agony, for 
he knew only too well the danger of 
the thought. “ Hold fast—hold on ; 
for Christ’s dear sake, hold on! One 
step—two steps more, and you are 
safe. There!” he cried, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion, as he felt his 
own foot touch the platform ; and 
seizing Nellie by the waist, he drew 
her, hardly conscious of what he was 
doing, by main strength to his side. 
“There, oh! thank God—thank God, 
you are safe at last!” 

He was just in time. Nellie had 
that very moment let go the rope, 
and if he had not caught her, would 
inevitably have been dashed to pieces 
on the rocks below. As it was, he 
landed her safely and gently on ‘the 
ledge where he himself was standing, 
and without venturing to loose her 
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entirely from his grasp, laid her down, 
that she might recover from her ner- 
vous panic, 

“Vou are safe,” he kept repeating, 
as if it required the assurance of his 
own voice to make certain of the fact. 
“You are safe!” and then with an in 
stinctive yet entirely unacknowledged 
consciousness on his part, that Ais 
own safety might perhaps be at least 
a portion of her care, he added —“ we 
are safe now. You can stay here un- 
til you are quite yourself again ; only 
do not look up or down—at least not 
just yet, not until the giddiness is 
gone. You forgot Lot’s wife, or this 
never would have happened.” 

Nellie was not insensible, though 
she looked so. She only felt as if 
she were in a dream. She under- 
stood perfectly all that Roger said ; 
the shadow even of a smile seemed 
to pass over her white lips as he allu- 
ded to Lot’s wife ; but his voice fell 
with a muffled sound, as if it came 


from a great distance, on her ear; 
and earth, and sky, and cliff, and 
ocean, all seemed blending and float- 
ing in a wild fantasy through her 


brain. By degrees, however, a sort 
of awakening seemed to creep over 
her, but she did not use it at first 
either to look up or speak. Possibly 
she felt that words would be power- 
less to express her thoughts, and was 
glad of any excuse for silence. Roger 
did not like to hurry her, and he there- 
fore employed the next few minutes 
in scanning the sea in search of 
Henrietta. She was there, exactly in 
the place in which he had bidden her 
to wait for him ; but she was watch- 
ing the burning tower overhead, and 
had evidently very little notion that 
any of its victims had escaped. From 
the spot where he was standing, he 
could easily have made.her hear him ; 
but fearing that his voice might rouse 
up some hidden foe, he turned to Nel- 
lie for assistance. 
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“ Have youa handkerchief,” he ask- 
ed, “or anything of that kind which 
you could give me for a signal ?” 

Without answering, without even 
looking up, (so obedient had she 
grown, poor Nellie!) she untied the 
scarlet kerchief, which, in hér harm- 
less vanity, she had that morning 
thrown over her head and knotted 
beneath her chin, as the last thing 
wanting to her costume ofa native 
girl, and gave it into Roger’s hand. 
He waved it for some time without 
success ; but at last Henrietta saw it, 
and began to row vigorously into 
shore. 

“ Now you may look,” cried Roger 
joyfully, helping Nellie to stand up ; 
“now you may look ; for you will see 
nothing but what it is good for you 
to see. Henrietta Hewitson is wait- 


ing for us in the boat below, and the 
sooner we leave this resting-place 
the better.” 

“ Henrietta Hewitson !” cried Nel- 
lie, roused effectually to life again by 


the mention of her name. “ His 
daughter! How kind, how noble! 
Shall we not go to her at once?” 

“If you are able,” he answered. 
“ The rest of the way is easy—easier 
far than the cliffs of Clare Island, 
which you climbed with me yester- 
day.” 

“Easy! oh! yes, surely it is easy,” 
cried Nellie wildly. “O my mo- 
ther—my mother!” she sobbed, 
with a little gasp; “I shall see her 
once again—and my grandfather! 
the poor old man will not be left 
desolate, after all.” 

Roger saw that she was growing 
every moment more and more exci- 
ted, and he cut the matter short by 
carrying her down to the beach and 
laying her in the boat, as if she had 
been a baby. Henrietta received 
her with a look of remorse, as if she 
felt that she herself must seem, some- 
how or other, responsible in Nellie’s 
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eyes for the pain and misery she 
had been enduring for the last few 
hours ; and while she wrapt her ten- 
derly and affectionately in a cloak 
taken from her own shoulders, Roger 
sent the boat, by a few vigorous 
strokes of the oar, to a safe distance 
from the rocks near which they had 
embarked. This manceuvre placed 
them in full view of the burning 
tower, and he dropped his oar and 
gazed upon it as if irresistibly attrac- 
ted by the spectacle. The body of 
the church was by this time a 
smouldering heap of ruins, but the 
tower, wrapt in its terrible robes of 
fire, still stood bravely up as if in 
defiance of its coming doom. Fora 
single second it remained thus, un 
yielding and apparently uninjured, 
than it began visibly to totter. An- 
other moment, and it was swaying 
backward and forward like a leaf in 
an autumn storm; and yet another, 
and, as if in a last wild effort to es- 
cape from the flames that swathed it, 
it plunged right over the cliffs, the 
fragments of its ruined walls crash- 
ing and crumbling from rock to rock 
till they fell with a roar like thunder 
into the waters underneath. Both 
girls, at the first symptom of the 
catastrophe impending, had instinc- 
tively shut their eyes ; but Roger, on 
the contrary, looked on as steadily 
as if he were keeping a count of 
every falling stone in order to set 
it down in his debt of vengeance 
against those who had done the deed. 
Not a syllable, however, did he utter, 
until the last stone had fallen, and 
the last fiery gleam disappeared from 
the cliff; but then, as if unable any 
longer to endure in silence, he threw 
up his arms toward heaven, and ex- 
claimedé 

*“ Men, women, and children all 
sent before their time to judgment! 
O God! what punishment hast Thou 
reserved in this world or the next 
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that shall be heavy enough for such 
a deed as this !” 

“Curse me not—curse not!” cried 
Henrietta, with anguish in her voice. 
“The doom, God knows, is heavy 
enough already.” 

“ Curse you /’ said the astonished 
Roger, “ you, to whom I owe more 
than my own life a thousand times. 
Nay, Mistress Henrietta, what mad- 
ness has made you fear it ?” 

“T fear! I fear! Why should I 
not?” sobbed Henrietta. “The sin 
of the parents shall be visited on the 
children, and he is my father, after 
all !” 

“Your father! your father!” Ro- 
ger muttered, trying to keep down 
the storm of passion that was chok- 
ing him. “ Well, well, he is, as you 


say, your father, and so I must per- 
force be silent.” 

“ Alas! alas!” Henrietta pleaded, 
“if you did but know the complete- 
ness of his religious mania, you 
would also comprehend how easily a 


man, merciful in all things else, can 
in this one thing be merciless.” 

“Nay,” said Roger bitterly ; “it 
needs, I think, no great stretch of 
intellect to understand it thoroughly. 
A man, fresh from the siege of Tre- 
dagh, where children were dashed 
from the battlements, lest, ‘like nits, 
they should become troublesome if 
suffered to increase,’ will, doubtless, 
merely consider the holocaust of 
human life which lies buried beneath 
yonder ruins as a whole burnt-offer- 
ing, smelling sweet in the nostrils of 
the Lord, which he, as his high-priest, 
has been deputed to offer up.” 

He broke off suddenly, for a hand 
was laid upon his arm, and a white 
face lifted pleadingly tohis. “Speak 
not thus of her father,” whispered 
Nellie. “Speak not thus ; see how 
she is weeping !” 

“Her tears are his best plea for 
mercy, then,” said he in a gentler 
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tone, and seizing the oars, he began 
to row as vigorously as if he hoped 
to quiet his boiling spirit by the mere 
fact of bodily exhaustion. Nellie 
made no answer, and silence fel 
upon them all. 

The deed just done was not of a 
nature lightly to be forgotten, and 
they went quietly on their way, as 
people will, upon whom the shadow 
of a great terror still hangs heavily. 
Just, however, as they entered the 
harbor of Clare Island, Nellie caught 
sight of a well-known figure, and 
uttered acryof joy. It was Hamish, 
and, in her impatience, she scarcely 
waited until the boat was fastened 
ere she was at his side. But there 
was no gladness in his eye as he 
turned to greet her. He was deadly 
pale, and his left arm hung powerless 
at his side. Nellie saw nothing of 
this at first, however, she was think- 
ing so entirely of her mother. 

“Ts she come, dear Hamish ?” she 
cried. “ Where is she?” 

“In Dublin,” he answered curtly. 

“In Dublin—and you here ?” cried 
Nellie in dismay. 

“Because she sent me,” he re- 
plied. 

“What is it, Hamish? What is 
it?” faltered Nellie, struggling with a 
sense of some new and terrible mis- 
fortune impending over her. 

“ She is sore sick—sick even unto 
death,” Hamish reluctantly replied. 
He could not bring himself to utter 
the terrible truth as yet. 

Nellie stood for a moment mute 
with terror, She read upon her 
foster-brother’s face that worse news 
than even this was about to follow ; 
but when she would have asked what 
it was, courage and voice completely 
failed her. She knew it, however, 
soon enough. From his seat by the 
door of the tower, Lord Netterville 
had caught a glimpse of Hamish, and 
came down at once to greet him. 
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Excitement seemed for one brief 
moment to have restored all his 
faculties, and he cried out eager- 
ly: 
“You here, good Hamish! I am 
heartily glad to see you!’ And what 
news bring you from Netterville? 
How goes my lady daughter? Ill, do 
you say—sore stricken? Nay, man, 
remember that she is still but young. 
It cannot surely be an illness unto 
death ?” 

“Yea, but it is, my lord,” said 
Hamish, speaking almost roughly in 
his agony. “Death, and nothing 
short of death, as surely as that I 
am here to say it.” 

“Art thou a prophet?” asked 
Roger, bending his dark brows upon 
him, and half tempted to suspect a 
snare. “Art thou a prophet, that 
thou darest to speak thus confident- 
ly of the future ?” 

“ Sir,” said Hamish, driven at last 
beyond his patience, and hardly 
knowing how to break his news 
more gently, “it needs not to be a 
prophet to foresee that the widow of 
a royalist and a Catholic to boot, 
shut up in prison and condemned on 
a false charge of murder, is in dan- 
ger—nay, said I danger ?—and is as 
certain of her doom as if she were 
already in her coffin.” 

Nellie uttered a wild cry, the first 
and last that escaped her lips that 
day, and Lord Netterville repeated 
faintly, “ Murder !” 

“Ay, murder; and in another 
week she dies,” Hamish answered, 
now desperate as to the consequen- 
ces of his revelation. 

Nellie turned short round toward 
Roger: 

“T must go!” she said. 
go at once.” 

“ Of course you must,” he answer- 
ed, in that helpful tone which had so 
often that morning already reassured 
her. 


“ T must 
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“She has sent me hither to con- 
duct you,” Hamish—with some latent 
jealousy of the interference of a stran- 
ger—was beginning, when, unable 
any longer to conceal the bodily an- 
guish he was enduring, he uttered a 
moan of pain, and leaned back 
against the low wall of the pier. 

Then for the first time Nellie look- 
ed into his face, and saw that he was 
as white as ashes. 

“My God! my God!” she cried 
in her perplexity. “What is to be- 
come of us? He is dying too.” 

“No, no,” Hamish mustered his 
failing strength to answer, “It is 
nothing. They shot at me as I took 
boat from the beach, and hit me in 
the arm ; but it is not broken, and if 
only I could stop the bleeding, I 
should be well enough to start at 
once.” 

But he grew paler and paler as he 
spoke; and the blood gushed in tor- 
rents from his arm, as he tried to lift 
Roger shout- 


it for their inspection. 
ed to Norah to bring down a cordial 
from the tower, and he then helped 
Nellie and Henrietta in their ner- 
vous and not very efficient endea- 
vors to check the bleeding with their 


kerchiefs. Hamish was by this time 
well-nigh insensible, but a cup of 
wine revived him, and having aster- 
tained that he was merely suffering 
from a flesh-wound, Roger sent back 
Norah to rummage out some ban- 
dages which he remembered were 
among his soldier stores. With these 
he stanched the blood, and carefully 
bound up the wounded arm, assuring 
Nellie at the same time that her 
faithful follower was merely suffering 
from loss of blood, and that in a few 
days he would be as well again as 
ever. Nellie must be forgiven if at 
that moment she had no thought ex- 
cepting for her mother. 

“A few days,” she cried despair- 
ingly ; “then I must go back alone ; 
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for my mother will be dead by that 
time.” 

Hamish did not hear her. He 
was leaning back in that half-dreamy 
state which often follows upon loss 
of blood ; but Roger answered in- 
stantly : 

“You shall go at once; but cer- 
tainly not alone.” He turned round 
to look for Lord Netterville ; the 
poor old man had sunk upon the 
ground, and in his helplessness and 
perplexity was weeping like a child. 

“Lord Netterville!” said Roger 
suddenly. 

Lord Netterville dashed the tears 
from his eyes, and looked up anxious- 
ly in the young man’s face. 

“Lord Netterville,” Roger repeat- 
ed, giving him his hand and helping 
him to stand up, “you see how the 
case stands; your granddaughter 
must go to her mother, and go at 
once. Any delay were fatal. This 


poor fellow is totally unable to ac- 


company her. Will you trust her to 
my care? I swear to you that she 
shall be as dear and precious to me 
as a sister, and that I will watch over 
her and wait upon her as if I were in 
very deed her brother.” 

With a look of relief and confi- 
dence that was touching to behold, 
the’ old man wrung the hand which 
Roger gave him, and then silently 
turned toward Nellie. Roger did 
did not ask her if she would accept 
him as an escort ; he felt that after 
the events of the morning she would 
need no protestations of loyalty at 
his hand, and merely said : 

“In two hours we can start ; but I 
shall have to go first to the mainland 
to look for horses.” 

“Nay, that shall be my business,” 
said Henrietta suddenly. “In two 
hours hence, at the foot of the round 
tower, you will find them waiting ; 
and I will bring you at the same time 
a letter to a friend, who may, I think, 
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prove useful to you in Dublin. Fol- 
low me not now,” she added in a 
tone that admitted of no reply, as 
Roger made a movement as if he 
would have gone with her to the 
boat, “follow me not now ; I canbest 
arrange matters if I go alone; but 
in two hours hence I shall expect 
you.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HENRIETTA was as good as her 
word, and, thanks to her energy and 
kindness, Nellie, with Roger for an 
escort, was enabled to commence her 
journey that very afternoon, both she 
and her companion being mounted 
upon good swift steeds, which the 
young English girl had made no scru- 
ple of abstracting for the purpose 
from her father’s stable. She had 
done even more than this; for she 
had conquered her pride and petu- 
lance sufficiently to write a letter to 
Major Ormiston, in which she en- 
treated him, by the love he once pro- 
fessed to bear her, to do all he could 
for Nellie, and to procure her every 
facility for access to her mother. 
This she had given to Roger, hinting 
to him at the same time that her cor- 
respondent was high in favor of the 
Lord Deputy, and might possibly be 
able to induce the latter to commute 
the sentence of death hanging over 
Mrs. Netterville into one of fine or 
imprisonment, even if he could not 
or would not grant hera full pardon. 
Of this hope, however, Roger said 
not a syllable to Nellie, fearful, if it 
should come to naught, of adding the 
bitterness of disappointment to the 
terrible measure of misery which in 
that case would be her portion. 

The journey to Dublin was a diffi- 
cult and a long one, and if Nellie 
had been allowed to act according to 
her own wishes, she would probably 
have used up both herself and her 
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horse long before she had reached 
its end. Fortunately, however, for 
the accomplishment of her real ob- 
ject, Roger took a more exact mea- 
sure of the strength of both than, 
under the circumstances, she was 
capable of doing for herself, and he 
insisted every night upon her seek- 
ing a few hours’ repose in any habi- 
tation, however poor, which presented 
itself for the purpose. 

With this precaution, and support- 
ed also in some measure by the very 
excitement of her misery, Nellie bore 
up bravely against the inevitable fa- 
tigues and discomforts of the journey. 
The horses, however, proved less un- 
tiring. In spite of Roger’s best care 
and grooming, both at last began to 
show symptoms of distress, and they 
were a long day’s journey yet from 
Dublin when it became evident to 
him that his own in particular was 
failing rapidly. Henrietta had cho- 
sen it chiefly for its quality of speed ; 
but it was too light for a tall and 


powerfully-built man like Roger ; and 
more than once that day he had been 
compelled to dismount, and proceed 
at a walking pace, in order to allow 


it to recover itself. Night was ra- 
pidly closing in, and Nellie, who, 
preoccupied by her own anxieties, 
had not as yet remarked the state of 
the poor animal, ventured to remon- 
strate with Roger upon the slowness 
of their proceedings. Then for the 
first time he pointed out to her the 
exhaustion of their steeds, acknow- 


ledging his conviction that his own‘ 


in particular was in a dying state, 
and that two hours more, if he sur- 
vived so long, would be the utmost 
measure of the work that he could 
expect him to accomplish. Nellie 
was for a moment in despair, and 
then a bold thought struck her— 
why not ride straight for Netter- 
ville? They had been for some 
hours in the country of the Pale, and 
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they could not be very far from her 
old home now. Every feature in the 
landscape was becoming more and 
more familiar to her eyes, and she 
was certain that, in less than the two 
hours which Roger had assigned as 
the utmost limit of his steed’s endu- 
rance, they would have reached her 
native valley. Once there, they 
would not only be in the direct road 
to Dublin, but they would also have 
a better chance of finding horses than 
they could have in a place where they 
were entirely unknown. Netterville, 
it was true, was now wholly and en- 
tirely, with its fields and stock, in 
the hands of the Parliamentarians ; 
but she was certain of the fidelity of 
the poor people there, and as cer- 
tain as she was of her own existence, 
not only that they would not betray 
her, but that they would also do all 
they could to help and speed her on 
her way. The plan seemed feasible ; 
at all events, no other presented itself 
at the moment to Roger’s mind, and 
accordingly, after having done all he 
could to relieve his horse, and pre- 
pare him for a fresh spurt, they 
struck right across the country 
eastward toward the sea. Nellie 
proved right in her conjectures. In 
even less than two hours from the 
moment in which they started, they 
reached the valley of Netterville— 
reached it, in fact, just in time ; for 
Roger had barely leaped from his 
horse’s back ere the poor animal was 
rolling on the turf in the agonies of 
death. Nellie then proposed that 
they should walk to the cottage of 
old Grannie, and dismounted in her 
turn. Her horse was not so exhaust- 
ed as that of Roger, nevertheless it 
was even then unfit for work, and 
would in all probability be still more 
so on the morrow. Roger therefore 
thought it better to leave it to its 
fate than to run the risk of attract- 
ing notice by bringing it with them 
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to Grannie’s habitation. He hoped, 
as Nellie did, that they would have a 
good chance of finding fresh steeds at 
Netterville next morning ; and after 
carefully hiding the two saddles in a 
clump of gorse, they set out on their 
way on foot. The old woman re- 
ceived Nellie with a cry of joy. No 
sooner, however, did the latter men- 
tion the business which had brought 
her there, than the faithful creature 
stifled all her gladness at this unex- 
pected meeting with her foster-child, 
and turned to weep in good and sor- 
rowful earnest over the woe and 
shame impending upon the house of 
Netterville, in the person of its un- 
happy mistress. While Nellie ate, or 
tried to eat, the simple fare set be- 
fore her by her hostess, Roger told 
the latter of the fate which had be- 
fallen their horses, and inquired as 
to the possibility of replacing them 
by fresh ones. Grannie shook her 
Royalists and 
Parliamentarians alternately, she 
said, had seized upon every available 
horse they could find in the country, 
until, as far as she knew, there was 
not a “garran” fit for a two hours’ 
journey within ten miles of Netter- 
ville. As to Netterville itself, if 
there were any horses left in its 
stables, (which she doubted,) they 
must of necessity belong to the Eng- 
lish soldier to whose lot, in the draw- 
ing of the debentures, the castle and 
its grounds had fallen; much, the 
old woman added with a chuckle, to 
the disgust of the officer who com- 
manded them at the time of the re- 
cent murder, and who, having covet- 
ed the place exceedingly for himself, 
was supposed to have pressed the 
matter heavily against Mrs. Netter- 
ville for the facilitating of his own 
selfish wish. 

Roger listened to all this in si- 
lence, privately resolving to risk his 
own detention, if discovered, as an 


head despondingly. 
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outlaw, and to visit the stable of 
Netterville next morning, in hopes of 
procuring a fresh mount. As nothing, 
however, could be done till then, he 
entreated Nellie to lie down and rest, 
after which he left the hut, there not 
being a second chamber in it, and 
throwing himself on a bank of 
heather on the outside, was soon fast 
asleep. It was long before Nellie 
could follow his example, but at last 
she fell into that state of dreamless 
stupor which often, in cases of ex- 
treme exhaustion, takes the place of 
healthy slumber. Such as it was, at 
all events, it was rest—rest of body 
and rest of mind—a truce to the 
aching of weary limbs, and to the yet 
more intolerable weariness of a mind 
wincing and shivering beneath a 
coming woe. The first gleam of day- 
light roused her from it. There was 
never any pleasant twilight now, be- 
tween sleeping and waking, in Nel- 
lie’s mind! With the first gleam of 
consciousness came ever the pale 
image of her mother, and there was 
neither rest nor sleep for her after 
that. In the present instance, anx- 
iety as to the chance of being able to 
prosecute her journey at all, was 
added to her other troubles ; and, 
unable to endure suspense upon such 
a vital point even for a moment, she 
opened the door quietly, so as not to 
disturb old Granny, and looked out 
for Roger. He was nowhere to be 
seen, and she guessed at once that 
he had gone up to the castle. Then 
a longing seized her to look once 
more upon the old place where she 
had been so happy formerly ; and, 
without giving herself time to waver, 
she walked hurriedly up the valley. 
She did not, however, venture to the 
front of the house, but resolved in- 
stead to take a path which, skirting 
round it, would lead her to the offices 
behind. It was, by one of those 
strange accidents which we call 
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chance, but for which the angels per- 
haps have quite another name, the 
very path which her mother had al- 
ways taken when visiting the sick 
soldier. The door of the room which 
he had occupied was slightly ajar as 
Nellie passed it; and, moved by an 
impulse for which she could never 
afterward thoroughly account, she 
pushed it open without noise, and 
entered. The room was not unin- 
habited, as she had at first supposed. 
A woman, evidently in the last stage 
of some mortal malady, lay stretched 
upon the bed, and a soldier of the 
Cromwellian type was seated with an 
open Bible in his hand beside her. 
He had probably been employed 
either in reading or exhorting, but 
at the moment when Nellie entered, 
it was the woman who was speaking. 

“T tell you, soldier!” Nellie heard 
her querulously murmur —“ I tell 
you, soldier, it is mere waste of 
breath, your preaching. So long as 
that woman’s death lies heavy on my 
soul, so long I can look for nothing 
better in the next world than hell.” 

At that very moment Nellie noise- 
lessly advanced, and stood in silence 
at the foot of the bed. 

The woman recognized her at 
once, and with a wild shriek flung 
herself out of the bed at her feet. 
The girl recoiled in horror and dis- 
may. She had learned the whole 
story of her mother’s condemnation 
from Hamish ere she left Clare 
Island. 

“ Murderess of my mother!” she 
cried, ina voice hoarse with anguish. 
“ Dare not to lay hands upon her 
daughter.” 

“Mercy! mercy!” cried the wo- 
man, grovelling on the ground, and 
seeking with her white shrunken 
fingers to lay hold of the hem of 
Nellie’s garment. “ Mercy! mercy !” 

“Where shall I find mercy for my 
mother?” Nellie asked, as white as 
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ashes, and shaking from head to foot 
in the agony of her struggle between 
conscience and resentment—the one 
urging her to forgive her foe, the 
other to leave her to her fate. 
“ Where shall I find mercy for my 
mother ?” 

“You see, soldier—you see, 
moaned the poor wretch upon the 
floor, “the daughter cannot pardon 
me ; why then should God?” 

“What would you have?” cried 
Nellie, almost maddened by the 
mental conflict. “What would you 
have? I cannot cure you. What 
can I do?” 

“You can forgive,” the woman 
answered feebly ; “then perhaps 
God will pardon also.” 

“OQ my God! my God! give me 
strength and grace sufficient!” cried 
Nellie ; and then, by an effort of 
almost superhuman charity, _ she 
stooped, put her arms round the dy- 
ing creature’s neck, and kissed her. 

The woman uttered a cry of joy, 
and fell back heavily out of Nellie’s 
arms. A long silence followed. 

Nellie looked at the dead, white 


” 


_face, lying quietly on the floor beside 


her, and felt as if she werg dying also, 
so utterly did her senses seem to fail 
her, and so dead and numbed were 
all her faculties in the heavy strain 
that had been put upon them. A 
hand was laid at last upon her shoul- 
der. Nellie started violently. She 
had totally forgotten even the exist- 
ence of the soldier. 

“Nay, fear not, maiden, nor yet 
grieve inordinately,” he said, in a 
voice of mingled pity and admira- 
tion. “Thou hast acted in all this 
business (I am bound to bear testi- 
mony to the truth) in a way worthy 
of thy mother’s daughter.” 

“Thank God, at least, that I for- 
gave her,” Nellie murmured beneath 
her breath, scarce conscious of what 
he was saying. 
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“ Nay, and in very deed,” he an- 
swered, “ thy presence here has been 
a crowning and a saving mercy for 
the poor wretch whom we have seen 
expire. Ever since I found her here 
last night, dying alone and in de- 
spair, 1 have been striving for her 
with the Lord, and praying and ex- 
horting, but, as it seemed to me, all 
in vain, until thy kiss of peace fell 
like a balm more precious even than 
that of Gilead on her soul, and re- 
stored it, I cannot doubt, (for I saw 
a light as of exceeding gladness 
settle upon her dying features,) re- 
stored it to long banished peace.” 

“Thank God that he gave me 
grace to do it!” Nellie once more 
whispered. It seemed as if she were 
powerless to think of aught besides. 

“They who do mercy shall in due 
time find it!” rejoined the soldier, 
putting a small scrap of written paper 
into her hand. “In this very room 


thy mother tended me, when my own 
comrades had deserted me, fearing 


the infection; in this very room 
yonder woman, having been expelled 
the other portions of the mansion, 
since order has been taken for the 
separation of God’s elect from the 
sinful daughters of the land, took up 
her abode some three days since ; 
and in this very room I last night 
found her, dying of the malady of 
which, but for thy mother’s care, I 
must have also perished, and so 
moved by the prospect of eternal re- 
tribution which lay before her, that 
she of her own accord did dictate, 
and did suffer me to write down on 
the spot, a full confession of her own 
guilt in the matter of the murdered 
Tomkins. She told me then—and 
many times afterward in the course 
of the long night she did continue to 
aver it—that she herself it was who 
did the deed for which Mrs. Netter- 
ville stands condemned to die ; she 
having, in a drunken squabble, 
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seized the man’s pistol and shot him 
dead upon the spot. And she fur- 
thermore avowed, with unspeakable 
groanings and many tears, that, ter- 
rified at the consequences of her own 
act, and moved besides by a fiend- 
ish desire of vengeance against thy 
mother, who had in some way un- 
wittingly, in times past, offended her, 
she not only accused her of the mur- 
der, but maintained that accusation 
afterward upon oath when examined 
before the High Court of Com- 
missioners in Dublin. Now then, 
maiden, rise up and speed. Thy 
mother’s life is in thy hands ; for 
with that paper, writ and witnessed 
by one who, however humble, is not 
altogether unknown as a zealous 
soldier in the camp of Israel—with 
that paper, I say, to attest her inno- 
cence, they must of a certainty ac- 
knowledge it, and let her go.” 

“ How shall I thank thee, O my 
God !” cried Nellie, scarcely able to 
believe her ears that she had heard 
the soldier rightly. 

“It is good to praise God always,” 
he replied sententiously, “ but at this 
moment briefly. Thy present care 
must be to get to Dublin with what 
speed thou mayest.” 

“ Alas !” said Nellie, “ how shall I 
get there? I have ridden day and 
night ever since I heard this un- 
happy news, and only yesterday even- 
ing our horses were so knocked up, 
that I and my companion had to find 
our way hither as best we could on 
foot.” 

“There are but two horses in these 
stables, and neither of them are mine 
to offer,” said the soldier, evidently 
distressed and anxious at the dilem- 
ma in which his protégée was placed. 
“ Nevertheless, and the Lord aiding 
me in my endeavors, I will do what 
I can. Come with me to the court- 
yard—I doubt not but thou knowest. 
the way well enough already.” 
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Yes, indeed! poor Nellie knew it 
well enough, and at any other time 
she might have wept at revisiting on 
so sad an errand a spot hitherto plea- 
santly associated in her mind with 
many a childish frolic, and many a 
petted animal, the favorites of the 
days gone by. Just now, however, 
she had no inclination to dwell on the 
memories of the past. Joy at the 
proved innocence of her mother, and 
a wild fear lest she herself should 
arrive too late in Dublin to allow of 
her profiting by the disclosure, filled 
her whole soul, and left no room 
there for sentimental sorrows. She 
found Roger already in the yard, en- 
gaged in hot discussion with an offi- 
cer of the English army, a coal-black 
charger, which the latter was holding 
carelessly by the bridle, being the 
apparent object of the dispute. 

“ Ay,” muttered her conductor, as 
he glanced toward the group ; “itis, 
I see, even as I suspected, and I shall 
have to pay dearly for Black Crom- 
well.” Then leaving Nellie a little 
in the background, he went up to the 
English officer and said: 

“Here is an unhappy maiden, 
Captain Rippel, bound upon an er- 
rand of life and death, and sorely in 
need of a good steed to bear her. 
The fate of a grave, God-fearing 
woman, even of Mistress Netterville 
herself, the late owner of this man- 
sion, is dependent on her speed, and, 
had I twenty horses in the stable, as 
I have not one, I declare unto thee 
as God liveth and seeth, that she 
should have her choice among them 
all.” 

“ Yea, and undoubtedly,” the other 
answered with a sneer. ‘ Neverthe- 
less, since it is even as thou sayest, 
and that thou hast them not, I fear 
me, good master sergeant, that this 
young daughter of Moab, who. has 
been lucky enough to find favor in 
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your eyes, will be none the better for 
your good intentions.” 

“Sir, if you be a man—a gentle- 
man—you cannot, you will not re- 
fuse!” cried the indignant Roger. 
“ Consider, this young lady is here a 
suppliant where once she dwelt the 
honored mistress of the mansion, and 
you cannot of asurety saynay! Re- 
member it is no gift we crave, for this 
purse contains double the value of 
your steed, strong and of admirable 
breeding as undoubtedly he is.” 

He held up a purse as he spoke, 
the parting gift of Henrietta, from 
whom, however, he had accepted it 
merely as a loan, to be afterward re- 
paid in some of the most valuable of 
the articles yet left him in his tower. 
It was well filled and heavy; but 
with a little smile of scorn the officer 
waved it quietly on one side. 

“ And how am I to be certified, I 
pray you, that this young maiden— 
who seems to have cast witchcraft on 
you both—is in reality Mistress Net- 
terville, or any other indeed than a 
base impostor?” he asked with a 
most offensive leer. “Scarce five 
days have as yet elapsed since I came 
hither, sent by the Lord High Deputy 
himself, to put order in this garrison, 
and to separate the elect of God from 
the sinful daughters of the land, 
and—” 

“Sir, do you dare!” cried Roger, 
suddenly cutting short his speech ; 
and, raising his hand, he would have 
struck him to the ground if the sol- 
dier had not placed himself hastily 
between them, saying in a monitory 
tone to Roger : 

“If thou wouldst not destroy the 
young maiden’s hopes altogether, sir, 
leave this affair to me. Another 
look or word of thine, and it will ut- 
terly miscarry.” 

Roger felt the man was right. It 
was not by violence or angry words 
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that he could best serve Nellie. He 
checked himself at once, therefore, 
and fell back, while the soldier said 
quietly to his superior officer : 

“Thou hast not, peradventure, 
captain, forgotten the offer which 
thou didst make to me some three 
days since, when first the way in 
which the Lord had disposed of our 
lots was made known to us at Net- 
terville ?” 

“Forgotten—no, in sooth — not 
I!” the other answered roughly. 
“Nor have I forgotten either with 
what manifest folly and ingratitude 
thou didst reject it ; better though it 
was by a hundred pieces of good 
gold, than that which one of thy 
comrades didst thankfully accept 
from Major Pepper.” 

“Throw Black Cromwell and the 
white mare Daylight into the bargain, 
and I accept,” the soldier answered 
quietly. 

“What, part with Black Crom- 
well? Black Cromwell, who hath 


carried me unhurt through more bat- 
tles than David himself ever fought 
against the Philistines?” the officer 
demanded with well-affected astonish- 


ment. “Verily and indeed, master 
sergeant, thou art, as I do perceive, 
notwithstanding thy good odor for 
most punctilious sanctity—thou art, 
I say, but an extortioner after all. 
Had it been the mare alone, now, 
though she also is a very marvel for 
strength and speed—I had never 
said thee nay ; but to talk to me of 
parting with Black Cromwell is to 
prick me, so to speak, upon the very 
apple of the eye.” 

“ Nevertheless I have a fancy for 
him, and if I cannot get him, I will 
still hold fast to Netterville, the in- 
heritance which the Lord himself 
hath of late assigned me in this new 
land of promise,” the other steadily 
replied. 

“There is the good horse, Battle 
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of Worcester, he is stronger than 
Black Cromwell, and would altoge- 
ther suit the maiden better,” his su- 
perior rejoined in a coaxing tone. 

“Yea, but he hath an ugly trick of 
going lame ere the first mile is over,” 
Sergeant Jackson responded with a 
knowing smile, and then he added in 
a tone which was evidently intended 
to bring the discussion to an end, 
“Tt will be all in vain to dispute this 
matter any further, Captain Rippel. 
If you have in truth, as you seem to 
say, made up your mind to keep 
Black Cromwell for your own riding, 
I, on the other hand, am equally re- 
solved not to part with this house of 
Netterville, which will serve me well 
enough, I doubt not, as a residence, 
once I have brought my old mother 
hither to help me in its keeping.” 

““ Nay, then, usurer, take the horse 
and thy money with it!” cried the of- 
ficer, in a tone far less expressive of 
vexation than of triumph at the result 
of the discussion. ‘Take thy money 
and hand me over that debenture 
which, with the loss of such a char- 
ger as Black Cromwell, is, I fear me, 
but too dearly purchased.” 

Without deigning to utter a single 
syllable in return, Sergeant Jackson 
took the purse which the other in his 
affected indignation almost flung at 
his head, with one hand, while with 
the other he drew forth from the 
breast-pocket of his coat a paper, 
being the identical debenture - in 
question, and presented it to his offi- 
cer. Captain Rippel snatched it 
hastily from him, ran his eye over it 
to make sure that it was the right one, 
and then, turning on his heel, saun- 
tered out of the courtyard, without 
even condescending to glance toward 
the spot where Nellie stood anxious- 
ly awaiting the result. 

Sergeant Jackson instantly dived 
into one of the stables, and seizing 
a side-saddle, (Nellie’s own saddle 
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of the olden times,) he led forth a 
strong, handsome mare, as white as 
milk, and began to saddle it in hot 
haste ; while Roger, taking the hint, 
did the same for Cromwell. 

“TI am afraid I have cost you very 
dear,” Nellie said in a low, grateful 
tone, as she stood beside the ser- 
geant. “Believe me, for nothing 
less than a mother’s life would I 
have suffered you to make such a 
sacrifice.” 

“‘ Nay, maiden, call it not a sacri- 
fice,” he answered without looking 
round, and giving a pull to the girths 
to make sure that they were tight. 
“Or if thou needs must think it one, 
remember that, had not thy good 
mother saved my life, I should not 
have been here to make it.” 

Nellie’s heart was too full to speak, 
and she suffered him to lift her in 
silence to her saddle. He settled 
her in it as carefully and tenderly as 
if, instead of a simple soldier, he had 
been one of the old courtly race of 
cavaliers, from which she was herself 
descended, and then, with one last 
whispered word of gratitude for him- 
self, and one last loving message for 
old Grannie, which he promised to 
deliver to her in person, Nellie rode 
forth from Netterville, and, without 
even giving it a farewell glance, 
turned her horse’s head toward Dub- 
lin. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE city of Dublin, as it stood 
within its walls in the days of the 
Protectorate, barely covered ground 
to the extent of an Irish mile, and 
was built entirely on the south side 
of the Liffey. That side, therefore, 
only of the river was embanked by 
quays, and not even ¢ha¢ in its en- 
tirety ; the space now occupied by 
the new custom-house and other 
buildings, to the extent of several 
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thousand feet, being then mere ooze 
and swamp, kept thus by the con- 
tinued overflowing of the tides. 

To the north of the Liffey, how- 
ever, there was a suburb, built, as 
time went on and the exigencies of an 
ever-increasing population required, 
outside the walls of the fortified city. 
It was called “Ostmantown,” now 
“Oxmantown,” and occupied a very 
insignificant space between Mary’s 
Abbey and Church street; Stoney 
Batter, Grange Gorman, and Glass- 
manogue, being merely villages scat- 
tered here and there in the open 
country to a considerable distance 
northward. A bridge of very ancient 
date, the bridge of “ Dubhgh-all,” 
also at a later period styled the “ Old 
Bridge,” formed the sole means of 
communication (except by boat) be- 
tween the city and its northern sub- 
urb. Built upon four arches, and 
closed in on the Dublin side by a 
strong gate-house with turrets and 
portcullis, the Old Bridge, like all 
others of similar antiquity, was broad 
enough and strong enough to form a 
sort of street within itself; shops be- 
ing erected upon either side, and 
traffic as busy and as eager there, as 
in the more legitimate thoroughfares 
of the city. 

From Old Bridge men passed at 
ence into Bridge street, ( Vicus Pon- 
tis formerly,) a long, narrow thorough- 
fare, hemmed in on one side by the 
city walls, and on the other by a 
tolerably handsome row of houses. 
These houses were almost all built 
in the cage-work fashion of the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, and roofed in 
with tiles and shingles. Many of 
them also possessed inscriptions 
which, cut deep into the wood above 
the doorway, stated the name and 
calling of the owner, with the addi- 
tion frequently of some pious senti- 
ment or appropriate phrase from 
Scripture. This custom seems to 
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have been a favorite one in Dublin, 
and in the more antique portions of 
the city there existed houses, even to 
a very recent period of its history, 
upon which might still be read the 
names and occupations of the men 
who, more than two hundred years 
before, had resided within their walls. 

On the day on which we are about 
to introduce Dublin to our readers, 
there had been a_ considerable 
amount of stir and bustle going on 
among its inhabitants, and more es- 
pecially among those of Bridge street. 
Rumors had, in fact, been rife since 
early dawn of an expected rising of 
the rebels (as the king’s partisans 
were then styled by their opponents) 
in the north; and men speculated in 
hope and fear, as their secret wishes 
moved them, on the probability of 
the report. It received something 


like confirmation in the afternoon, 
one or two regiments of recently ar- 
rived English soldiers, armed from 
head to heel, and evidently ready to 


go into action at a moment’s notice, 
having been marched out of the city 
and sent northward. Later on in 
the day, moreover, it became known 
that the Lord-Deputy himself, Henry 
Cromwell, the best of Ireland’s re- 
cent rulers, accompanied by a strong 
escort, was proceeding in the same 
direction, and might be looked for 
at any moment at the “Ormond 
Gate,” which shut out Bridge street 
on the city side, just as the “Gate- 
house” closed it on that of the Old 
Bridge. 

But if people stood at their doors 
and windows to do honor to the com- 
ing of their’ king-deputy, there yet 
seemed to be another and still strong- 
er attraction for them at the end of 
the street opposite that by which he 
was expected to appear. Eyes were 
cast quite as often, though more fur- 
tively, in the direction of the Old 
Bridge as in that of the Ormond 
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Gate ; for, in the midst of other ru- 
mors, there had come a whisper, no 
one knew how or by whom it had 
been first set agoing, that a person 
suspected of belonging to the rebel 
party had just been arrested on the 
river, having attempted, by means of 
a boat, to elude the passage of the 
Old Bridge, and so penetrate unchal- 
lenged into the heart of the city. 
There followed, as a matter of 
course, much secret and some anx- 
ious speculation as to the rank and 
real object of the arrested person, 
but no one ventured to make open 
inquiry into the matter. Cromwell’s 
brief reign of blood had stricken men 
dumb with fear. To have shown 
the smallest interest in persons sus- 
pected of belonging to the rebel par- 
ty, would have been but to have 
drawn down suspicion on themselves ; 
and suspicion, in those hard times, 
was too nearly akin to condemnation 
to be heedlessly incurred. Instead, 
therefore, of going at once to the 
Gate-house and ascertaining the real 
facts of the case from its guardians, 
people were content, while awaiting 
the appearance of the military caval- 
cade from the castle, to question and 
conjecture among themselves as to 
the rank and real business of the 
arrested man. A flourish of trum- 
pets before Ormond Gate put a stop 
at last to their gossipings. Heads 
and eyes, if not hearts and good 
wishes, were instantly turned in that 
direction ; the gate was flung open, 
and Henry Cromwell, surrounded by 
a goodly company of officers and 
private gentlemen, rode at a brisk 
pace through it. A moment after- 
ward, and he had swept past all the 
gazers, and pulled up opposite the 
Old Bridge. The guard at the Gate- 
house instantly turned out to receive 
him, the portcullis was drawn up, 
and he was actually spurring his 
horse forward to the bridge, when a 
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girl, in the habit of a western pea- 
sant, darted through the soldiers and 
flung herself on her knees before 
him. ‘The movement was so rapid 
and unexpected that, if the Lord- 
Deputy had not reined up his steed 
until he nearly threw it on its 
haunches, he must inevitably have 
ridden over her. A moment of si- 
lent astonishment ensued. The girl 
herself uttered no cry, and said not 
a syllable as to the nature of her pe- 
tition ; but as she lifted up her head 
toward the Lord Henry, her hood, 
falling back upon her shoulders, re- 
vealed a face of ashy whiteness, and 
there was a pleading, agonized ex- 
pression in the dark eyes she raised 
to his, which told more than many 
words, of the inarticulate anguish of 
the soul within. 

Henry Cromwell was not of a na- 
ture to be harsh to any one, much 
less to a woman ; but there had been 
information enough sent in to him 
that morning to make him suspect a 
snare, and he turned sternly for ex- 
planation to the chief officer of the 
guard. 

“What means this unseemly inter- 
ruption, corporal?” he asked, as the 
latter was vainly endeavoring to in- 
duce Nellie to rise from her knees. 
“Is this maiden a prisoner ? or if not 
a prisoner, is she distraught, that she 
thus ventures, bare-headed and dress- 
ed in such ungodly play-acting 
fashion, to rush into our very pre- 
sence ?” 

“A prisoner of only half-an-hour’s 
standing is she, may it please your 
excellency,” the soldier answered 
promptly, “she and her companion! 
They were seen attempting to cross 
the river in a boat borrowed from 
some of the natives on the other 
side, and as it seemed to me that 
their purpose must needs be seditious 
to demand such secrecy, I caused 
both to be apprehended, and have 
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kept them here to wait your honor’s 
further directions in the matter.” 
“Ormiston,” said the Lord-Deputy, 
turning to one of the younger of the 
group of officers behind him, “ re- 
main you here, and examine, with 
Corporal Holdfast, into this business. 
If there be aught which seems im- 
portant hid beneath this masquerad- 
ing folly, follow me at once to Glass- 
manogue, where I shall have business 
to detain me for a couple of hours ; 
but if it be only, as I do suspect, the 
silly freak of a love-sick maiden, in 
that case I shall not look for you be- 
fore to-morrow morning, when you 
will bring me, as I have explained 
already, the last despatches which 
may have come from England.” 
Having thus somewhat summarily 
despatched poor Nellie’s business, 
but little dreaming of the great ser- 
vice he had done her in appointing 
young Ormiston her guardian, Henry 
Cromwell dashed over the bridge, 
and, followed instantly by his escort, 
galloped northward. The moment 
Nellie saw that her efforts to hold 
speech with the Lord-Deputy him- 
self would prove in vain, she had 
risen of her own accord, and, the 
hood once more drawn modestly over 
her head and face, had stood aside 
to let him pass, with a calm, sad 
dignity in her look and bearing which 
had its due effect upon the rough 
soldier who had made her captive. 
He did not again attempt to touch, 
or even to address her, but standing 
near her silently and respectfully, 
seemed to wait until of her own ac- 
cord she should return with him to 
the Gate-house. Thus unmolested, 
Nellie forgot his existence altogether, 
and equally heedless of the crowd, 
which, having gathered in the wake 
of the Lord-Deputy, was now gazing 
curiously and compassionately upon 
her, she stood considering what her 
next move should be, when, in obedi- 
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ence to his orders, Harry Ormiston 
approached her. 

As he took Corporal Holdfast’s 
place beside her, Nellie lifted her 
eyes to his face, and recognized him 
instantly as the young officer who 
had been riding with Henrietta on 
the day of their first meeting in the 
wilderness. A soft cry of joy escap- 
ed her lips, and Harry Ormiston 
broke down in his half-uttered greet- 
ing. He also remembered her face 
—have we not already told our 
reader that it was by no means one 
easily to be forgotten ?—but of the 
when or the where that he had seen 
it, he had no such distinct a recol- 
lection. Silently, and with a look of 
timid hope stealing over that fair 
face, Nellie drew Henrietta’s missive 
from her bosom and placed it in his 
hands. 

Ormiston glanced at the super- 
scription, and with a flush of honest 
joy mantling on his features, eagerly 
tore itopen. Scarcely, however, had 
he read three lines ere the scene 
among the mountains, which had 
ended in his quarrel with his be- 
trothed, rose before him like a vision, 
and instantly remembering Nellie as 
the fair girl who had been in some 
measure, albeit unwittingly, its cause, 
he turned sharply upon Corporal 
Holdfast. 

“How is this, corporal? I fear 
me you have made some grave mis- 
take! This young maiden whom 
you hold a prisoner is the bearer to 
me of a token from one whose zeal 
and faithfulness in the good cause 
cannot be suspected—even from a 
member of the household of that 
brave and God-fearing Major Hewit- 
son, who has set up his camp on the 
very edge of the wilderness, and thus 
made of his small garrison a very 
tower of strength against the incur- 
sions of the enemy.” 

“Nay, and if your honor says it, 
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it must needs be true,” the man— 
a bluff old soldier, with little preten- 
sions to sanctity in his composition 
—answered with suppressed impa- 
tience ; “and therefore I can only 
marvel that a maiden, known and 
esteemed by the family of worthy 
Major Hewitson, should not only 
have sought to cheat our vigilance 
by crossing the river privately in a 
boat, but should have done so in the 
company of a man whom I myself 
can testify to having been a chief of 
some repute in the army of the Irish 
enemy, having crossed swords with 
him at the battle of ‘Knockna- 
clashy,’ as I think they call it in their 
barbarous language, where he fought 
(I needs must own it) with a valor 
worthy of a better cause.” 

Major Ormiston turned, gravely 
but kindly, to Nellie. 

“T fear me much,” he said, “ that 
you have been but ill-advised in all 
this business. Why not have pre- 
sented yourself openly at the bridge 
if the matter which has brought you 
hither will bear investigation? and 
why, more than all the rest, have you 
come attended by a person whose 
very company must needs render 
you suspect yourself ?” 

“QO sir!” said Nellie, weeping 
sadly, as she began to fear that even 
Henrietta’s recommendation to mercy 
might perhaps avail her little ; “we 
had not the password, without which 
we never should have been permit- 
ted to enter Dublin by the bridge ; 
and our errand is, alas! of such a 
nature, that every moment lost is of 
deep and sad importance.” 

“ Our errand,” Ormiston thought- 
fully repeated. “This errand, then, 
is not entirely your own, but is in 
some way or other interesting also 
to the man by whom Master Hold- 
fast tells me you are accompanied.” 

“He should have said ‘a gentie- 
man,” Nellie answered, with a slight 
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rebuking emphasis on the latter 
word—* a gentleman who, at his own 
great trouble, and, I fear me, risk, 
has enabled me to accomplish this 
journey ; in which, however, he has 
no other interest than such as any 
kind and noble heart might feel in 
the sorrows and perils of an unpro- 
tected girl.” 

“Where is he—this other pris- 
oner?” Ormiston asked, turning for 
information to the corporal. 

“In the gate-house, sir, where we 
have him safe under lock and key ; 
for he was no prisoner to be left at 
large like this silly maiden, who beg- 
ged so hard to be allowed to see the 
Lord-Deputy go by, that I found it 
not in my heart to deny her so small 
a favor ; for the doing of which, I 
trust I have not incurred the dis- 
pleasure either of your honor or of 
his highness the Lord Henry.” 

“Certainly not, honest Holdfast ; 
you have acted both well and merci- 
fully in all this business. And now 
lead the way to the gate-house, and 
trouble not your wits about this 
young maiden. I myself will be her 
surety that she attempt not to es- 
cape.” 

He offered his hand very respect- 
fully.to Nellie as he finished speak- 
ing, and she suffered him to lead 
her in silence toward the bridge. 
As they entered the gate-house, how- 
ever, she quietly withdrew her hand 
and glided from his side to that of 
Roger. 

Ormiston instantly recognized the 
latter as the dispossessed owner of the 
“Rath,” and an officer, beside, of 
some standing in the recently dis- 
banded army of the Irish. Courteous- 
ly saluting him, therefore, he inform- 
ed him that he had been deputed by 
the Lord-Deputy to inquire into the 
nature of the business which had 
brought him to Dublin, adding an 
earnest hope on his own part that it 
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might prove to be in no way connect- 
ed with political affairs. 

“That, most assuredly, it is not,” 
said Roger, pleased and touched by 
the young officer’s manner, and sa- 
tisfied by Henrietta’s letter, which 
Ormiston still held open in his hand, 
that he was addressing the person for 
whom it had been intended. “ My 
business is one which solely concerns 
this young gentlewoman, and con- 
cerns her, in fact, so nearly, that if 
you cannot aid her, as Mistress Hew- 
itson half hinted that you could, I 
trust, at all events, you will give me 
as much of my liberty for this one day 
as may enable me to do so myself. 
I too am a soldier and an officer, 
Major Ormiston, and you may trust 
me that I will not abuse your favor.” 

“Sir,” said Nellie imploringly, 
“you have not read the letter—if you 
would but read the letter! Mistress 
Hewitson half promised that you 
would help me !” 

Thus called upon, Ormiston ran his 
eyes over Henrietta’s letter, which, 
concluding it to be on matters mere- 
ly personal to himself, he had been 
reserving for more private, and there- 
fore more satisfactory perusal. 

Nellie watched him anxiously as he 
read on, and with a spasm of anguish 
at her heart she saw that, as he gra- 
dually took in the nature of its con- 
tents, his first look of eager joy dis- 
appeared, and was succeeded by one 
of deep and tender pity—pity which 
made itself felt in the very accents of 
his voice, as he exclaimed : 

“Young Mistress Netterville ! Good 
God! And I never even dreamed 
of the relationship! Alas! that you 
should have come so far, only to find 
sorrow and disappointment in the 
end.” 

“Oh! not dead! not dead !” cried 
Nellie, terrified by his words and 
looks. “ Say, not dead—not dead— 
I do entreat you !”, 
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“No, no!—not dead—yet,” he an- 
swered nervously. He could not 
bring himself to say that she was to 
die upon the morrow. 

“Nay, Major Ormiston,” Roger 
here interposed, for Nellie was sob- 
bing in speechless anguish, “if not 
dead all is well—or may at all events 
yet be well—for this most injured 
jady. I have hope still—hope in the 
honor and justice even of our enemy. 
See this paper! It was writ by the 
soldier who hath lately received as his 
share in the Irish spoil the house and 
lands of Netterville, and who is ready 
to aver on oath that he took it down 
word for word from the lips of the 
very woman who did that deed for 
which Mrs. Netterville stands con- 
demned to die.” 

Ormiston glanced rapidly over the 
papers which Roger had drawn from 
his bosom and given to him. 

“Yes, yes!” he cried joyfully, “I 
doubt it not in the least. Sergeant 
Jackson is well known as a man of 
truth beyond suspicion, and these 
lines, moreover, do but repeat the de- 
fence which the unhappy lady urged 
over and over again upon her trial, 
insisting that the accusation against 
her was an act of private vengeance. 
But all this can be discussed here- 
after. Time presses ; and whatever 
is to be done to save her, must be 
done at once.” 

“The Lords Chief-Justices,” sug- 
gested Roger; but Ormiston shook 
his head with a little smile of scorn. 

“Little likely they to reverse a 
sentence pronounced in their own 
courts!” he said. “No, no! it is to 
the Lord-Deputy we must appeal. I 
will ride after him at once, and in a 
couple of hours at the furthest you 
may look for me with the result. I 
trust in God that it may be a good 
one.” 

He left the room without waiting 
for an answer, and in another minute 
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they heard him gallop across the 
bridge. The next two hours were 
passed by Nellie in an agony of ex- 
pectation which was painful to be- 
hold. She could not stay still a mo- 
ment. Sometimes she paced the nar- 
row guard-room with rapid and im- 
patient footsteps—sometimes, regard- 
less of the presence of the English 
soldiery, she flung herself on her 
knees, weeping and praying almost 
aloud in her agony. Every stir upon 
the bridge—every sound from the 
street beyond, seemed to announce 
the return of her messenger, and at 
these moments she would stand up, 
shivering from head to foot in sucha 
fever of hope and fear, that Roger at 
last became seriously alarmed, and 
remonstrated firmly and affectionately 
with her on her want of self-command. 
At last, to his inexpressible relief, a 
bustle at the doorway announced Or- 
miston’s return, and a moment after- 
ward the latter entered the guard- 
room. Nellie stood up, as white as 
ashes, and utterly incapable of either 
speaking or moving toward him. 
Shocked at the mute anguish of her 
face, Ormiston took her hand in his ; 
but when she looked at him, expect- 
ing him to address her, he hesitated, 
like one doubtful of the effect of the 
tidings he was bringing. 

“ For God’s sake, speak at once !” 
cried Roger. “Anything is better for 
her than this suspense! Say, is it 
life or death ?” 

“Not death, certainly—at least I. 
hope not,” said Ormiston, vainly seek- 
ing in his own mind for some fitter 
words by which to convey his mean- 
ing. 

The blood rushed to Nellie’s tem- 
ples, and the pupils of her eyes dila- 
ted, but still she could not answer. 

“You hope?” Roger repeated sad- 
ly. He saw, though Nellie did not, 
that there still existed some uncer- 
tainty in the matter. 
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“ There is a reprieve at all events,” 
he said, in the same joyless tones in 
which he had before replied. 

The color faded from Nellie’s cheek, 
and the gladness from her eye. “Only 
a reprieve—only ¢hat,” she muttered, 
in tones so hoarse and changed that 
the young men could hardly believe 
it to be hers—“ only that !” 

“ But the rest will follow,” said Or- 
miston, trying to reassure her. “The 
Lord-Deputy will himself inquire in- 
to the business, and—” 

“Nay, then, she is safe indeed!” 
Nellie interrupted him to say. “With 
that confession, furnished by her chief 
accuser, her innocence must be clear 
as daylight. O sir! she is safe— 
surely she is safe!” she added, try- 
ing to reassure herself by the repeti- 
tion of the word, and yet sorely puz- 
zled by a something in Ormiston’s 
eyes which looked more like pity than 
sympathy in her joy. 

“Safe? I trust so—with all my 
heart and soul I trust so,” he answer- 
ed gravely. “ Nevertheless, my dear 
young lady, I would counsel you, as 
a friend, not to suffer your hopes to 
soar too high, lest any after disap- 
pointment should be too terrible for 
endurance.” 

“Tf she is reprieved, she will be 
pardoned; and if she is pardoned, 
she will live,” Nellie repeated slowly, 
like one trying yet dreading to disco- 
ver the hidden meaning of his words. 

She will live,” he amended gent- 
ly ; “yes, certainly, if God hath de- 
creed it as well as man.” 

“Nay, if she is in God’s hands 
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only, I am content,” said Nellie, with 
a sudden return to confidence, which 
somewhat astonished Ormiston. “JI 
also have been in God’s hands,” she 
added, with an appealing look toward 
Roger, “ and can tell how much more 
merciful they are than man’s. Sir, I 
conclude from what you say that she 
is ailing; may I not go to her at 
once ?” 

“Tf you are strong enough,” he was 
beginning, but she interrupted him 
with a burst of grief and indignation. 

“ How? not strong enough? and I 
have come all this way to see her! 
O mother, mother !” she sobbed con- 
vulsively, “little you dream your child 
is near, bringing peace and pardon to 
your prison !” 

Roger saw that Ormiston knew 
more than he liked to tell, and asked 
in a low voice : 

“The poor lady, then, is very ill ?” 

“ Dying !” the other answered curt- 
ly. 

“Will her daughter be in time to 
see her, think you?” 

“Tn time; but that is all. She has 
burst a blood-vessel, as I have just 
now learned, and this reprieve seems 
little better than a mockery ; for no 
one dreams that she could have sur- 
vived for the tragedy of to-morrow.” 

“Then let Nellie go at once,” said 
Roger promptly. “She has ridden 
night and day to see her mother, and 
sad as the meeting may be, it would 
be sadder still if they met no more. 
Let her go at once.” 

And so it was decided. 
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NEWMAN’S 


POEMS. 


BY H. W. WILBERFORCE, 


THE little volume of poems pub- 
lished anonymously under this hum- 
ble title,* produced an impression im- 
mediately on its publication, not only 
among Catholics but among English 
readers in general, which could hard- 
ly have been caused by a volume of 
poems from any other writer of the 
day, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the Laureate. The explanation is to 
be found in the initials J. H. N. at 
the end of the preface—a signature 
long ago of world-wide celebrity. 

There may be those who feel sur- 
prised to find that a man chiefly 
known as having been, under God’s 
providence and grace, the main au- 
thor of the Oxford movement of 1833, 
should be found to have possess- 


ed and exercised extraordinary poet- 


ical gifts. It may perhaps be part- 
ly a lurking feeling of envy, partly a 
just perception how rarely any one 
man combines numerous unconnect- 
ed powers, which makes the world 
at large reluctant to admit that any 
man has greatly distinguished him- 
self in a line far removed from that 
specially his own. But that feeling, 
be its origin what it may, does not in 
reason apply to the case before us, 
because it would seem that the gifts 
which specially qualify a man to pro- 
duce a deep effect upon the hearts 
and consciences of his fellows, to be 
the founder and leader of any great 
school of thought, social, moral, poli- 
tical, or religious, are very much the 
same as those required for the making 
of a great poet. 


* Verses on Various Occasions. London: Burns, 
Oates & Co. 1868. For sale at the Catholic Publi- 
cation House, 126 Nassau street, New York. 
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This is at first sight so obvious, that 
we incline to think the only real argu- 
ment against it would be, an appeal 
to experience. It will be said, there 
is a small class of men who have won 
among their fellows (as if it were a 
title of honor formally secured to 
them) the name of “the poet,” and 
no one of them has been, except in 
his own special art of poetical com- 
position, among the great leaders of 
human thought. But this is easily 
accounted for. A man immersed for 
years in public affairs of any kind, 
however richly his mind may have 
been stored with poetical images, and 
however natural it may have been to 
him to have sought for them a poeti- 
cal expression, can rarely have had 
leisure to cultivate the merely artis- 
tic part of poetical composition to the 
degree necessary for success as a 
poet. It is hardly likely that in his 
case there should combine the many 
accidental circumstances necessary 
(over and above the possession of 
great poetical endowments) for the 
composition, publication, and general 
diffusion of any considerable poetical 
work. And even if all these should 
happen to meet, the mere fact of being 
very greatly distinguished in any other 
line is of itself, we strongly suspect, 
enough to prevent any man from being 
chiefly remembered as a great poet. 
The name of “the poet Cowper” is 
a household word in every English 
family. But if “William Cowper, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple” (as his 
name stands on the title-page) had 
risen to the woolsack, we believe that, 
even though he might have written 
the same poems, he would never have 
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gained the title. If indeed mediocrity 
in everything else had sufficed to gain 
a high and permanent reputation for 
a man of equal mediocrity in poetical 
talents, we should now have talked of 
Cowper’s friend as “the poet Hayley.” 
But that the highest poetical genius 
does not obtain the title for a man 
otherwise conspicuous, is proved by 
the example of Shakespeare. Merely 
because he has left behind him dra- 
matic works to which the world af- 
fords no rival, not even the preémi- 
nent poetical genius shown in his 
poems has caused the world at large 
to speak and think of him as “the 
poet Shakespeare.” Nor would Dry- 
den, despite of his matchless lyric 
poems, have attained the title, if 
among his numerous plays he had 
written Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear. 

It seems to us that these consider- 
ations are enough to answer the ob- 
jection from experience, which might 
perhaps be urged against our opinion, 
that the qualities which qualify a man 
to exercise a deep influence on his 
fellows and make him a leader of the 
souls of men, are in fact the same as 
those which qualify him for success 
as a poet. 

We think this volume will convince 
most of those who read it that we 
are right. The weighty and touching 
thoughts of these poems bear the 
stamp of the same mint from which 
issued those volumes of sermons, 
which, far more than any other work, 
have impressed a permanent stamp 
upon the generation of English rea- 
ders which is now tending, as Dr. 
Newman says of himself, “toward 
the decline of life.” It is impossible 
to read them without feeling that, if 
his life had been one of mere literary 
leisure, his chosen employment would 
probably have been poetry. As itis, 
he has evidently resorted to it, not 
when he was thinking of others, but 
when he sought to relieve the fulness 
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of his own soul. In this world he has 
written in prose ; his poetry has been 
the record of his inner struggles and 
emotions, and has been written for 
himself and his God. 

As long as any memory of the 
English nation and the English lan- 
guage remains among men, Dr. New- 
man, we doubt not, will be remem- 
bered and reverenced ; not indeed as 
one of the few whom poetry has made 
great, but as one of the great men 
who have written poetry. And so far 
from deeming it strange that such 
should be the case with the great 
author of the movement of 1833, we, 
for our part, should have thought it 
strange if, in a man of the highest 
literary culture, the intense feelings 
in which that movement originated 
had not relieved themselves by poet- 
ical expression. We believe, indeed, 
that few if any great moral move- 
ments have taken place in which 
something more or less of the same 
kind has not been found. Perhaps 
the most remarkable exception was 
the change of religion in England in 
the sixteenth century ; the leaders in 
which not only produced no great 
poetical work, but did not leave be- 
hind them so much as a hymn. This 
was a striking contrast, not only to 
the contemporary movement in Ger- 
many, and to that of the Methodists 
in the eighteenth century, but also 
to that of the earlier Lollards. The 
explanation, however, is not far to 
seek. Lord Macaulay says, “ Ridley 
was perhaps the only person who had 
any important share in the English 
Reformation, who did not consider 
it as a mere political job.” Now, at- 
tractive as jobbing is to many very 
clever men, it is hardly qualified to 
inspire any poetical afflatus. Cran- 
mer was too busy getting what he 
could for himself, to be musing overt 
poetical images. Besides, the Refor- 
mation in England appealed not se 
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much to men’s deeper feelings, as to 
their natural and reasonable dislike 
to have their property confiscated 
and themselves imprisoned, hanged, 
and cut up alive ; and this last kind 
of appeal neither needed nor encou- 
raged poetical powers. 

To return to the volume before us, 
the poems were so evidently written 
only for the author himself that it is 
our signal good fortune that they 
have ever been published. The 
greater part of them first appeared 
in a series called the Lyra Apostolica, 
in many successive numbers of the 
British Magazine, edited by the late 
Hugh James Rose, in which several 
of Dr. Newman’s earliest prose writ- 
ings were originally published. It 
was afterward issued in the form of 
a small volume, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1836. By far the 
greater part of it was supplied by 
Dr. Newman ; the other poems, by 
five of his intimate friends.* ‘To 


* These were John Bowden, “with whom ” (Dr. 
Newman writes in the A fologia) “ I spent almost ex- 
clusively my undergraduate years.” He died just 
before Dr. Newman became a Catholic. His two 
sons are now fathers in the London Oratory.— Hurrell 
Froude, whose noble character and high gifts Dr. 
Newman has sketched with admirable force, truth, 
and beauty, in three pages of the A fologia, which he 
sums up by saying: “It is difficult to enumerate the 
precise additions to my theological creed which I de- 
rived from a friend to whom I owe so much. He 
made me look with admiration toward the Church of 
Rome, and in the same degree dislike the Reforma- 
tion. He fixed on me the idea of devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, and he led me gradually to believe in 
the Real Presence.” He died February 29th, 1836, 
“ prematurely,” says Dr. Newman, “and in the con- 
flict and transition-state of opinion. His religious 
views never reached their ultimate conclusion, by the 
very reason of their multitude and their depth.”—John 
Keble, the author of The Christian Year, of whom 
Dr. Newman writes (A fologia, edition i. p. 75) words 
expressing deep feelings shared by many who are now, 
by God’s grace, members of the Catholic Church. He 
died in 1865, and at this moment, on his birthday, 
April 27th, the first stone of a new college at Oxford, 
erected as a testimonial to him, and bearing his name, 
is being laid by the Archbishop of Canterbury.—Ro- 
bert Isaac Wilberforce, second son of William Wil- 
berforce. From his earliest years his character seem- 
ed made up of truth, purity, unselfishness, tenderness 
of affection, and indefatigable diligence. As his great 
powers developed, they showed themselves perhaps 
the more remarkable from their combination with a 
degree of humility so extraordinary as to be his chief 
characteristic. After a university career of unusual 


distinction, he was elected fellow of Oriel College, on 
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these are added, in the present vol- 
ume, a few of earlier and a good 
many of later date. All of them 
seem equally to have been compos- 
ed without any view to publication, 
and considering that their illustrious 
author has always been remarkable 
for a dislike to put himself forward, 
and for an almost extreme suscepti- 
bility of feeling, some persons may 
wonder that he has ever been able to 
persuade himself to give them to the 
world. We do not share their won- 
der; for we long ago came to the 
conclusion that it is by men of the 
greatest natural reserve that the full- 
est confidences of their inner feelings 
are not unfrequently made. In the 
common intercourse of society such 
men display least of their real feel- 
ing. But being distinguished from 


others by the depth and strength of 
their thoughts and affections, more 
lasting convictions and emotions, and 
greater self-knowledge, they can, up- 


on any call of duty, speak out most 
unreservedly and sincerely ; and the 
pain it gives them to make any reve- 


the same day with Hurrell Froude, with whom he is 
classed by Dr. Newman, in the A fologia, as one with 
whom he was, “in particular, intimate and affection- 
ate.” He became a country clergyman, and afterward 
archdeacon; and in 1838 published (in combination 
with the present Bishop of Oxford) the Life of Wii- 
liam Wilberforce. His theological works were all of 
laterdate. It is characteristic that he always declared 
he would never have undertaken any of them if Mr 
Newman had not left the field unoccupied. In the 
opinion of most persons, except himself, his equal in 
learning and ability was not then left in the Church o: 
England. In 1854, he became a member of the Catho- 
lic Church, and died in 1857, while studying at Rome 
for the priesthood. — Isaac Williams was fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. He remained much longer 
in Oxford, sharing Mr. Newman’s intercourse and 
counsels. In 1840, Mr. Newman dedicated the beau- 
tiful volume on Zhe Church of the Fathers “to my 
dear and much admired Isaac Williams, the sight of 
whom carries back his friends to ancient, holy, and 
happy times.” He is, perhaps, best known by his 
published poems; but he has also published a series 
of devotional commentaries on the gospels, of grea: 
beauty and to which many are deeply indebted. He 
died in 1865. Dr. Newman went to visit him in his 
country retirement only a few days before. Our read- 
ers,we think, will feel an interest in this brief memorial 
of a group of men so closely connected with the col- 
lection in which many of these poems originally ap- 
peared. 
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lation of their inner selves is such 
that, to do it completely, costs them 
little, if anything, more than to speak 
of themselves at all. This, all the 
world sees, has been exemplified in 
the Afologia, and in its measure it 
has been the same with the Lyra 
A postolica, and with the present vol- 
ume. The poems in the Zyra were, 
nearly all of them, the expression of 
the thoughts which crowded into the 
mind of Dr. Newman during a tour 
in the Mediterranean, between De- 
cember, 1832, and July, 1833. The 
present volume adds very greatly to 
their interest by giving the place and 
day of their composition. ‘Thus, the 
poem headed “ Angelic Guidance” 
was written on the day on which he 
left Oxford. In our days, in which a 
very few hours upon the Great West- 
ern takes Oxford men to Falmouth 
without trouble or fatigue, the date, 
“Whitchurch, December 3d, 1832,” is 
interesting. Whitchurch is a some- 
what dreary and secluded village, at 
which the direct road from Oxford to 
Southampton intersected the mail 
road from London to Exeter and 
Falmouth. There was in those days 
a coach to Southampton, to the top 
of which Mr. Newman mounted, (the 
present writer and other Oriel friends 
standing in the street, in front of the 
Angel Inn, to see the last of him.) 
Before midday he reached Whit- 
church, and there had to wait till 
night for the Falmouth mail. We 
should be curious to know what has 
become of the large inn at Whit- 
church which was maintained by this 
of traffic. It must long. ago 
have been shut up. Mr. Newman’s 
ife had hitherto been almost entirely 
confined to one or two places, and 
now he was starting alone for distant 
lands, and began by waiting many 
hours at a lonely and (crede experto) 
sufficiently drearyinn. His thoughts 
turned to the guardian angel who, as 


sort 
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he already believed, bore him com- 
pany. The Apologia tells us how 
early in life his thoughts had run upon 
angels and their ministrations. He 
says of these lines: “ They speak of 
‘the vision’ that haunted me. That 
vision is more or less brought out in 
the whole series of these composi- 
tions.” We need hardly say how 
much these circumstances add to 
the interest of the poem, which a; 
peared in the Zyva without any ex 
planation of the circumstances unde1 
which it was composed. 

It is impossible to read these 
poems without feeling how much a 
man takes with him from home of 
the thoughts which are called out 
even by the most striking and mem 
orable scene. The events going on 
in England—the evident decay of 
what he still believed to be the “re 
formed church ”—formed the color- 
ing medium through which he looked 
at all he saw. Thus, at sea, the day 
he left Gibraltar, he wrote the lines 
headed “ England :” 


“Tyre of the West, and glorying in the name 
More than in Faith’s pure fame ! 
O trust not crafty fort, nor rock renown’d 
Earn’d upon hostile ground ; 
Wielding Trade’s master-keys, at thy proud will 
To lock or loose its waters, England | trust not stil! 


“Dread thine own power! 
prime, 
High towers have been man’s crime. 
Since her hoar age, when the huge moat lay bare, 
Strongholds have been man’s snare. 
Thy nest is.in the crags; ah! refuge frail! 
Mad counsel in its hour, or traitors, will prevail. 


Since haughty Babel’s 


* He who scann’d Sodom for his righteous men 
Still spares thee for thy ten ; 
But, should vain tongues the Bride of Heaven defy, 
He will not pass thee by ; 
For, as earth’s kings welcome their spotless guest, 
So gives he them by turn, to suffer or be blest.” 


The Afo/logia tells us that the golden 
lines, “ Lead, kindly light,” were com- 
posed when the “orange-boat” in 
which the author sailed from Paler- 
mo to Marseilles was becalmed in the 
straits of Bonifacio. It is not men- 
tioned, we think, that it was in the 
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darkness of the night. They are here 
headed, “ The Pillar of the Cloud:’ 


“ Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet: I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


“*] was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Should’st lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 
loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


“So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.’’ 


“ Off Algiers,” in sight of the grave 
of that great African church which 
produced St. Augustine, St. Cyprian, 
and Tertullian, is the date of “ The 
Patient Church,” in which, in spite 
of all appearances to the contrary, 
the writer, relying on the promise of 
Christ, looked forward to the ulti- 
mate victory of the church, and which 
begins : 

* Bide thou thy time! 
Watch with meek eyes the race of pride and crime ; 

Sit in the gate and be the heathen’s jest, 


Smiling and self-possest. 


O thou, to whom is pledged a victor’s sway, 


Bide thou the victor’s day !” 


On December 28th, 1832, Mr. New- 
man caught his first sight of a Greek 
shore. It is highly characteristic that 
the first thought which it inspired to 
the most finished classical scholar of 
his day in Oxford, was not of Thu- 
cydides, not even of Homer, but of 
“the Greek fathers :” 


‘* Let heathens sing thy heathen praise, 
Fall’n Greece! the thought of holier days 
In my sad heart abides ; 
For sons of thine in truth’s first hour, 
Were tongues and weapons of his power, 
Born of the Spirit's fiery shower, 
Our fathers and our guides. 


‘All thine is Clement’s varied page ; 
And Dionysius, ruler sage, 
In days of doubt and pain ; 
And Origen with eagle eye ; 
And saintly Basil’s purpose high 
To smite imperial heresy, 
And cleunse the altar’s stain. 
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* From thee the glorious Preacher came, 
With soul of zeal and lips of flame, 
A court’s stern martyr-guest ; 
And thine, O inexhaustive race ! 
Was Nazianzen’s heaven-taught grace ; 
And royal-hearted Athanase, 
With Paul’s own mantle blest.” 


At Corfu, the narrative of Thucydi- 
des brought to his mind the thought 
which he worked out in the sermon 
on “The Individuality of the Soul,” 
published six years later; and in 
which he says: “ All who have ever 
gained a name in the world, all the 
mighty men of war that ever were, 
all the great statesmen, all the crafty 
counsellors, all the scheming aspi- 
rants, all the reckless adventurers, all 
the covetous traders, all the proud 
voluptuaries, are still in being, though 
helpless and unprofitable. Balaam, 
Saul, Joab, Ahitophel, good and bad, 
wise and ignorant, rich and poor, each 
has his separate place, each dwells 
by himself in that sphere of light 
or darkness which he has provided 
for himself here. What a view this 
sheds upon history! We are accus- 
tomed to read it as a tale or a fiction, 
and we forget that it concerns immor- 
tal beings who cannot be swept away, 
who are what they were, however this 
earth may change.” The germ of 
that sermon is contained in the lines 
headed “Corcyra,” January 7th, 1833. 

The Zyra contains some beautiful 
and well-known lines: 


* Did we but see, 
When life first open’d, how our journey lay 
Between its earliest and its closing day, 
Or view ourselves as we one day shall be, 
Who strive for the high prize, such sight would break 
The youthful spirit, though bold for Jesus’ sake. 


“ But thou, dear Lord! 
While I traced out bright scenes which were to come, 
Isaac’s pure blessings, and a verdant home, 
Didst spare me, and withhold thy fearful word ; 
Willing me year by year, till I am found 
A pilgrim pale, with Paul’s sad girdle bound.” 


They are headed, “Our Future. 
What I do, thou knowest not now ; 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” It 
gives them a new interest to find that 
they were composed at Tre Fontane, 
the spot of the martyrdom of St. Paul. 
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The verses called “ Day Laborers,” 
composed while waiting at Palermo 
for a passage home, (as is described 
in the Afologia,) show the author’s 
deep sense of having a work to do. 
They are headed, “ And He said, It 
is finished :” 

* One only, of God’s messengers to man, 


Fiaished the work of grace which he began ; 


List, Christian warrior ! thou whose sou! is fain 

To rid thy mother of her present chain ;— 

Christ will avenge his bride; yea, even now 
Begins the work, and thou 

Shalt spend in it thy strength; but, ere he save, 
Thy lot shall be the grave.” 

We have insisted on the peculiar 
value of the poems written during 
this short tour, (the only one of the 
kind in which the illustrious author 
has ever indulged himself,) because it 
adds a newand special interest to com- 
positions which, even when publish- 
ed without any such interest, attain- 
ed a wide and deserved celebrity. He 
seems at the time to have felt that that 
tour was to be the only distraction of 
the kind ina life of toil ; and that he 
was enriching himself with images of 
beauty (worthy, as he says, in itself 
rather of angelic than mortal eyes) 
which were to last him for manya 
long year : 

“ Store them in heart! Thou shalt not faint 
’Mid coming pains and fears, 
As the third heaven once nerved a saint 

For fourteen trial years.” 
That the remembrance has been fresh 
and keen, we see in the lines on 
“ Heathen Greece” written in 1856, 
and first published in that exquisite 
volume Calista : 


** Where are the islands of the blest? 

They stud the A2gean sea ; 
And where the deep Elysian rest ? 
It haunts the vale where Peneus strong 
Pours his incessant stream along, 
While craggy ridge and mountain bare 
Cut keenly through the liquid air, 
And, in their own pure tints arrayed, 
Scorn earth’s green robes which change and 
fade, 

And stand in beauty undecay’d, 
Guards of the bold and free.” 


It is worth notice that the pregnant 
lines on “The Sign of the Cross ” 


were written before the author left 
Oxford, and while he was as yet, as 
he expressly tells us, so ignorant of 
Catholic doctrine that even when 
waiting at Palermo, just before he 
returned home, he says: “ I began to 
visit the churches, and they: calmed 
my impatience, though I did not at- 
tend any services. I knew nothing 
of the presence of the blessed sacra- 
ment there.” 

We might linger equally upon many 
poems which equally deserve it, but 
pass on to those written since the au- 
thor was a Catholic. Among these are 
not to be reckoned the translations 
from the Latin Hymns of the Brevia- 
ry, which were made “in 1836-8.” 
There are a few which bear the date 
“ Littlemore,” a date full of touching 
recollections to the friends of the 
author. It is a hamlet locally sepa- 
rated from the parish of St. Mary’s, 
of which he was vicar, but belonging 
to it. He had built a church there 
for the use of his parishioners, and 
retired there from time to time for 
his own as well as their benefit. 
When he gave up his connection 
with the Oxford movement, (as the 
Apologia shows,) he retired there al- 
together, and staid there till he be- 
came a Catholic in 1845. Of those 
written since the author became a 
Catholic the best known, probably, 
are “ The Pilgrim Queen,” and “ The 
Queen of the Seasons.” It is indeed 
cheering to find a great genius, who 
had so long been more or less crip- 
pled by the chill, stiff system of Angli- 
canism, opening out, like a flower be- 
neath the spring sun—beneath the 
genial teaching of the Catholic 
Church : 


“ But I know one work of his infinite hand, 
Which special and singular ever must stand ; 
So perfect, so pure, and of gifts such a store, 
That even Omnipotence ne’er shall do more. 


‘** The freshness of May, and the sweetness of June, 
And the fire of July in its passionate noon, 
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Munificent August, September serene, 
Are together no match for my glorious Queen, 


“© Mary! all months and all days are thine own, 

In thee lasts their joyousness, when they are 

gone ; 

And we give to thee May, not because it is best, 

But because it comes first, and is pledge of the 

rest.” 

Apart from the freedom of thought 
which the author has gained from the 
Church, (“ Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free,”’) 
there seems to us an ease and flow 
about the very language and me- 
tre of these Catholic hymns which 
we do not find equalled in the author’s 
earlier poems, sublime as are their 
conceptions. But it is remarkable 
that the poem which unites both these 
qualities in the highest measure, is 
that which was composed last, “ The 
Dream of Gerontius.” Like the others 
itseems to have been written for the au- 
thor alone, and to have been published 
merely as an act of friendship to the 
editor of Zhe Month. Is it too much 
to hope that the high sense of its ex- 
ceeding depth and beauty which has 
been shown by the whole English 
world may not only encourage the 
author, as he tells us it did, to publish 
his collected poems in the volume 
before us, but to compose more? For 
it is plain that as yet at least his 
arms are not dimmed or his force 
abated. 

“The Dream of Gerontius” begins 
with the thoughts of one who feels 
himself at the gate of death and the 
prayers of the assistants by his bed- 
side. Then Gerontius says: 


“ Novissima hora est ; and I fain would sleep. 
The pain has wearied me. . . . Into thy hands, 
O Lord, into thy hands. .. .” 


And the priest says the commen- 
dation. Then follows : 


SOUL OF GERONTIUS. 


“* T went to sleep; and now I am refreshed— 
A strange refreshment : for I feel in me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 
And ne’er had been before. How still it is ! 
I hear no more the busy beat of time, 
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No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse : 
Nor does one moment differ from the next. 
I had a dream; yes, some one softly said, 

* He’s gone ;’ and then a sigh went round the room. 
And then I surely heard a priestly voice 
Say, ‘ Subvenite ;’ and they knelt in prayer. 
I seem to hear him still ; but thin and low.” 


He does not yet know whether he 
is living or dead. ‘Then he finds 
himself held, 


“ Not by a grasp 
Such as they use on earth, but all around 
Over the surface of my subtle being, 
As though I were a sphere, and capable 
To be accosted thus, a uniform 
And gentle pressure tells me I am not 
Self-moving, but borne forward on my way. 
And hark! I hear a singing ; yet in sooth 
I cannot of that music rightly say, 
Whether I hear, or touch, or taste the tones. 
Oh! what a heart-subduing melody.” 


Then follow the songs of the 
guardian angel over the soul which 
he was set to tend. After a long 
while Gerontius takes courage and 
says: 

SOUL. 


* T will address him. Mighty one, my Lord, 
My guardian spirit, all hail! 


ANGEL. 


** All hail, my child ! 
My child and brother, hail! what wouldest thou? 


SOUL. 


“ T ever had believed 
That on the moment when the struggling soul 
Quitted its mortal case, forthwith it fell 
Under the awful presence of its God, 
‘There to be judged and sent to its own place. 
What lets me now from going to my Lord? 


ANGEL. 


“ Thou art not let ; but with extremest speed 
Art hurrying to the just and holy Judge ; 
For scarcely art thou disembodied yet. 
Divide a moment, as men measure time, 
Into its million-million-millionth part, 
Yet even less than that the interval 
Since thou didst leave the body ; and the priest 
Cried ‘ Subvenite,’ and they fell to prayer ; 
Nor scarcely yet have they begun to pray.”’ 


We must not linger on the con- 
verse between the soul and its guar- 
dian angel, nor at the marvellous 
description of the demons in “the 
middle region,” their impotent rage— 
impotent against one who has now 
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no traitor within. Then he comes 
within the reach of the heavenly 
choirs. We have the hymns of the 
successive choirs. At length, as they 
approach “the veiled presence ”’ of 
God, the soul hears again the voices 
it left on earth, for in that presence 
the voices of prayer are heard: 


SOUL. 
“I go before my Judge. Ah! 


ANGEL. 


.... “ Praise to his name ! 
The eager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel ; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized, 
And scorch’d, and shrivell’d it ; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful throne. 
O happy, suffering soul ! for it is safe, 
Consumed, yet quickened by the glance of God. 


SOUL. 


“ Take me away, and in the lowest deep 


There let me be, 
And there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. 
There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn, 
There will I sing my sad, perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 
There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 
To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its sole peace. 
There will I sing my absent Lord and love ;— 
Take me away, 
That sooner I may rise, and go above, 
And see him in the truth of everlasting day.’ 


> 


Then follow the words of the an- 
gel, and those of the souls in purga- 
tory. At length the angel concludes: 
* Angels, to whom the willing task is given, 

Shall tend, and nurse, and lull thee, as thou liest; 


And masses on the earth, and prayers in heaven, 
Shall aid thee at the throne of the Most Highest. 


** Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear. 

3e brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow.” 


Any one who has read this wonder- 
ful poem will complain that we have 
omitted this, and this, and this, 
which especially deserved to be quot- 
ed. It is- most true It would be 
impossible to give any idea of its 
matchless weight and beauty, except 
by transcribing the whole of it ; and 


we have wished only to give a sample 
which may direct to it the attention 
of any reader to whom it may yet be 
unknown. 

The preface contains a dedication 
of the volume of Mr. Badeley, one 
of Dr. Newman’s Oxford friends and 
followers, who before this time knows 
far more of that world of spirits than 
even the gifted eye of the most 
illustrious seer has ever pierced ; 
for he had hardly received this de- 
dication when he received his sum- 
mons to it. He was the son of a 
Protestant physician at Colchester, 
who, many years ago, was the medi- 
cal adviser of a convent in that 
neighborhood, and created a good 
deal of suspicion among his fellow 
religionists, by bearing testimony to 
the supernatural nature of a cure of 
one of the nuns who was his patient. 
Mr. Badeley himself graduated with 
high honors at Oxford in 1823, and 
afterward studied the law, in which 
he attained a high reputation and 
great success. He directed his spe- 
cial attention to ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, and hardly any case connected 
with them came before the courts in 
which he was not retained. In this 
preface Dr. Newman bears testi- 
mony to the fidelity with which he 
followed the religious movement in 
which the volume originated from 
first to last. He was counsel to the 
Bishop of Exeter in the celebrated 
Gorham case, and his argument upon 
it was published in a pamphlet which 
attracted much notice. He also 
published a book against the altera- 
tion of the law of marriage. At last 
a new light shone upon his path ; he 
followed it faithfully, and it led him 
into the Catholic Church. He was, 
perhaps, the only lawyer from whom 
was actually accepted, on his conver- 
sion to the church, a sacrifice of his 
worldly interests, nearly equal to 
that made by many Protestant clergy- 
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men. The loss of practice has no 
doubt been risked by all who have 
become Catholics ; by him, owing to 
the nature of his principal business, 
it was in a great measure incurred, 
nor did he ever recover what he had 
lost. But the time is short. It is 
but a few weeks since he was cheer- 
ed by Dr. Newman’s words, “ We are 
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now both of us in the decline of life ; 
may that warm attachment which 
has lasted between us inviolate for 
so many years, be continued, by the 
mercy of God, to the end of our 
earthly course, and beyond it ;’—and 
his earthly course is already over ; the 
sacrifice is gone by. He is now able 
to estimate its real value. 
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SHarp lightnings flash, tempestuous thunders roll : 
I shudder—and yet wherefore? For the dead 


Sleep undisturbed in consecrated bed. 
And thou, who didst yield up thy sweet, young soul 
So mildly to thy Maker, and console, 


By dying acts, the hearts which love thee best, 


Must, even on this first night, sublimely rest 
In thy still sepulchre, by yon green knoll. 

Yet one, I know, will tremble as she hears 

The storm above her darling ; and each dart 
Of the forked lightning will to anguish start 

A legion of dread shapes and tender fears ; 
For who can sound the fountains of her tears, 
Choice instincts, lodged in her maternal heart? 
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. THE SECOND PLENARY COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE* 


THE good city of Baltimore wit- 
nessed, in October, 1866, the most 
numerous and imposing ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblage ever gathered in the 
United States. Forty-seven archbi- 
shops and bishops, with two mitred 
abbots, convened in Plenary Coun- 
cil, under the presidency of the 
Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore, 
delegate of the Apostolic See. For 
two weeks they met daily in consul- 
tation, their labors being interrupted 
only by the solemn sessions pre- 
scribed by the Pontifical. After a 
free but harmonious interchange of 
ideas, they adopted practical resolu- 
tions, which they embodied partly in 
decrees, partly in petitions to the 
Holy See. Their work done, it was 
not published to the world, but sent 
to the mother and mistress of ll 
churches for revision, correction if 
necessary, and final recognition or 
approval. And now, almost two 
years after the celebration of the 
Council, the AcTs and DECREES, as re- 
vised and approved by the Holy See, 
are published under the authority of 
the same most reverend prelate that 
as delegate apostolic had presided 
over the deliberations of the council. 
The work is thus complete : the new 
legislation takes its appropriate place 
in our canon law ; an epoch is mark- 
ed in the history of the American 
church. 

From the beginning of the church, 
the celebration of councils has been 
looked on as a most efficient means, 
under God, of preserving discipline, 
arriving at proper conclusions on 
practical matters, and promoting the 
common good. The very first ques- 


* Concilii Plenarii Secundi Baltimorensis, Acta 
et Decreta, Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 


tion that arose in the infant Chris- 
tian community was decided in the 
Council of Jerusalem, where the 
apostles and the ancients consulted 
together. Every succeeding age saw 
councils meet to decide ecclesiasti- 
cal questions. Indeed, the history of 
the church may be said to be a histo- 
ry of councils. Gradually, as eccle- 
siastical discipline assumed regular 
outlines, and was settled according 
to fixed rules, proper arrangements 
were made for the regular meeting of 
prelates for consultation and mutual 
consolation and enlightenment. It 
would be foreign to the purposes of 
this paper to dwell on the ancient 
discipline in this regard ; but a short 
exposition of the actual law and prac- 
tice of the church will enable the 
reader properly to appreciate the 
importance of the work of the late 
Plenary Council. 

The Council of Trent (Sess. xxiv. 
De Reform. c. 2) decreed that the 
ancient practice of holding coun- 
cils should be renewed, and fixed a 
regular period for their celebration. 


-Each archbishop was to call his 


suffragans together every three years, 
and these were strictly obliged to 
obey the summons. The object of 
these meetings was “ to regulate mo- 
rals, correct excesses, settle contro- 
versies, and do all other things per- 
mitted by the sacred canons.” St. 
Charles Borromeo celebrated several 
such councils, which were not only 
productive of immense good to the 
church of Milan, but have remained 
as a pattern on which the proceed- 
ings of all subsequent councils have 
been modelled. But councils of bi- 
shops were not in favor with the civil 
rulers, whose aim it was to fetter, 
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and, if possible, to enslave the church. 
They prevented the execution of the 
salutary decree of Trent, which, with 
a few exceptions, remained almost a 
dead letter from the time of St. 
Charles to the present century. To 
the church of the United States be- 
longs the credit of having revived 
the custom of holding councils. Not 
long after the establishment of the 
hierarchy, the first Provincial Coun- 
cil of Baltimore was convened, and 
was followed in regular succession by 
others, held every three years, ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of the 
fathers of Trent. When new archi- 
episcopal sees were erected, Rome, 
anxious that the American church 
should retain as far as possible a 
uniform discipline, suggested the 
holding every ten years of a plenary 
council, to be composed of all the 
bishops of the various ecclesiastical 
provinces of the country, under the 
presidency of a delegate to be nomi- 
nated by the HolySee. Accordingly, 
the Most Rev. Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick, of illustrious memory, then Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, was appointed 
delegate apostolic, and convened the 
first plenary council in his metropo- 
litan church, in May, 1852. The 
second should have been held in 
1862, but the civil war then raging 
made it necessary to defer it. As 
soon as peace was restored, measures 
were taken to convene the prelates, 
and, as we have seen, the council was 
actually held in 1866. 

The title “plenary” sounds odd 
to some ears, and has, if we remem- 
ber aright, provoked some little dis- 
cussion in the public prints. The 
term national is frequently given to 
the council in common parlance, and 
would probably have been its official 
title also but for the caution of the 
Holy See. Rome, enlightened by 
wisdom from above and rich with the 
experience of ages, looks on a tenden- 
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cy to nationalism in the church as one 
of the greatest dangers that can arise, 
almost, indeed, as the forerunner of 
schism. When she was about to pro- 
pose to the American prelates the 
decennial convening of a council of 
all the bishops of the various provin- 
ces of the country, the question of 
the official title at once arose. Va- 
tional was not liked, general was too 
ample, provincial too restricted. A 
learned ecclesiastical historian sug- 
gested plenary, the title given to 
the general councils of the African 
church in the fifth century—councils 
rendered famous by the genius of St. 
Augustine, and their explicit condem- 
nation of Pelagianism. The title was 
adopted. It avoids the narrowness 
of nationalism, while it fully ex- 
presses the idea of a fud/ council of 
all the prelates of the American 
church. 

The object of a plenary council is 
plainly indicated by the Holy See. 
Strictly speaking, provincial councils 
could provide all the necessary legis- 
lation. But there would be danger 
of aloss of uniformity. Even among 
the best persons, the old adage, that 
where there are many men there are 
many minds, is verified. To prevent 
this divergence of views from mani- 
festing itself too much in practice, it 
has been deemed advisable to call 
occasionally all the bishops together, 
that their united counsels may adopt 
such measures as will keep the Ame- 
rican church one not only in faith 
and in the essential points of disci- 
pline, but even in the principal among 
the secondary matters of the latter 
branch. It is not necessary to des- 
cant on the advantages of such uni- 
formity. The faithful, if they do not 
expect it, are at least edified and con- 
soled by it; and, for the great pur- 
poses which the church is called on 
to carry out in this country, it brings 
into practical effect, as far as is possi- 
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ble, the great motto, Viribus unitis. 
To gain it were well worth the sacri- 
fice even of fond predilections and 
of cherished usages. 

The plenary council, then, is to 
look to the wants of the whole Ame- 
rican church, and to do for it what a 
provincial council does for an eccle- 
siastical province. Canon law is ne- 
cessarily couched in general terms, 
and cannot be applied in the same 
way everywhere. A great portion of 
it, in fact, consists of decisions given 
for particular localities under pecu- 
liar circumstances, of which the prin- 
ciple only is or can be of general 
application. It thus happens not in- 
frequently that the general regula- 
tions have to be modified to meet 
other wants, other times, other cir- 
cumstances. ‘This is one of the first 
duties of local councils. They pro- 
pose, and, with the approval of the 
supreme pastor, enact those regula- 
tions to which their wisdom and ex- 
perience may point as necessary to 
carry out the real spirit of the gene- 
ral law. In these they do not con- 
tradict, much less abrogate ; on the 
contrary, they enforce the observance 
of the canons. We know there is an 
impression abroad that “canon law 
does not oblige in this country ;” but 
a more erroneous or more mischie- 
vous idea could scarcely have been 
propagated. If it be said that all 
the circumstances contemplated by 
the canons do not exist here, and 
that such laws as presuppose these 
circumstances are not, on that ac- 
count, applicable here, the proposi- 
tion is correct ; but, if it be said that 
the law itself does not oblige, the pro- 
position is simply monstrous. We 
do not know whom it would affect 
worse, the higher or the lower orders 
of the clergy, the religious or the se- 
culars. All would be very much in 
the same position ; all would soon be 
glad to return to the reign of law. If 
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“canon law does not oblige in this 
country,” what becomes of the impe- 
diments of matrimony? Where do the 
religious orders find the charter of 
their privileges? On what does an 
aggrieved clergyman rely for the right 
of appeal? Where is the proof that 
every Christian of either sex, that has 
come to the years of discretion, is 
obliged to approach worthily, at least 
once a year at Easter, the holy sa- 
crament of the blessed eucharist? 
The origin of the erroneous idea ap- 
pears to be, that, the organization of 
the church in this missionary coun- 
try not being yet completed, certain 
privileges, generally granted by the 
Holy See, have been withheld ; and, 
as one case may easily occur to the 
clerical reader, we shall take the li- 
berty of using it to exemplify our 
meaning. ‘The nomination, institu- 
tion, and consecration of bishops are 
inherently and radically the exclusive 
right of the Holy See. No matter by 
whom it may have been exercised at 
any time, if it was not in virtue ofa 
permission expressly or tacitly grant- 
ed by the successor of St. Peter, the 
exercise was a schismatical act. This 
no Catholic can deny. By canon law 
the right of presentation of three 
names to the pope has been granted, 
not to all the clergy of the diocese, 
but to the cathedral chapter, a body 
in the composition of which the dio- 
cesan clergy, by the same law, exer- 
cised but little influence. In this 
country there gre no cathedral chap- 
ters ; in fact, it is impossible thus far 
to erect them according to the can- 
ons. The right of presentation of the 
three names has been accorded by 
Rome to the bishops of the province 
instead. This is an instance in which 
a privilege granted by the canons to 
a body which has no existence among 
us has been transferred by the su- 
preme authority to another body that 
can exercise it. We are not now 
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either blaming or praising the ar- 
rangement ; that would be beyond 
our province. We are merely stating 
what the law is, and endeavoring to 
help to dispel an error which may be, 
if it has not been, productive of evil. 

As canon law, then, does oblige in 
this country, numerous questions must 
necessarily arise in the application of 
its ordinances to our circumstances 
and wants. The whole social fabric 
here is very different from that of 
Europe when the decretals were is- 
sued. It thus becomes necessary to 
adopt such measures as may save the 
principle of the law, and, at the same 
time, avoid the inconvenience of a 
too literal understanding. This is 
one of the first and most important 
works of a council. It involves a pa- 
tient and careful study of the law; a 
thorough knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the country ; a prudent fore- 
sight, which may be able to discern 
what measure is most likely to be 
practically successful. We may in- 
stance the question of the tenure of 
church property. If there were in 
practice real religious freedom among 
us, if the church were allowed to hold 
her property according to her own 
laws, there would be no difficulty. 
The actual canon law would provide 
for the security of the tenure, for the 
good use of any revenues that might 
accrue, and for any rights or legiti- 
mate influence the donors might rea- 
sonably expect to be allowed. But, 
at least in most of the states, the 
wisdom of the legislature has inter- 
fered, simply to prevent the Catholic 
Church from executing her own long- 
tried, satisfactory laws on the subject. 
To save the vital principle, the secu- 
rity and the independence of church 
property, it has been necessary to 
adopt various expedients, which may 
be, we do not doubt are, the best 
that could be devised under the cir- 
cumstances, but, considered in them- 


selves, are far from satisfactory. They, 
of course, are only temporary ; and 
it is ardently to be desired that the 
time will soon come when wiser civil 
legislation will permit the execution 
of the mild and equitable provisions 
of the canons. 

It is easy to see that a wide field is 
thus opened for the wisdom and in- 
dustry of the fathers of a plenary 
council. But “the correction of 
abuses ” is also expressly assigned by 
the decree of Trent as one of the ob- 
jects of their labors. To err is hu- 
man, and it is only too easy to fall 
away from the strict observance of 
the canons. Such has ever been the 
experience of the church. In this 
country, thank God, positive abuses 
are rare, if they exist at all. There 
is a general desire to become ac- 
quainted with the law of the church 
and to observe it as closely as cir- 
cumstances will allow. But necessity 
has, in the past, introduced many 
customs which no longer have its 
sanction or excuse. Yet it is found 
hard sometimes to leave the old paths 
and take the broad highways of the 
canons or the rubrics. Sometimes 
doubts arise as to whether the excep- 
tions formerly allowed are still per- 
mitted. Thus, there is ample matter 
for wise and cautious legislation, nei- 
ther so lax as to allow abuses to grow 
up, nor so strict as, by substituting 
the letter for the spirit, to make the 
law kill rather than give life. 

There must of necessity arise in 
the course of time many most impor- 
tant practical questions, which can 
be nowhere better decided than in 
council. Mutual advice, comparing 
of ideas, and discussion naturally 
lead to wise conclusions. In a coun- 
try like ours, where so many cases 
arise which are without precedent, 
the necessity of frequent counsel 
among the prelates is obvious. And 
doubtless the regular celebration of 
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councils has contributed greatly to 
that success which has especially 
marked the external government of 
the church in America. Fewer mis- 
takes have been made here, perhaps, 
than anywhere else in the same time, 
while the successes have been great, 
nay, brilliant. The wisdom of the old 
has been handed down to the young ; 
the experience of one generation has 
been used for the benefit of that suc- 
ceeding ; and there has been an un- 
interrupted unity of practical views 
from the days of Carroll to the pre- 
sent. Thus, England, Dubois, Bruté, 
Kenrick, Hughes, though dead, still 
live. Not merely their works remain 
behind them, but their spirit still 
speaks in the halls of the archiepis- 
copal residence, and in the sanctu- 
ary of the metropolitan church of 
Baltimore. 

Another special duty has been as- 
signed by the Holy See to our Ame- 
rican councils—that of proposing the 
erection of new episcopal sees, and 
the names of candidates to fill either 
them or the older ones that may be 
canonically vacant. The erection of 
new sees is a special feature of the 
church in new countries. Every 
council of Baltimore has proposed 
the creation of new bishoprics, and, 
in most cases, the propositions have 
been favorably considered by the 
Holy See. The growth of the church 
can thus be traced through the acts 
of the various councils, and the steps 
can be counted, one by one, by which, 
from one bishop at Baltimore, the 
American hierarchy has progressed 
to its present development. Its 
growth has been more rapid than 
even the material progress of ,the 
country ; and as we look at the far 
West, sure to become the happy 
home of millions of Catholics, ima- 
gination is scarcely bold enough to 
call up the numbers by which the 
biskops will be counted in future 
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councils. We have already alluded 
to the duty of selecting candidates 
to fill episcopal sees. It is an im- 
portant and a difficult task, requir- 
ing the exercise of some of the high- 
est qualities that should be possess- 
ed by those who are, in the highest 
sense, “rulers of men.” The Holy 
See has been so impressed with its 
importance and difficulty that it has 
earnestly urged that the bishops of 
the province should meet every time 
that there is a see to be filled. 
When, however, the vacancy occurs 
about the time of a council, or when 
the fathers ask for the erection of 
new sees, the question of candidates 
to be recommended must be consider- 
ed in its sessions. 

From this cursory glance at the 
work of a plenary council, it will be 
seen that the two weeks given to the 
celebration of the one lately held 
could have been by no means a time 
of rest. On the contrary, the con- 
scientious performance of this work 
required the employment of every 
available moment. Every preced- 
ing council of Baltimore had devoted 
itself to the attainment of the differ. 
ent objects which we have indicated. 
The measures adopted were timely 
and wise, and the legislation forms 
the groundwork of our particular 
church law. Nor will we wonder at 
the success attained when we think 
of the great names that adorned 
those councils, of the illustrious 
prelates whose learning, prudence, 
foresight, zeal, and piety instructed 
and edified the past generation, and 
laid the broad and solid foundations 
on which the grand structure of the 
American church is rising. All 
honor to these great men! They 
were “men of great power, and en- 
dued with their wisdom, . . 
ruling over the present people, and 
by the strength of wisdom instruct- 
ing the people in most holy words. 
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Let the people show forth their wis- 
dom, and the church declare their 
praise.” But the American church 
had grown out of its infancy, and it 
was time to commence to build on the 
foundations so deeply and so skilful- 
ly laid. It would have been impos- 
sible, even had any one desired it, 
merely to re-enact in the second ple- 
nary council what had been done be- 
fore—merely to pass a few general 
decrees, recommend the erection of 
new sees, provide for the filling of 
them and of those already existing 
and vacant by apostolic authority, 
and then separate. Had the council 
confined itself to this, it would have 
failed of performing its allotted work. 
These considerations had their due 
weight with the most reverend prelate, 
who most fitly was chosen for the 
high and important office of delegate 
apostolic. He determined upon a 
comprehensive plan, the execution of 
which by the council should, by meet- 
ing one of the chief present wants, 
impress its celebration and its work 
in indelible characters on the history 
of the American church. As early 
as April, 1866, this plan had been 
distributed to the archbishops and 
bishops, the heads of religious orders, 
and all others who of right were to be 
present at the council. He next con- 
voked a body of theologians to ini- 
tiate the preparatory studies. They 
were taken from the religious orders 
as well as from the secular clergy ; 
many of them were or had been pro- 
fessors of theology or canon law; 
some were favorably known for high 
offices they had already held or for 
well-deserved reputation for learning. 
The cetus met daily as long as the 
greater part of its members could re- 
main in Baltimore, and in that time 
the main points were gone over care- 
fully and thoroughly, and the recom- 
mendations of the theologians there- 
on submitted to the most reverend 
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archbishop. Some divines who could 
not be present sent their contribu- 
tions in writing, so that we do not 
say too much when we assert that 
the best talent of the country was 
employed in these initial steps. The 
many occupations, however, in which 
the greater part of the caus were en- 
gaged at home rendered a protracted 
stay of all impossible, and the re- 
mainder of the work was necessarily 
confided to a fewer number. The 
most reverend delegate apostolic, 
himself a most indefatigable worker, 
watched over all the proceedings. 
Every paper was submitted to his 
final revision before it went to the 
printer. Indeed, as he was the pro- 
moter, so he was in reality the prin- 
cipal of the laborers in the great work, 
to which he brought learning, im- 
proved by conference ; judgment, ma- 
tured not only by age, but by long 
practice in every branch of the min- 
istry ; a ready pen, whose labors, in 
other departments, for the cause of 
our holy religion, had already pro- 
cured for him a high and well-de- 
served reputation. And we are sure 
his colleagues will not blame us if we 
say that, under and after the arch- 
bishop, Very Rev. James A. Corcoran, 
D.D., of the diocese of Charleston, 
deserves to be especially remembered 
for his industry, his erudition, his 
talents. The graceful style in which 
so many of the decrees are couched 
is so peculiarly his own that it can 
never be mistaken ; and it will make 
the second plenary council remarka- 
ble for what, perhaps, would scarcely 
be expected in this remote country—a 
Latinity that would grace even the 
most finished documents that come 
from Rome herself. The work thus 
went on unti] the drafts of the de- 
crees formed a large volume, which, 
for greater convenience, was printed. 
The inspection and the examination 
of it by the fathers and the theolo- 
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gians of the council were thus ren- 
dered more easy; indeed, it would 
be difficult to conceive how, without 
this preparation, the work could have 
been done at all. 

Aseach bishop was entitled to bring 
two theologians, there was avery large 
attendance of the clergy of the second 
order. To these must be added many 
vicars-general, the heads of religious 
orders, and the superiors of the grea- 
ter seminaries. All these clergymen 
were divided into congregations, after 
the pattern of the Milan councils of 
St. Charles Borromeo. Each con- 
gregation was presided over by a 
bishop, with a vice-president and a 
notary. This last officer kept a mi- 
nute of the proceedings of the con- 
gregation, and drew up its final re- 
port. The whole matter of the pro- 
posed decrees was distributed among 
these congregations, and thus the 
preparatory work was subjected to a 
searching, minute investigation. It 
may be here interesting to the gene- 
ral reader to give a short account of 
the mode in which the business of a 
council is managed. We learn from 
the acts that there were four differ- 
ent meetings at the Second Plenary 
Council: 1. Private congregations. 
2. Public congregations. 3. Private 
sessions. 4. Public sessions. The 
“private congregations” were the 
meetings of the committees or con- 
gregations of theologians, each in a 
separate room. The “public con- 
gregations ” were held in the cathe- 
dral, and there assisted at them all 
the “synodales,” that is, all who had a 
right to be present at the synod, from 
the Most Reverend President to the 
youngest theologian. At these con- 
gregations the theologians “ had the 
floor,” the bishops confining them- 
selves to asking questions, or propos- 
ing difficulties. The “private ses- 
sions ” were meetings of the prelates 
alone. The officers of the council 
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were also present, but merely to re- 
cord the acts. The work of the 
council was really done in these pri- 
vate sessions. In them the decrees 
were passed, and the acts show that 
there were a close scrutiny and a tho- 
rough investigation of the measures 
proposed. The “ public sessions” 
were solemn ceremonies in the cathe- 
dral. After pontifical high Mass, the 
decrees already passed were solemnly 
read and promulgated. They thus 
became a law as far as the action of 
the council could make them such. 
All that they needed was the appro- 
val of the Holy See. 

In this manner the decrees of the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
were prepared, examined, discussed, 
matured, until now they are published 
as the law of the American church. 
In looking over them one is astonish- 
ed at the variety of matter on which 
they treat. Faith, and the errors 
opposed to it now so prevalent, the 
church and her government, the pri- 
macy of the Roman pontiff, the 
powers, rights, and duties of archbi- 
shops and bishops, the rights and 
duties of the clergy, church property, 
the sacraments, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, and all the proper conducting 
of divine worship, uniformity in the 
celebration of festivals, and other 
points of discipline, the status of reli- 
gious, the education of youth, good 
books, the Catholic press, zeal for 
the salvation of souls, the spiritual 
welfare of the blacks, secret socie- 
ties—these are some of the subjects 
which, as even a cursory examination 
shows us, are treated in these decrees. 
These are, indeed, what the original 
plan intended them to be. They 
give a clear and lucid exposition of 
canon law as adapted dy authority to 
the circumstances of this country. 
They supply a want long felt, and 
they will remain for all time to come 
the guide and the rule of action of all 
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ecclesiastics, from the hoary mission- 
ary bowed down with age and labors 
to the young priest whose elastic step 
leads him joyously from the seminary 
walls to his first appointment, from 
the mitred prelate to the humblest of 
the great army of missionaries that 
are bringing to our countrymen the 
good tidings of peace. They are 
clear and comprehensive ; they were 
carefully prepared, every quotation, 
even though it were of a few words, 
was verified ; and they are in every 
sense authoritative. Prescinding al- 
together from. their binding force, 
they were carefully prepared origi- 
nally ; next, they were literally sifted 
by the theologians of the council ; 
afterward they were discussed, and 
sometimes modified by the fathers ; 
lastly, they were subjected to the 
scrutiny of Roman theologians, and 
were finally approved with very few 
emendations. They have thus under- 
gone the trial of a threefold criticism, 
and deserve proportionate attention 
and respect. But, what is far more 
important, they are binding as saws, 
and the S. Congregation de Propa- 
ganda Fide has expressed its wish 
that they be faithfully observed by 
all whom it may concern. They 
have been, moreover, made by autho- 
rity the text of a course of canon 
law in our ecclesiastical seminaries. 
The future clergy of the country are 
thus to be formed on them. To the 
volume that contains them they are af- 
terward to look for enlightenment and 
instruction in the performance of the 
duties of the ministry. Nothing 
more need be, indeed little more 
could be, said in their praise. 

The Acts and Decrees have been 
published in a goodly volume, in im- 
perial octavo, by the well-known firm of 
John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. We 
need not say that the material part 
of the book is highly creditable to the 
publishers. The good quality of the 
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paper, letter-press, and binding is 
commensurate with the importance 
of the work and the magnitude of 
the occasion which brought it forth. 
The volume contains all the official 
documents, from the first letter of 
Rome appointing Archbishop Spal- 
ding delegate apostolic, to the last 
communication ofthe Cardinal Prefect 
of Propaganda in regard to the deci- 
sions of the Holy See. A copious 
and well-arranged index gives access 
to the mass of matter scattered 
through the work, thus rendering as 
easy as possible a reference to any 
given point. We congratulate Mr. 
Murphy on the honor done him by 
the privilege of placing his imprint 
on the title-page of so great and im- 
portant a publication. It is a fitting 
reward for many services rendered to 
Catholic literature through a long 
and useful business career. 

We hail this volume as the begin- 
ning of a new period in our Ameri- 
can church, the period—detur venia 
verbo—of the reign of law. It marks 
an improvement, a step in advance, a 
progress. But the progress is legiti- 
mate, because it commenced where 
all such movements must commence, 
if they be Catholic, with the proper 
authority. A work begun, carried 
on, and brought to completion as this 
has been, is—we need not say—a 
safe guide ; and one for which, we 
may be permitted to add, every lover 
of our holy religion should feel deeply 
grateful to those through whose zeal 
and labors it has been accomplished. 
By it this young church now takes 
her place with the most ancient and 
best regulated churches of the Old 
World: a light is given to our feet, 
lest inadvertently we stumble in the 
darkness: a sure guide is afforded, 
alike to young and old, to prelate and 
subject, to cowled monk and sur- 
pliced priest. 
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CONCLUDED. 


To any one who has read this 
sweet and pious correspondence I 
need not point out how strongly to- 
ward the end it inclines to heaven. 
Was it a presentiment of death? It 
may have been. We cannot deny 
to certain souls the grace of having 
heard from afar the call of God. For 
me, I think I see in this case the 
natural movement of a very pure 
love in a lofty soul. There are 
souls that see God everywhere. She 
of whom I speak was one of these, 
and, from her infancy, all that was 
beautiful on earth had been for her 
but a veil designed to temper the 
brightness of the Eternal Beauty. 
Thus in the new and unknown re- 
gions of earthly love, through the 
first wonder and the first dreams, 
she soon found again the divine 
countenance; but this time more ra- 
diant than ever, more vivid, more 
irresistible ; and that chaste flight 
which had carried her to the hopes 
of earth-passed beyond and bore her 
away to heaven. 

That a person has not had the 
happiness to feel this heavenly at- 
traction, is no reason that he should 
either wonder at it or attempt to 
deny it. It is in the logic of our 
heart, and I believe there are few 
souls that in various degrees have 
not felt its power. It was known to 
ancient philosophy, whose greatest 
glory it is to have expressed by the 
mouth of Plato, its king, the progres- 
sion of love from bodies and from 
souls to ideas and to God ; and St. 
Augustine, who bore in his heart the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, has not re- 


jected this part of the ancient heri- 
tage. Who has not read that con- 
versation at Ostia, in which two holy 
souls, beginning with the love that 
united them on earth, came at last 
to touch heaven? “ We were speaking 
sweetly together, . . . and whilst we 
converse and look up to heaven, we 
reach it with the whole aspiration of 
our heart.”* It is this soaring, this 
upward flight that I speak of; this 
it is, I believe, which carried the soul 
of the saintly young bride to the de- 
sire of that eternal region where all 
desires are satisfied. 

The heavenly instinct had not de- 
ceived her. ‘Two days after that on 
which she wrote the last letter we 
have given, a death-bearing blast was 
breathed upon her, and she was 
seized with a slight fever which at 
first gave no uneasiness except to 
the ever-anxious heart of a mother. 
Yet on the very first day she had 
said to her, “Take my little desk 
and keep it in memory of me.” 
These words were startling, coming 
from a person so clear-sighted. ‘The 
illness suddenly assumed an alarm- 
ing character, and the physicians re- 
cognized it as the miliary fever, a 
terrible epidemic which was then 
desolating Tuscany, and which seem- 
ed to pick out only choice victims. 
The young patient had divined her 
danger; she at once asked for the 
sacraments, and received with a hum 
ble and tender love the last visit 
of that Saviour whose blood never 
fails us, from our cradle, which it 


* St. Augustine’s Confessions. 
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sanctifies, to our death-bed, where it 
strengthens and consoles us. 

The patient now felt herself better. 
“Great and happy day!” she said ; 
“if I am restored to health, never 
shall I forget it. What strength 
there is in the holy viaticum! My 
dear mother, how sweet and consol- 
ing is our religion! Ah! believe me, 
if any one feared death, he could do 
so no longer after having received 
the blessed Eucharist.” Then she 
called her betrothed. “ Gaetano,” she 
said, “if it is the good pleasure of 
God to unite us on earth, he will re- 
store me ; but if he has other designs 
in our regard, then, my Gaetano, we 
must be resigned and adore his holy 
will, must we not?” The young man 
could not answer. 

She continued: “In my English 
prayer-book there is an act of thanks- 
giving for the reception of the holy 
viaticum: take the book and read it 
to me.” And a voice, tremulous with 
sorrow, began to read the following 
admirable prayer : 

“Glory and thanksgiving be to 
thee, O Lord! who in thy sweetness 
hast been pleased to visit my poor 
soul. Now let thy servant depart in 
peace according to thy word. 

“ Now thou art come to me, I will 
not let thee go; I willingly bid fare- 
well to the world, and with joy I go 
to thee, my God. 

“ Nothing more, O dear Jesus! no- 
thing more shall separate me from 
thee: in thee I will live, in thee I 
will die, and in thee I hope to abide 
for ever. 

“T desire to be dissolved and to be 
with Christ ; for Christ is my life, and 
to die will be my gain. 

“ Now I will fear no evils, though 
I walk in the shadow of death, be- 
cause thou art with me, O Lord! As 
the hart pants after the fountains of 
water, so does my soul after thee: 
my soul thirsts after the fountain of 
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living water. Oh! when shall I come 
and appear before the face of my God? 

“Give me thy blessing, O divine 
Jesus! and establish my soul in ever- 
lasting peace ; such peace as only 
thou canst give; such peace as it 
may not be in the power of my enemy 
to destroy. 

“Oh! that my soul were at rest in 
thy happinéss, and in the enjoyment 
of thee, my God, for ever! 

“What more have I to do with the 
world? And in heaven what have I 
to desire but thee, my God? 

“Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit. Receive me, sweet Jesus! In 
thee may I rest; and in thy happi- 
ness rejoice without end. Amen.” 

When the reader’s voice had ceased, 
the young patient wished to take some 
repose. But she still seemed col- 
lected, and continued to pray. 

Her brother was expected to ar- 
rive from Florence. “Settle the 
room,” she said to her mother, “ and 
put back upon my table the things 
that were taken off it when it was 
prepared for an altar. I do not wish 
that poor Antonio should perceive, on 
entering, that I have received the last 
sacraments ; but remember, dear mo- 
ther, always look upon that little ta- 
ble as a sacred thing, for it has borne 
the body of Jesus Christ.” ~All that 
day she held her mother’s hand, and 
spoke of nothing but the happiness of 
having received the holy communion. 
Toward evening she remembered that 
she was to have visited such and such 
poor persons that day. This thought 
troubled her, and she could be calmed 
only by the assurance that before 
night some one should carry to those 
poor persons their accustomed suc- 
cor. From this time she began to 
converse with Jesus Christ, speaking 
to him with an ardor which the vio- 
lence of her sufferings rendered more 
intense. “O Jesus! this bed seems 
to me of fire—but no, I will not com- 
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plain. Thou willest that I should 
serve thee in suffering, and in suffer- 
ing I will serve thee. Thou knowest 
that I should not grieve to die if my 
death did not cause such great afflic- 
tion to those who love me. If thou 
seest that I should make a good 
Christian wife, I would say, ‘O Lord! 
heal me!’ But what is it that I am 
asking? No, not my will, but thine 
be done!” In the middle of the 
night, seeing her mother’s shadow 
still bending over her pillow, she ex- 
claimed, “O the heroic love of mo- 
thers!” She thought so much of the 
least things that were done for her. 
“My poor father,” she said, “how 
good he is; what care he takes of 
me ; for my sake he deprives himself 
entirely of sleep. He has called in 
three physicians, and he wishes one 
of them to remain night and day near 
my room. It is too much, my God! 
Mother, what say you of my Gaetano? 
Ah! now indeed I feel how happy I 
should have been with him; for the 
more I know kim, the more I feel 
that he loves me, as you love me.” 
She asked to have prayers recited by 
her bedside, and began herself in a 
low tone the prayers for the agoni- 
zing. Her mother interrupted her. 
“ Rosa, my child, why these sorrowful 
prayers? You will recover, my child ; 
do not always be thinking of death.” 
She answered, “Ah! but if all day I 
have not been able to think of any- 
thing but death ; if Jesus wishes to 
take me, must I not be ready?” She 
suffered terribly ; one moment nature 
prevailed, and she uttered a com- 
plaint. Her betrothed said to her, 
“Rosa, think of what our Lord suffer- 
ed.” “Thanks, Gaetano; ah! how 
that thought consoles me !” 

The dawn of the following morn- 
ing only brought an accession of the 
malady. Three skilful physicians 
saw all their efforts powerless against 
its violence. One of them, who loved 
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Rosa as his own child, wept. The 
patient became delirious. “Let us 
go! let us go!” she cried; “dear 
mother, adieu! my home is not here, 
my home is above! Let us go! let 
us go! adieu!” She repeated these 
words, sometimes in French, some- 
times in Italian. She called her fa- 
ther, when he was absent, talking to 
him as if she saw him beside her ; 
when he was present, looking for him 
and calling him still. She wept over 
the misfortunes of a poor widow whom 
in her dreams she saw left destitute ; 
the next moment it was a little or- 
phan that she cradled in her arms, 
and that drew tears from her eyes. 
Nothing could calm her delirium, 
which was still full of these charitable 
memories and images. At one time 
she seemed to see the ladder of Ja- 
cob, and she exclaimed: “ But I—am 
I pure enough to go up with these 
angels? may I go forward? may I 
join their choirs, I who was preparing 
for earthly espousals?” She then re- 
covered her consciousness, and asked 
for a chapter of the Plowerets of St. 
Francis on holy perseverance, du- 
ring the reading of which she cried 
out suddenly, as if struck with hor- 
ror, “O the evil spirits! the evil spi- 
rits!” Her mother hastened to her, 
threw her arms round her, and press- 
ed her to her heart, saying, “ Listen 
to your mother, Rosa, my dear child. 
Why these cries? why these terrors? 
You need not fear the evil spirits, my 
child; and they are not devils that 
surround your bed, but the angels of 
heaven. Have you not always loved 
God? have you not loved the poor? 
have you not been a good and obe- 
dient child?” But her countenance 
grew stern. “Hush,” she said, “tempt 
me not to pride.” And her face was 
overspread with the shadow of a pro- 
found and austere humility. 

Her delirium returned, and now 
with a violence that neither words 
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nor remedies could calm. As a last 
resource, her mother said to her, 
“ Rosa, my child, I am quite exhaust- 
ed. If you could calm yourself a lit- 
tle, I might lean my head on your 
hands and sleep. Calm yourself, my 
child, for my sake.” And saying this, 
she affected to fall asleep. From that 
moment the poor child was silent ; 
love was stronger than delirium. 

A long stupor followed ; an ivory 
paleness overspread her features ; the 
veil of death was upon her brow. 
The victim was ready. But there is 
no victim without sacrifice, and no 
sacrifice without pain. Jesus trem- 
bled and wept, and was sorrowful 
even unto death in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. The hour of cruel sa- 
crifice was come for this young Chris- 
tian. She felt the cold iron of the 
sword, but again divine love remain- 
ed victorious. Suddenly she wakes, 
opens her large, terrified eyes, while 
the blood rushing from her heart in 
an impetuous tide, crimsons her face 
and lights up her eye. She seems to 
come out of a dream, and now for the 
first time to understand all. “It 
must be, then!” she cried, “it must 
be! I must die! I must leave my fa- 
ther’s house! I must leave my be- 
trothed! No, no! I am to live with 
him, I am to make him happy!” A 
flood of tears bathed her counte- 
nance ; a cry of anguish burst from 
her soul. “Adieu, Gaetano, adieu! 
we shall see each other no more!” It 
was a terrible struggle in that poor 
heart. The joyous preparations for 
her wedding had suddenly given place 
to the dismal preparations for the 
grave. The bride seemed to entwine 
her dying fingers in her nuptial 
wreath and to clasp it convulsively 
—but, if it be God’s will? 

Her mother put to her lips a pic- 
ture of our Lady of Good Counsel, 
which the young girl had near her 
bed. Instantly she became calm, 
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joined her hands, bowed her head, 
and remained perfectly silent. What 
was passing at that moment in the 
superior part of that beautiful soul? 
The eye of God alone, infinitely holy, 
can read such secrets. What we know 
is that, after this long silence, the dy- 
ing girl pronounced in a clear, firm 
voice, the words, “ Thy will be done.” 
And from that moment the name of 
Gaetano was never upon her lips. 

She recited the Litany of the Bless- 
ed Virgin. At the invocation, “Gate 
of heaven, pray for us,” she pressed 
her mother’s hand and smiled. Did 
she then see the eternal gates open- 
ing? 

The Prior of San Sisto, her con- 
fessor, was by her bedside. She asked 
for extreme unction, and answered 
distinctly to all the prayers. An ex- 
traordinary grace of peace and resig- 
nation seemed from that moment to 
have entered her soul. She needed 
consolation no longer; it was she 
who now consoled and encouraged all 
around her. Her poor mother, wild 
with grief, threw herself upon her bo- 
som. “I still hope,” she said, sob- 
bing; “yes, my Rosa, I still hope 
that you will recover ; but if this be 
not God’s will, oh! pray to him, sup- 
plicate him to call me also to him- 
self. I will not, I cannot live without 
you!” But Rosa said, “ No, mother, 
you must not wish for death. You 
have too many duties to accomplish 
upon earth; remember the mother of 
the Machabees.” Then stretching 
out her hand and laying it on the 
head of the sorrow-stricken woman, 
she said, “I bless her who has so 
often blessed me! O Blessed Virgin! 
change the sorrow of this poor mother 
into the consolation of the poor, the 
afflicted, and the sick ; and do thou, 
O my God! grant that we may all 
adore unto the end thy holy decrees.” 
She drew from her finger a little ring, 
and said to her mother, “ Keep that 
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in remembrance of me ;” and placing 
in her hands the ring of her betrothal, 
she said, “Give that to—you know 
whom—it is a noble soul.” But she 
spoke not his name. 

The end drew near ; her family and 
friends surrounded her bed; every 
one was weeping. She said smiling, 
“You are all around me, I am very 
Then suddenly, 
“Who wishes to have my hair?” No 
one ventured to answer. A long, half- 
reproachful look was cast on the 
weeping faces around. A voice cried, 
“7 do.” Rosa recognized it and said, 
“My mother shall have it.” 

She motioned to the Prior of San 
Sisto to come to her, and said to him 
in a whisper, “I beg of you to return 
this evening to my poor mother and 
do all you can to console her.” From 
this time she seemed to retire to the 
feet of God, henceforth to speak to 
him alone. She said, “I suffer, my 
Jesus, but all for thy love! Ido not 
fear hell, because I love thee too 
much. I am on fire, I am in flames! 
O Jesus! burn me, consume me in the 
flames of thy love!” It was now with 
difficulty that these holy ejaculations 
came from her oppressed bosom. 
Again, however, and for the last time, 
she rallied. Death had a hard strug- 
gle with her vigorous and innocent 
youth. This time the dying girl spoke 
the very language of the saints, and 
her farewell to earth was worthy of a 
St. Catharine of Sienna. “O Lord!” 
she said, “bless all men! bless this 
city of Pisa! bless her people! bless 
her bishop and her pastors ! bless the 
Catholic Church! bless her sovereign 
Pontiff! bless her ministers and her 
children ! Have pity on poor sinners ; 
enlighten heretics ; be merciful to- 
ward those who believe in thee, mer- 
ciful also to those who believe not. 
Pardon all ; be a loving Father to the 
good and -to the wicked. Have pity 
on. my soul, O Immaculate Virgin! 


Give to all thy peace, O Jesus !—that 
peace—” She was silent. A film 
gathered over her eyes ; they saw no 
longer the things of earth, but a bet- 
ter light began to dawn on them. 
“Yes, yes,” she murmured, “I see 
now; I begin to see—O the hea- 
venly Jerusalem! O the angels! 
oh! how many angels!. How beau- 
tiful! Yes, certainly, willingly, my 
God! Where am I? who calls me? 
where then? Let us go! let us go, 
my God! Let us go forward! <Andia- 
mo ! andiamo ! avanti /—” The words 
died on her lips ; she made the sign 
of the cross, kissed the crucifix, and 
while mortal eyes still sought her upon 
earth, she was following the Lamb in 
the eternal choirs of the virgins. 

Such is this beautiful death, every 
detail of which we have learned from 
her who, after having assisted at the 
sacrifice, did not die, but, like Mary, 
had to come down living from Cal- 
vary. 

Will I be pardoned if I add some 
reflections on these letters and this 
narration? I said when commencing 
them that, as it seemed to me, they 
glorified Christianity in the two-fold 
transfiguration of love and of death. 
It seems to me yet clearer, now that 
I have finished them, that this is 
indeed their characteristic and their 
merit. 

Yes, it is the glory of Christianity 
to have rendered possible, nay fre- 
quent, this sanctity of love which 
ancient philosophy pursued in its 
dreams, but which it had never either 
contemplated or exemplified. It is 
the glory of Christianity to have so 
well schooled, so well regulated the 
heart of man, to have made that 
heart at once so virginal and so 
strong, as to be capable of loving 
more, and better than ever, all that 
is lovable on earth, and at the same 
time capable of always loving it less 
than God. It is the glory of Chris- 
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tianity to have made a young girl— 
not a philosopher, not a poet, but a 
simple and pious girl—to realize un- 
consciously in her heart that sub- 
limest conception of human-wisdom ; 
the continual, incessant passage of 
love from the shadows of being and 
of beauty, to the infinite being and 
the infinite beauty, from “divine 
phantoms,” to use the expression of 
Plato, to the eternal reality. It is 
the glory of Christianity to have in 
all things opened to man a road to- 
ward God; to have taught him to 
make all his affections serve as so 
many steps whereby he may ascend 
to the absolute love: “ In his heart 
he hath disposed to ascend by 
steps.”* In fine, it is the glory of 
Christianity to have worked this pro- 
digy, that a holiness so extraordi- 
nary, a perfection so superhuman, 
neither destroys nor fetters the pure 
affections of earth ; so that the saints 
did not attain to the loving God 
alone by stifling in their hearts all 
love for their fellow-beings ; but, on 
the contrary, they leafned to love all 
mankind more than themselves, by 
first loving God above all. 

Whoever, after seeing this, will 
meditate on the nature of the human 
heart, and on its history when aban- 
doned to itself, will be forced to ad- 
mit that here is indeed a transfigura- 
tion. 

And as regards death, I find this 
transfiguration to be, if possible, more 
striking still. Death learned upon 
the cross that its highest office is to 
be the auxiliary of love. Zhere an 
indissoluble fraternity was established 
between these two great forces ; and 
there love received its mission. to 
transform death into sacrifice. The 
ideal statue of the dying Christian is 
not then the ancient gladiator, fall- 
ing, resigned but passive, his head 
bowed, his dim eye fixed on the earth 
which is fast escaping from him, im- 


* Psalm Ixxxiii. 6. 
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patient for the approach of nothing- 
ness, plunging willingly into eternal 
night. No ; his ideal is the Crucified, 
dying erect, above the earth, “ exa/- 
tatus a terra,” in the attitude of the 
priest at the altar, pardoning all men, 
loving them to his latest breath, ac- 
quiescing in his death, nay, willing 
it, making himself the solemn depo- 
sit of his soul into the hands of his 
Father, at once the subject and the 
king of death, at once priest and vic- 
tim. 

Such is the Christian fraternity of 
Love and Death. 

Hence it is, that through the differ- 
ences of ages, of conditions, of minds, 
all holy deaths resemble one ano- 
ther ; itis still love ruling death and 
transforming it into sacrifice. We 
have just portrayed the last hours of 
a betrothed bride who died in sacri- 
ficing to Jesus Christ her nuptial 
crown ; erewhile we followed through 
tears of admiration the account of 
another death, grander, more cele- 
brated, more striking.* Now, what 
similitude could we expect to find 
between the last hours of a holy re- 
ligious, an illustrious orator, a great 
and heroic soul, and those of a sim- 
ple young girl, strong only in her in- 
nocence? And yet I venture to 
compare these two deaths, and the 
longer I consider them the more do 
I find that they resemble each other, 
that they are blended together in one 
ruling sentiment ; they are both a sa- 
crifice, and a sacrifice conducted by 
love. Sacrifices very different, vic- 
tims very unequal, I admit. What 
peace in the death of the holy Father 
de Ravignan; or rather, what tri- 
umph of the Christian will over 
death! How he rules it! He 
speaks of “this last affair which is 
to be conducted, like all others, with 


* These lines were written a few days after the 
death of the Rev. Father de Ravignan. We give 
them to-day just as the first emotion dictated them, 
persuaded that time cannot take from the virtues of 
the saints their eternal actuality. 
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decision and energy ;” he gives the 
directions for the sacrifice ; he offers 
it himself! When did he more truly 
live than on that bed of death? when 
was he more wakeful than in that 
seeming sleep! Then was he so 
strong and vigorous that he seemed 
to dominate death itself ; in this re- 
sembling, as far as is possible to 
man, Christ upon the cross, whom, 
say the doctors, death could not ap- 
proach except by his express order. 
What love, in fine, in his every word 
and in those desires of heaven, for 
the impatience and the ardor of which 
he reproaches himself! For my part, 
I fancy I see him welcoming death, 
for which he had been preparing 
himself for more than thirty years, 
with that grave, sweet smile whose 
charm was so extraordinary. 

The young bride of Pisa is far 
from this severe grandeur. There 
are tears, there are regrets in her last 
farewell. ‘There is one earthly name 
that lingers on her lips even to the 
confines of heaven. She does not 
command death—she obeys it; and 
yet here, too, I see an altar, a victim 
a sacrifice. Here, too, I see the will, 
more tremulous, more surprised, in- 
deed, than in the great religious, but 
still armed by love, ending by con- 
ducting itself the last affair, and by 
absorbing death in its victory. Once 
again, what becomes of death in such 
deaths? where is it? It seems to 
disappear: “Death, where is thy 
victory? Where is thy sting? It is 
swallowed up !” 

Let our souls become inebriated 
with hope at the recital of holy 
deaths ; let us yield ourselves with- 
out fear to the attraction which they 
give us for the life to come. Un- 
doubtedly, the true secret of dying 
well is to live well ; and our imper- 
fection does not allow us to treat 
death as may the saints. But surely 
the love which transfigured their 
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death, is at least begun in our souls ; 
it may increase, and, the hour come, 
may transform for us also the su- 
preme defiles into regions of light 
and peace. 

Among the paintings which have 
been found in the catacombs of 
Rome, there is one that has always 
struck me as having a profound 
meaning: it is a jewelled cross, from 
all sides of which spring stems of 
roses, which bloom around it, and 
cover its severe nudity.* It is very 
rarely that the cross is found in the 
catacombs. Perhaps for the tender 
faith of the neophytes it was dreaded 
—the sight of that instrument of tor- 
ture which was yet odious to the 
whole world, and was dragged daily 
through the streets for the punish- 
ment of slaves. It was, doubtless, 
to assist the transition from horror to 
love that the Christian instinct had 
covered that cross with precious 
stones and blooming roses, red still 
with a blood shed by Divine love for 
the salvation of mankind. Be that 
as it may, this symbol seems to me 
to express gloriously the transfigura- 
tion of death by Christianity. Ah! 
neophytes that we are, neophytes of 
death and a life to come, let us re- 
gard the dying moment as a cross 

* Two of these crosses, adorned with gems and 
flowers, have been discovered among the frescoes of 
the cemetery of St. Pontianus, whose origin seems to 
have been anterior to the third century. One of them 
surmounted an altar ; the other, which decorated a 
baptistery, is one of the most valued monuments of 
Christian archeology. Throughout its entire height, 
and on both arms, it is covered with precious stones, 
richly figured, alternately square and oval. The two 
arms support flambeaux, with the flame clearly out- 
lined ; from them also depend two little chains, at 
the extremity of which are suspended the traditional 
Alpha and Omega. From the foot of the cross to 
the arms spring on both sides stems of roses covered 
with leaves and flowers. Directly under this painting 
was the baptismal font, formed from a stream whose 
waters, ever smooth and limpid, seem even now, after 
the lapse of fourteen centuries, to await the immer- 
sion of the catechumens. 

The discovery in a baptistery of this cross en- 
veloped in splendor, light, and love, authorizes our 
conjectures as to the signification it must have had in 
relation to the neophytes. This precious fresco is 


carefully reproduced in the great work of M. Perret 
on the Roman catacombs. 
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which Jesus and his saints have 
covered for us with encouragement 
and hope. When the children of the 
first Christians wondered to see a 
gibbet on the altar, their fathers 
pointed to the jewels and roses, and 
told them of the Redeemer’s love. If 
death terrifies us in its austere naked- 
ness, let us look at the love which 
can transfigure it, and can make our 
last hour the happiest, and above all, 
the most precious in our life. 

Rosa Ferrucci was mourned. The 
whole public press of Tuscany told 
of her death ; poets chanted it; in- 
scriptions were composed in her 
honor, — the Italian scholars excel 
in this art so little cultivated among 
us ;—I transcribe one which I think 
touching : 

CHASTE YOUTHS, TENDER VIRGINS, 
DECORATE WITH TEARS 
THE TOMB OF ROSA FERRUCCI, 
SWEETEST GIRL, 
IN THE POLITE ARTS 
VERSED BEYOND THE CUSTOM OF WOMEN; 
WHO, 
ON THE VERY EVE OF MARRIAGE, 
WHILST UNACCUSTOMED JOYS FILLED HER SILENT 
BREAST, 


COMPLETED HER YOUTHFUL LIFE 
SECURE. 
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Secura / beautiful word—word full 
of peace! and yet less eloquent than 
one single word which I once read 
on a fragment of marble taken from 
the Roman catacombs,* and which I 
now bring to the tomb of her who 
has passed from earthly espousals to 
the nuptials of the Lamb. The case 
here also was that of a young Chris- 
tian maiden. Was she affianced like 
Rosa Ferrucci? Was it the hand of 
a betrothed spouse that closed her 
tomb? The word we speak of, does 
it indicate her virginal glory, or was 
it her name? The little stone saith 
not. All that we know is, that the 
hand which carried into the conse- 
crated galleries the mortal remains 
of the young Christian, after having 
marked the place of her repose, took 
a fragment of marble, laid it against 
the opening, fastened it by a little 
clay, and choosing a word among 
those which the Gospel had just 
given or explained to the world, en- 
graved these six letters : 


“ CHASTE.” 
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To record the actions and opinions 
of one who labored efficiently in the 
attainment of American indepen- 
dence is an agreeable task. The 
deeds of soldiers are always inte- 
resting to the historian and attrac- 
tive to the reader. The philosophical 
principles that led gay young men 
from the brilliant capital of France 
to the distant regions of a new world, 
in order to practically assist in the 
assertion of human liberty, cannot be 
ignored, much less neglected, in our 
all-investigating age. Count Segur 


participated in the stirring scenes 
over which the genius of Washington 
presided, and he has transmitted to 
us the treasure of his experience in 
the first volume of his memoirs. As 
he lived in the times preceding the 
great Revolution which overthrew so 
many old forms of power and honor 
throughout Christendom, and as his 
facilities for obtaining a correct know- 
ledge of the state of society and of 


* This fragment is now preserved among the mo- 
numenta vetera Christianorum in the Belvedere 
gallery of the Vatican. 
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systems in his day were extensive, his 
introductory pages are very instruc- 
tive. This will appear from one com- 
prehensive sentence of his own: “My 
position, my birth, the ties of friend- 
ship and consanguinity, which con- 
nected me with all the remarkable per- 
sonages of the courts of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. ; my father’s admin- 
istration, my travels in America, my 
negotiations in Russia and in Prus- 
sia; the advantage of having been 
engaged in intercourse of affairs and 
society with Catharine II., Frederick 
the Great, Potemkin, Joseph II., Gus- 
tavus III., Washington, Kosciusko, 
Lafayette, Nassau, Mirabeau, Napo- 
leon, as well as with the chiefs of the 
aristocratic and democratic parties, 
and the most illustrious writers of my 
times ;—all that I have seen, done, ex- 
perienced, and suffered during the Re- 
volution ; those strange alternations of 
prosperity and misfortune, of credit 
and disgrace, of enjoyments and pro- 
scriptions, of opulence and poverty ; 
all the different occupations which I 
have been forced to occupy, and the 
various conditions of life in which 
fate has placed me—having induced 
me to believe that this sketch of my 
life would prove entertaining and in- 
teresting ; chance having made me 
successively a colonel, a general offi- 
cer, a traveller, a navigator, a cour- 
tier, the son of a minister of war, an 
ambassador, a negotiator, a prisoner, 
an agriculturist, a soldier, an elector, 
a poet, a dramatic author, a contri- 
butor to newspapers, an essayist, a 
historian, a deputy, a counsellor of 
state, a senator, an academician, and 
a peer of France :”—Certainly a cata- 
logue of sufficiently varied offices, 
winding up rather prosperously ! 
The family of Segur was ancient 
and honorable. In the field and in 
the cabinet his forefathers had distin- 
guished themselves, and our author 
helped to extend his ancestral repu- 
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tation. Highly gifted by nature, his 
ample opportunities of cultivation 
and acquirement made him familiar 
with the various branches of science 
then taught. He became deeply im- 
bued with those philosophical notions 
that had begun to spread themselves 
abroad under the reign of Louis XV., 
and continued to gather might until 
they brought his successor to the 
block, and even still keep Europe in 
a state of unrest. From 1753 to 
1774, when Louis XV. died, young 
Segur had occasion to learn as much 
as his youthful judgment would ena- 
ble him, concerning the wretched 
state of society around the court of 
that weak and degraded prince. It 
was under his reign, or rather that of 
his mistresses—for their influence 
had more to do with the govern- 
ment than the king’s—that the storm 
was brewed which swept away with 
terrible force so many corrupt sys- 
tems of legislation and social life. 
The philosophers began to point their 
weapons against ancient customs. 
Parliamentary decrees came to the 
assistance of the latter, but “ their 
acts of rigor against philosophical 
writings produced no other effect 
than to cause them to be sought 
after and read with a greater avidity. 
Public opinion became a power of 
opposition which triumphed over 
every obstacle; the condemnation 
was a title of consideration for its 
author ; and under the reign of an 
absolute monarch, liberty having be- 
come a fashion in the capital, exer- 
cised a greater sway in it than the 
monarch himself.” Who can fail to 
see that such results will always in- 
evitably follow similar proceedings! 
Human nature has something impe- 
ratively logical in. it, and it will act 
according to its laws, which are no- 
thing else than the laws of Provi- 
dence. There is a deep philosophy 
in what he says: “ Power was still 
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arbitrary, and yet authority lost its 
influence ; public opinion escaped 
despotism by railing at it; we did 
not possess liberty, but license.” (P. 
17.) The lethargy of one weak mind 
produced all this confusion. The par- 
liament, clergy, philosophers, and 
courtiers, all joined for different pur- 
poses in the same common cry 
against the shameful indolence of 
the court. The revolution which 
was silently moving through public 
opinion was scarcely dreamed of by 
anybody. Rash measures of resent- 
ment, always the resort of weak and 
tyrannic minds, only served to irri- 
tate what had been provoked, and 
the folly of the king was shown in 
small acts of petty tyranny. But 
death came to remove him and his 
turpitude from the French throne. 
Segur narrates it: “In the month 
of April, 1774, as Louis XV. was 
going to hunt, he met a funeral, and, 
being fond of asking questions, he ap- 
proached the coffin and inquired who 
it was they were going to bury? He 
was told it was a young girl who had 
died of the small-pox. Seized with a 
sudden fear, he returned to his pal- 
ace, and was two days afterward at- 
tacked with that cruel malady, the 
very name of which had alarmed 
him. The hand of death was upon 
him; his flesh became corrupted ; 
mortification ensued, and carried 
him off. His corpse was covered 
with lime, and conveyed to St. 
Denis without any kind of cere- 
mony.” (P. 32.) 

He proceeds to philosophize upon 
the desertion of the royal fallen sha- 
dow by his most subservient flatter- 
ers, and observes that in proportion 
as they had been slavish to his whims 
and their own interests during his 
life, so did they evince their indiffer- 
ence to him when departed. They 
turned immediately to the rising sun, 
and offered him their adulatory wor- 
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ship. Still, the principles which had 
been set to work in former years can- 
tinued to advance even under the be- 
nignant reign of Louis XVI., who 
finally atoned for the faults of his 
predecessors. 

The author sums up succinctly the 
condition of the tottering society, dai- 
ly becoming weaker: “The object 
of every one was to repair the old 
edifice ; and, in this simultaneous 
attempt of all, it was levelled with 
the ground. Too much light was 
brought to the work by many, and a 
conflagration ensued. The conse- 
quence of this has been, that, for the 
last fifty years, our harassed lives have 
been to each of us a dream, alternate- 
ly monarchical, republican, warlike, 
and philosophical.” (P. 63.) The 
misfortune is, that this dreaming 
has not yet ended in France, or, 
indeed, in any part of Europe ex- 
cept Switzerland. 

But we must hasten to the events 
which drew him into connection with 
the American war. He became a sol- 
dier, and, after fighting several duels, 
found himself carried away by the en- 
thusiasm which filled his countrymen 
at the sound of the first cannon-shot 
fired in defence of the standard of 
liberty. “I recollect,” he says, “that 
the Americans were then styled in- 
surgents and Bostonians ; their dar- 
ing courage electrified every mind, 
and excited universal admiration, 
more particularly among young peo- 
ple. The American insurrection 
was everywhere applauded, and be- 
came, as it were, a fashion; and I 
was very far from being the only one 
whose heart beat at the sound of 
liberty just waking from its slumbers, 
and struggling to throw off the yoke 
of arbitrary power. On my arrival 
at Paris, I found the same agitation 
prevailing also there in the public 
mind. Nobody seemed favorable to 
the cause of England ; all openly ex- 
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pressed their wishes for the success 
of the Bostonians.” 

Eager as were these young enthu- 
siasts to fight in America for the 
cause of liberty, many obstacles in- 
terposed to prevent or defer the car- 
rying out of their intentions. The 
French government was not in a very 
prosperous financial state at the time, 
as the country had scarcely recovered 
from the mad speculations of the 
Scotchman Law during the preced- 
ing reign. Besides, England was 
then powerful: her fleets swept the 
sea, and she had just conveyed across 
the Atlantic 40,000 mercenaries, to 
cut the throats of American freemen 
and stifle the rising spirit of liberty. 
Private aid was, indeed, freely afford- 
ed to the colonists ; arms and amu- 
nition were conveyed across the 
ocean in spite of embarrassing neu- 
trality laws, and many enterprising 
officers were allowed to resign their 
positions in the French service and 
serve under Washington. When the 
American deputies, Silas Deane, 
Arthur Lee, and Benjamin Franklin, 
arrived in Paris, and were received 
with such cordiality at the French 
court, a new stimulus was given to 
the general desire of assisting the 
revolutionists. ‘The appearance of 
those republican delegates produced 
a sensation in that brilliant capital. 
“Nothing could be more striking 
than the contrast between the luxury 
of our capitol, the elegance of our 
fashions, the magnificence of Ver- 
sailles, the still brilliant remains of 
the monarchical pride of Louis XIV., 
and the polished and superb dignity 
of our nobility, on the one hand ; and, 
on the other hand, the almost rustic 
apparel, the plain but firm demeanor, 
the free and direct language of the 
envoys, whose antique simplicity of 
dress and appearance seemed to 
have produced within our walls, in 
the midst of the effeminate and ser- 
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vile refinement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, some sages contemporary with 
Plato, or republicans of the age of 
Cato and Fabius.” (P. ror.) 

No less impressive than their un- 
pretending exterior, the honesty and 
artless sincerity of the American 
deputies gained the hearts of the 
French people, and enlisted in their 
cause the generous enthusiasm of the 
warlike portion of the nation. Nu- 
merous offers of service were made, 
and among the most distinguished 
were Lafayette, then a young man, 
the Count de Noailles, and Count Se- 
gur. The two latter were obliged by 
their parents to desist from the en- 
terprise, which they had already ar 
ranged to carry out by crossing the 
ocean ; but Lafayette succeeded in 
purchasing a vessel, which he armed 
and manned at his own expense, and, 
taking with him some experienced 
officers, sailed from a port in Spain 
and reached America, where he met 
with a reception due to his merits 
and noble purpose. A brave and 
experienced soldier, M. de Valfort, 
afterward chief instructor of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, accompanied the 
Marquis and rendered efficient ser- 
vice during his stay in the New 
World. 

Some time was now spent by young 
Segur in attending to the events 
which Voltaire and his colaborers 
were bringing about in the world of 
literature. He was a visitor at the 
family residence of Segur, whose mo- 
ther was a woman of note in the me- 
tropolis. The count himself nar- 
rates several interesting incidents 
respecting the arch-infidel, with whom 
he appears to have been on intimate 
terms. With regard to his death 
there is one thing worth recording 
Immediately after his triumphal entry 
into Paris, death came upon him. 
Segur says that he recanted his for- 
mer errors. “The clergy, no longer 
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venturing to oppose him, now hoped 
to convert him. At first Voltaire 
yielded ; he received the Abbé Gau- 
thier, confessed himself, and wrote a 
profession of faith, which, without 
fully satisfying the priests, greatly 
displeased the philosophers. After 
escaping the danger, he forgot his 
fears and his prudence. A few weeks 
after, upon being taken extremely 
ill, he refused to see a priest, and 
terminated, with apparent indiffer- 
ence, a long life.” There is a differ- 
ent version of the latter half of the 
story. It is related that he cried 
most piteously for a priest ; but his 
philosophical friends refused to ac- 
cord him his request, and he died 
with imprecations most horrible upon 
their heads for denying his dying 
wish. 

Political changes at length ena- 
bled the count to embark for Ameri- 
ca, and become an actor in the great 
drama of freedom, of which he had 
been long an earnest spectator at a 
distance. War wasdeclared between 
France and England. The French, 
under Arthur Dillon and Count 
Noailles, directed by D’Estaing, cap- 
tured the town of Grenada; after 
which the latter sailed for Savannah, 
designing to seize that important po- 
sition. Notwithstanding the valor of 
the French and Americans in the 
successive assaults upon the works, 
they were obliged to retire with loss, 
rendered still more lamentable by the 
fall of the brave Pulaski, who fought 
in America for the liberty which had 
been crushed in his own land. A 
concise and accurate narrative of the 
principal events that preceded the 
surrender of Cornwallis to the united 
arms of America and France, occupies 
a considerable space in the memoirs 
beforeus. The bravery ofthe French, 
very naturally, obtains a prominent 
notice until the moment of capitula- 
tion arrives. “The English troops 
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then defiled between the two allied 
armies, drums beating, and carrying 
their arms, which they afterward de- 
posited with their flags. As Lord 
Cornwallis was ill, Gene: il O'Hara 
defiled at the head of the English 
troops, and presented his sword to 
the Count de Rochambeau ; but the 
French general, pointing to Washing- 
ton at the head of the American ar- 
my, told him that, the French being 
only auxiliaries, it was for the Ame- 
rican general to receive his sword 
and give him his orders.” (P. 237.) 

Strange incidents happen in all 
wars. About this time, the French 
general, De Bouillé, made an attack 
on the Dutch islands of the West In- 
dies, lately captured by the British. 
“ Having during the night landed his 
troops in the island of St. Eustatia, 
he advanced at break of day to at- 
tack the principal fortress of the 
island, whose garrison was then en- 
gaged in manceuvring on the plain. 
The vanguard of M. de Bouillé was 
composed of an Irish regiment in the 
service of France: deceived by the 
sight of their red coats, the English 
thought they saw a part of their own 
countrymen, and suffered themselves 
to be approached without suspicion. 
Undeceived too late, they vainly | 
fought with courage ; they were rout- 
ed on all sides, and pursued with so 
much ardor that French and English 
entered pell-mell into the fortress, 
which remained in our possession.” 
How many foreign battle-fields have 
found the Irish in the vanguard of 
armies, yet what avails their valor to 
their own country ! 

In 1782, Count Segur got permis- 
sion to set out for America, and a 
frigate, La Gloire, of thirty-two guns, 
was placed at his disposal to carry 
important despatches to Count Ro- 
chambeau from his government. He 
had as fellow-passengers the Duke 
de Lauzun, the Prince de Broglie, the 
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Baron Montesquieu, Count de Lomé- 
nie, an Irish officer named Sheldon, 
Polawski, a Polish gentleman, and 
others eager to assist the inhabitants 
of a new world fighting for liberty, 
of which men were allowed to dream 
in the Old World. Enthusiastic as 
he had previously felt upon the sub- 
ject, he could hardly restrain himself, 
now that he was on his way to accom- 
plish his most cherished hopes. 

A letter dated from “ Brest Roads, 
on board La Gloire, May roth, 1782, 
contains some remarkably philoso- 
phical passages; and when writing 
his memoirs, forty-two years after- 
ward, he could find no fitter language 
to convey the sentiments which then 
agitated hismind. “In the midst of 
an absolute government, everything 
is sacrificed to vanity, to the love of 
fame, or what is called glory, but 
which hardly deserves the name of 
patriotism in a country where a select 
number of persons, raised to the first 
employments of the state by the will 
of a master, and on the precarious 
tenure of that will, engross the whole 
legislative and executive power ; in 
a country where public rights are 
only considered as private property, 
where the court is all in all, and the 
nation nothing. A love of true glo- 
ry cannot exist without philosophy 
and public manners. With us, the 
desire of celebrity, which may be di- 
rected to good or evil, is the prevail- 
ing motive, while promotion depends 
not upon talents, but upon favor.” 
A most pernicious course, and cer- 
tain to produce disastrous consequen- 
ces in any organization! He pro- 
ceeds to expose the facility with 
which men adapt themselves to any 
absolute system in which the ambi- 
tious and selfish portion of the com- 
munity find adulation and sycophan- 
cy the readiest ladders to power and 
eminence, while the truly meritorious 
finc! their virtue an obstacle to favor, 
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if not an occasion of suspicion and 
fear. Ifthe French nation continued 
without change under the system of 
government such as Count Segur re- 
presents that of his day, it would be 
more difficult to account for the phe- 
nomenon than the revolution which 
destroyed it. 

The intelligent appreciation of 
right and freedom that incited those 
Frenchmen to dare the perils of the 
ocean preparatory to the more serious 
dangers of the battle-field for the sake 
of liberty, we should not too easily 
forget in the present age. It wasno 
whimsical adventure that led them 
over the waves to engage in the pur- 
suit of chimerical gratification. “In 
separating at this time from all I 
hold dear, I do not make so painful 
a sacrifice to prejudice, but to duty. 

. . Being a soldier, I leave my 
family, my native place, and all the 
charms of life, in order strictly to ful- 
fil the duties of a profession, perhaps 
the noblest of any, when engaged in 
a just cause.” 

An interesting narrative of the voy 
age, in company with the fri igate 
L’Aigle, of forty guns, and bearing a 
treasure of two million and a half 
livres for the aid of the Americans, 
is given in a few pages of the me- 
moirs. They fell in with an English 
frigate of seventy-four guns, and a 
memorable engagement ensued. This 
vessel was the Hector, formerly 
Frenchman, taken by the English at 
the defeat of De Grasse. In the midst 
of the engagement, Vallongue, the 
French commander, cried out to the 
English captain to strike his colors. 
“Yes, yes,” said the latter ironically, 
“T am going to do it ;” and completed 
his answer by a terrible broadside. 
So near were the vessels that the men 
used pistols ; and even the rammers 
of the guns were wielded as clubs. 
For three quarters of an hour La 
Gloire bore the brunt of the unequal 
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conflict; but, at length, aided by 
L’Aigle, they so disabled the English 
vessel that they expected soon to cap- 
ture her. Next day, however, other 
sails appearing in sight, they aban- 
doned the Hector, which afterward 
sank, and the crew was rescued by an 
American ship. An incident of the 
battle may be related, as showing the 
coolness and gayety of the French 
character, even amidst the most ap- 
palling scenes : 

“The Baron de Montesquieu was 
standing near us, (on the deck ;) we 
had of late been amusing ourselves 
with rallying him in‘ regard to the 
words Haisons dangereuses, which he 
had heard us pronounce, and, in spite 
of all his inquiries, we had still eva- 
ded explaining to him that such was 
the title of a new novel, then much 
read in France. While we were thus 
conversing together, our ship received 
the fire of the Hector, and a bar-shot 
—a murderous junction of two balls 
united by an iron bar—struck a part 
of the quarter-deck, from which we 
had just before descended. The 
Count de Loménie, standing at the 
side of Montesquieu, and pointing to 
the shot, said very cooily, ‘ You were 
wishing to know what those /aisons 
dangereuses were? There, look, you 
have them.’” 

Soon after this event they approach- 
ed Delaware Bay, where they cap- 
tured an English corvette. Being 
ignorant of the channel, however, 
they were necessarily delayed, and 
they were placed in a most critical 
position by the appearance of an 
English fleet, whose superior force 
seemed to leave them no chance of 
escape. This they effected, never- 
theless, with the greatest difficulty, 
carrying with them the gold which 
they had been obliged to throw into 
the river when pursued by the Eng- 
lish, but which they afterward fished 
up and secured. They then proceed- 
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ed on the way to Philadelphia, and 
the Count gives amusing incidents 
that occurred on the route. Some- 
times well treated by the inhabitants 
favorable to the cause of freedom, 
they were also subjected to much an- 
noyance by the tories and the timid 
or vacillating between both sides. A 
certain Mr. Pedikies is particularly 
mentioned as having received them 
coolly and suspiciously, while pro- 
mises, bribes, and threats were ne- 
cessary to oblige him to afford them 
any aid. The contrast evident be- 
tween the Americans and his own 
countrymen, is noticed by the writer 
in an aspect very favorable to the 
former. What especially attracted 
his attention was, the absence of dif- 
ferent classes in society and of all 
poverty. “All the Americans whom 
we met were dressed in well-made 
clothes, of excellent stuff, with boots 
well cleaned ; their deportment was 
free, frank, and kind, equally removed 
from rudeness of manner and from 
studied politeness ; exhibiting an in- 
dependent character, subject only to 
the laws, proud of its own rights, and 
respecting those of others. Their 
aspect seemed to declare that we were 
in a land of reason, of ordér, and of 
liberty.” (P. 320.) He describes the 
face of the country, its boundless re- 
sources of agricultural wealth, and 
stores of future happiness and power. 

Philadelphia, then the capital of 
the country, attracted his admiration, 
and he enters upon a disquisition 
concerning the Quakers, who inspired 
him with avery high esteem for their 
principles of peace and rectitude. He 
says that “ most of them were tories,” 
and cannot blame them, because their 
religion forbade its members to en- 
gage inwar. “Friend,” said one of 
them to General Rochambeau, “thou 
dost practise a vile trade ; but we are 
told that thou dost conduct thyself 
with all the humanity and justice it 
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will admit of. I am very glad of this ; 
I feel indebted to thee for it ; and I 
am come hither to see thee, and to 
assure thee of my esteem.” Another 
discovered a very ingenious mode of 
avoiding participation in the deeds 
of war, even by paying taxes to sup- 
port it, and at the same time of com- 
plying with the law of Congress im- 
posing taxation. The day upon which 
the collectors called, he placed a cer- 
tain sum of money apart where they 
might find it, and thus he would not 
give, but allowed it Zo be taken. At 
Newport, he became acquainted with 
a venerable member of the same sect ; 
and the Frenchman became an ardent 
admirer of Polly Leiton, the beauti- 
ful and modest daughter of his host. 
She made no pretence to conceal her 
abhorrence of war, and candidly ad- 
dressed the Count in terms not at all 
complimentary to his military notions. 
“Thou hast, then,” she said, “nei- 
ther wife nor children in Europe, 
since thou leavest thy country, and 
comest so far to engage in that cruel 
occupation, war?” “ But it is for your 
welfare,” he replied, “ that I quit all 
I hold dear, and it is to defend your 
liberty that I come to fight the Eng- 
lish.” “The English,” she rejoined, 
“‘ have done thee no harm, and where- 
fore shouldst thou care about our li- 
berty ? We ought never to interfere in 
other people’s business, unless it be 
to reconcile them together and pre- 
vent the effusion of blood.” “ But 
my king has ordered me to come here 
and engage his enemies and your 
own,” said Segur. To this she re- 
plied that no king has a right to or- 
der what is unjust and contrary to 
what God ordereth. 

Having transacted important busi- 
ness with M. de Luzerne, at Philadel- 
phia, and fully acquainted himself with 
the state of affairs and eminent men 
of the times, he set out for the camp 
of Washington and Rochambeau, on 
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the banks of the Hudson. In the nar- 
rative of his journey thither, he shows 
himself a keen observer, and highly 
appreciates the character of the in- 
habitants, as well as the magnificent 
aspect of the country through which 
he passed. Schools, churches, and 
universities met him at every town ; 
while kindness, comfort, happiness, 
were everywhere displayed. The 
modest tranquillity of independent 
men, knowing no power above them 
but the influence of law, and that law 
the expression of their own will ; the 
vanity, servility, and prejudices of 
European society unknown ; the gen- 
eral spirit of industry and the hono- 
rable occupation of labor common to 
all ; such phases of life, so strange 
to the traveller, attracted his deepest 
attention. 

The inns at which he stopped on 
his way were generally kept by cap- 
tains, majors, colonels, generals, who 
conversed with equal facility upon 
military tactics and agricultural pro- 
jects, and were no less entertaining 
in their stories of campaigns against 
the English than in their success in 
clearing forests and raising crops on 
the sites of Indian wigwams. This 
very naturally surprised the inquisi- 
tive Frenchman; but, while it pre- 
sented to him a new phase of human 
society, it approved itself very highly 
to his judgment. Two things, how- 
ever, he found to condemn ; or, as he 
himself says, shocked him more than 
he could express. One was “a vile 
custom, the moment a toast was 
given, of circulating an immense 
bowl of punch round the table, out 
of which each guest was successively 
compelled to drink; and the other 
was, that, after being in bed, it was 
not unusual to see a fresh traveller 
walk into your room, and without 
ceremony stretch himself by your 
side, and appropriate a part of your 
couch.” 
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Trenton and Princeton recalled 
to him the memory of brilliant ex- 
ploits performed in the cause of lib- 
erty by Washington and Lafayette ; 
but at Pompton he would have fallen 
into the hands of the Britishers, had 
he not been warned of his danger by 
an old woman sitting at her door, en- 
gaged by a spinning-wheel. Having 
at length crossed the majestic Hud- 
son, which he eloquently describes, 
he was cheered by the sight of the 
American tents, and soon reached 
the headquarters of Rochambeau, at 
Peekskill. He took command of a 
veteran regiment of Soissonnais, 
which had been awaiting him, and 
he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. It had been formerly 
named Segur, from his father, who 
had commanded it at the famous 
battles of Lawfeld and Rocoux. In 
both these battles the old warrior 
was wounded at the head of his regi- 
ment, once by a musket-ball through 
his breast, and again by another shot 
that shattered his arm. Although 
he felt annoyed at the absence of 
active operations in the field, still 
he found amusement enough among 
his numerous countrymen, with whom 
he was now associated. One young 
officer of artillery particularly attract- 
ed his attention. This was Duples- 
sis-Mauduit, who had most signally 
distinguished himself in several en- 
gagements, and who carried his at- 
tachment to liberty and equality so 
far as to be highly displeased if any 
one called him Sir or Mister. He 
would be called simply Thomas Du- 
plessis-Mauduit. 

His appreciation of the character 
of Washington is in accoydance with 
the estimation in which that great 
man was and is held by all. “Too 
often,” he says, “ reality disappoints 
the expectations our imagination 
had raised, and admiration dimin- 
ishes by a too close view of the ob- 
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ject upon which it had been bestow- 
ed ; but, on seeing General Washing- 
ton, I found a perfect similarity be- 
tween the impression produced upon 
me by his aspect and the idea I had 
formed of him. His exterior dis- 
closed, as it were, the history of his 
life; simplicity, grandeur, dignity, 
calmness, goodness, firmness, the 
attributes of his character, were also 
stamped upon his features and in 
all his person. His stature was no- 
ble and elevated ; the expression of 
his features mild and benevolent ; his 
smile graceful and pleasing; his 
manners simple, without familiarity. 
He did not display the luxury of a 
monarchical general ; everything an- 
nounced in him the hero of a re- 
public.” 

Expecting to find an army without 
organization, and officers without 
suitable military knowledge, he was 
surprised to find well-drilled batta- 
lions, and officers fully competent in 
all departments of their service. He 
dined frequently with Washington, 
and gives instructive descriptions of 
the habits of those Revolutionary 
heroes. The toasts most frequently 
given after dinner at headquarters 
were, “The Independence of the 
United States ;’? “The King and 
Queen of France ;” “Success to 
the allied armies.” The generous 
spirit of brotherhood that united the 
two nations in those days seems to 
have become unknown in our times ; 
while she that was then the cruel 
enemy has now become the flattered 
friend. Who will deny that nations 
sometimes act the life of individuals? 
Washington’s opinions on this point 
are worth recording: “He spoke to 
me of the gratitude which his country 
would ever retain for the King of 
France, and for his generous assist- 
ance; highly extolled the wisdom 
and skill of General de Rocham- 
beau, expressing himself honored by 
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having observed and obtained his 
friendship ; warmly commended the 
discipline and bravery of our army ; 
and concluded by speaking to me, in 
very handsome terms, of my father, 
whose long services and numerous 
wounds were becoming ornaments, he 
said, to a minister of war.” (P. 253.) 

The Americans and French were 
closely besieging the British at this 
time in New York, and although the 
prudence of the generals restrained 
the impetuosity of the allies, who 
eagerly sought to attack the enemy 
in their defences, it was not possible 
to prevent the execution of some 
daring exploits. But the armies soon 
separated, the French marching to- 
ward Newport and Providence, 
thence to Boston. They were or- 
dered to the West Indies, where the 
decisive blow was to be struck at the 
English, and, as it eventually turned 
out, the independence of the States 
soon after followed. 

We cannot but admire the wisdom 
displayed in this book of memoirs, 
written eighty-five years ago, amidst 
scenes and times that could afford 
material from which the future great- 
ness of the country could be predicted 
only by a very sagacious mind. He 
clearly foresaw, in the rising colonies 
then about to emerge into a powerful 
nationality, all the resources which, 
by judicious and liberal legislation, 
led to the wonderful prosperity with 
which our country is blessed. The 
religious toleration and equality 
which reigned everywhere he highly 
eulogized, and accounts very philoso- 
phically for the necessity of such a 
state of things. It must be borne in 
mind that Count Segur was a fol- 
lower of Voltaire, although of a Pro- 
testant family. For this reason the 
ingenuousness with which he testifies 
10 the origin of this religious tolera- 
tion is more deserving of notice. 
At page 371, hesays: “ The multipli- 
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city of religions rendered toleration 
indispensable among them, and, what 
will, perhaps, appear singular, the ex- 
ample of this toleration was set by the 
Catholics. No church, therefore, was 
privileged or considered the estab- 
lished church ; the ministers of each 
religion were paid by those who pro- 
fessed it, and there existed between 
them’ not a fatal spirit of jealousy, 
a source of discord, but a laudable 
emulation of charity, benevolence, 
and virtue.” It is pleasing to record 
this generous tribute of respect to the 
liberal spirit which influenced the re- 
ligious denominations of those Revo- 
lutionary times. It is true thatin all 
religious sects there are some mem- 
bers who are ever ready to clamor for 
persecution, and eager to adopt forci- 
ble measures to compel their unwill- 
ing neighbors to believe according to 
their own special measure of belief. 
And it is difficult, perhaps impossi- 
ble, to name one religious party that 
has not, when sufficiently strong to 
do so, been led into the commission 
of acts which succeeding generations 
would willingly have effaced from 
the record of their predecessors. 
For instance, what intelligent Pres- 
byterian of the present day would 
not willingly blot from the page of 
her history the deeds that stain the 
Scotch Church in the days of her in- 
fluence? Buckle, one of the deepest 
non-Catholic writers of the present 
age, says that her real character was 
“one of the most detestable tyran- 
nies ever seenon the earth.” “ When 
the Scotch Kirk was at the height of 
its power, we may search history in 
vain for any institution which can 
compete with it, except the Spanish 
inquisition. Between these two there 
is a close and intimate analogy. 
Both were intolerant, both were cruel, 
both made war upon the finest parts 
of human nature, and both destroyed 
every vestige of religious freedom.” 
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(Vol. ii. p. 322.) It is more truthful 
to admit the opinion of Mr. Buckle 
than to attempt to controvert his 
facts of proof by which he establishes 
his position. We only advert to this 
as elucidating the principle that, al- 
though there may be individual Pres- 
byterians and individual Catholics 
who feel a disposition to recur to the 
unchristian acts of some of their 
predecessors, yet it cannot be denied 
that they are exceptional. The gene- 
ral spirit of toleration which Count 
Segur so justly appreciates, is too 
deeply implanted in the institutions 
of the Republic to be blown away by 
any foul blast of weak bigotry. 

Another subject upon which he 
wisely commented is equally impor- 
tant to show his great foresight. 
After aptly describing the reasons 
from which he presaged the future 
greatness of the nation, he observes 
that “the only danger to be appre- 
hended hereafter for this happy 
Republic, (which then consisted of 
three millions of inhabitants,) is 
the state of excessive opulence of 
which its exclusive commerce seems 
to hold out the promise, and which 
may bring luxury and corruption in 
its train.” (P.374.) Has not this al- 
ready come to pass? Again he asks : 
“Ts not that difference which is ob- 
servable between the manners and 
situation of the North and South 
calculated, in fact, to create an ap- 
prehension for the future of a politi- 
cal separation, which would weaken 
and perhaps even dissolve this hap- 
py union, which can only retain its 
strength while it remains firm and 
intimate?” The past few years have 
proven the justness of his views. 

We cannot better conclude than 
by transcribing his relation of an in- 
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cident which evinced the bravery of 
his friend Lynch, an officer of the 
staff of Count d’Estaing, at the 
storming of Savannah: “M. d’Es- 
taing, at the most critical moment of 
that sanguinary affair, being at the 
head of the right column, directed 
Lynch to carry an urgent order to 
the third column, which was on the 
left. These columns were then with- 
in grape-shot of the enemy’s entrench- 
ments ; and on both sides a tremen- 
dous firing was kept up. Lynch, in- 
stead of passing through the centre 
or in the rear of the columns, proceed- 
ed coolly through the shower of balls 
and grape-shot, which the French and 
English were discharging at each 
other. It was in vain that M. d’Es- 
taing, and those who surrounded 
him, cried to Lynch to take another 
direction ; he went on, executed his 
order, and returned by the same way ; 
that is to say, under a vault of flying 
shot, and where every one expected 
to witness his instant destruction. 
‘What !’ cried the general, on seeing 
him return unhurt. ‘The devil must 
bein you, surely. Why did you choose 
such a road as that, in which you 
might have perished a thousand times 
over?’ ‘Because it was the short- 
est,’ answered Lynch. Having ut- 
tered these words, he went with 
equal coolness and joined the party 
that most ardently engaged in storm- 
ing the place.” 

It has been a pleasure, as well as 
an instruction, to accompany in his 
thoughts and actions one of those 
many noble and brave foreigners 
who aided, by their services, in the 
establishment of our independence, 
and forced a powerful foe to relin- 
quish her grasp upon a nation strug- 
gling for liberty. 
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NOTRE DAME 


In the province of Aquitaine, a 
short distance from the village of 
Monléon, among the hills of Les 
Hautes Pyrénées, is a valley bearing 
the name of Garaison, where stands 
a votive chapel in honor of the Bless- 
ed Virgin. It is a favorite place of 
pilgrimage for all the country around, 
which has been approved of by Popes 
Urban VIII. and Gregory XVI., who 
have enriched it with indulgences. It 
was erected in consequence of the ap- 
parition of our Blessed Lady on the 
spot, about the year 1500, to a young 
shepherdess who was guarding her 
flock in the valley. The legend is as fol- 
lows, somewhat abridged. It is sup- 
ported by most unobjectionable wit- 
nesses at the time of the event, by tradi- 
tion, and the unanimous voice of the 
country around ; by public documents, 
and by the effects which followed and 
which still exist. As for me, how- 
ever, this is of little moment, these 
legends not being matters of faith. 
It is sufficient for me to know that 
the spot in question is one dear to 
Mary and peculiarly favored by 
Heaven. It has been sanctified by 
the sighs of contrition, by the pure 
confessions, the fervent communions, 
and the sudden and miraculous con- 
versions of those who have gone 
thither in honor of the Mother of our 
Lord.—But the legend : 

A young girl of twelve years of 
age, Anglése de Sagazan, was guard- 
ing her flock near a large hawthorn 
which shaded a fountain of living wa- 
ter. The deep shade and the soft 
murmur of the fountain invited repose, 
and, opening her basket of provisions, 
the young shepherdess seated herself 
by the spring to dip her dry brown 
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bread in the clear, cold water. Sud- 
denly a lady of majestic mien, with a 
serene countenance and gracious re- 
gard, clothed in a long, white robe, 
which fell in graceful folds to her feet, 
stood before the astonished maiden, 
who, dazzled by her appearance, re- 
mained immovable and speechless. 
Then our gracious Lady, who loveth 
the poor and the humble, declared to 
her that she had chosen this spot as 
a place of benediction, whereon she 
wished a shrine erected in her honor, 
around which her children might 
gather with more than ordinary as- 
surance. This apparition occurring 
three days in succession, the maiden 
related to her father what had hap- 
pened. He, in turn, reported the oc- 
currence among his neighbors, who 
were quite incredulous, but yet, 
through curiosity or inspired by 
God, flocked to the fountain, where 
was still to be heard the voice of the 
Virgin, though no one saw her but 
the pure eyes of the shepherdess. 
The people went to seek the curé, 
and returned to the fountain with 
banners, chanting hymns in honor 
of Mary. ‘They erected a large cross 
on the spot. After that the water of 
the fountain seemed miraculously 
changed, and the sick went thither 
to be healed. The sudden restora- 
tion of many to health made the spot 
celebrated in a short time. The 
number of miracles increasing, the 
present elegant vaulted. chapel was 
erected by the voluntary offerings of 
grateful pilgrims, and there the bene- 
diction of Heaven descended upon 
the votaries of Mary. At this day 
wonderful are the prodigies wrought 
on soul and body at the shrine of our 
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Lady of Garaison. Ages ago God 
healed many who, at the. troubling 
of the waters, descended to the angel- 
guarded Pool of Siloam. His ways 
are not as our ways. .. . 

I made a pilgrimage to Notre Dame 
de Garaison in June, 18—. The eve- 
ning before, I went to shrift, by way 
of preparation, and the next morning 
left at an early hour with a party of 
friends, who completely filled our 
private diligence. There were five 
of us, and two servants, besides the 
driver and his more efficient wife. I 
might call her the driver and him the 
postilion. Quite a procession we 
should have made in honor of our 
Lady of Garaison! We ought to 
have gone plodding along the high- 
way in sandal shoon and penitential 
garb, with pilgrim staff and scallop- 
shell, knocking our breasts as we 
went, as did the votaries of the mid- 
dle ages. But in these days, when 
stout old Christian flies along the 
celestial railroad with his burden of 


sin carefully stowed away in the bag- 
gage-car, I, a feeble pilgrim, may be 
excused for seeking as comfortable a 
seat as could be found in our rickety 


old diligence. As I got in, I caught 
a satisfactory glimpse of a large bas- 
ket, in which were light, crispy fzsto- 
lets, heaps of deep-red cherries, flasks 
of water, and bottles of mild viz rouge, 
which our servant had thoughtfully 
provided for our outer man. And 
they were not disdained in our drive 
of thirty miles. Such due attention 
having been paid to our bodily wants, 
we were quite at leisure to abandon 
ourselves to our spiritual musings or 
our devotions! Who could wish to 
have his soul constantly disturbed 
and pestered by a jaded and craving 
body? It is quite contrary to the re- 
ligious as well as philosophic spirit 
of this enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury, and though I was somewhat 
ascetic, and rather inclined to the 
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sterner rules of medizval times, the 
thought almost reconciled me to 
my corner, where I braced my weary 
back, and to the aforesaid basket, 
whence I fortified my body. 

“Cie!’ I exclaimed, as I found 
myself en diligence and the stone 
cross of St. Oren’s Priory fast disap- 
pearing, “have I returned to the 
middle ages, or am I dreaming?” I 
could not help rubbing my eyes, and 
wondering what some of my more 
enlightened American friends would 
think, if they could see me seriously, 
deliberately setting off on a pilgrim- 
age (even in a carriage!) of thirty 
miles, to pay my devotions at a shrine 
of the Virgin Mary! But yes—my 
head was quite sound, though filled 
with the vows I wished to offer in a 
spot peculiarly dear to our Lady. 
This was the first visit I ever made 
to one of these places of popular de- 
votion, and so, apart from my religi- 
ous motives, I felt some curiosity to 
see this mountain chapel, away almost 
upon the confines of Spain. 

The roads are fine in that part of 
France, and bordered by magnificent 
shade-trees. Owing to recent rains, 
we had no dust. We passed waving 
wheat-fields, luxuriant vineyards hedg- 
ed with hawthorn, and away on the 
neighboring hills was many an old 
chateau with its venerable towers, 
and hard by an antique church. I 
found everything novel, and conse- 
quently interesting. Going and re- 
turning we stopped at most of the 
villages. In every one we found an 
old vaulted stone church, with thick 
walls and doors, ever open to the 
passer-by. In each were several cha- 
pels, adorned with oil paintings, bas- 
reliefs, and statues of the saints, 
and in every church were the stations 
of Via Crucis well painted, and the 
little undying lamp of olive oil burn- 
ing near the gilded tabernacle—an- 
nouncing the presence of the Divinity 
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—the Shekinah of the new Israel— 
and recalling the beautiful lines of 
Lamartine : 


“ P4le lampe du sanctuaire, 
Pourquoi dans l’ombre du saint lieu, 
Inapergue et solitaire, 
Te consumes-tu devant Dieu? 


“ Ce n’est pas pour diriger l’aile 
De la priére ou de l’amour, 
Pour éclairer, faible étincelle, 
L’ceil de celui qui fit le jour. 


“ Mon ceil aime 4 se suspendre 
A ce foyer aérien ; 
Et je leur dis, sans les comprendre, 
Flambeaux pieux, vous faites bien. 


“ Peutétre, brillantes parcelles 
De l’immense création, 
Devant son tréne imitent-elles 
L’éternelle adoration. 


** C’est ainsi, dis-je 4 mon Ame, 
Que de l’ombre de ce bas lieu 
Tu briles, invisible flamme, 
En la présence de ton Dieu. 


“* Et jamais tu n’oublies 
De diriger vers lui mon cceur, 
Pas plus que ces lampes remplies 
De flotter devant le Seigneur.”’* 


In these churches there was always 
an altar to the Virgin, too, adorned 
with lace and flowers, and streaming 
with gay ribbons and pennons, after 
the taste of the country. In one we 
found a wedding party, and were in 
season to hear the Lgo conjungo vos 
of the curé over a very modest and 
subdued-looking pair. 

We often passed huge crosses of 
wood or stone erected by the way- 


* In the absence of a suitable poetic version of the 
above, we subjoin—for such of our readers as are not 
familiar with the language of the original—the follow- 
ing prose translation of it, from Digby’s A ges of Faith: 


“* Pale lamp of the Sanctuary, why, in the obscurity 
of the Holy Place, unperceived and solitary, consu- 
mest thou thyself before God? It is not, feeble spark ! 
to give light to the eye of him who made the day: 
it is not to dispel darkness from the steps of his ado- 
rets. The vast nave is only more obscure before thy 
distant glimmering. And yet, symbolic lamp, thou 
guardest thy immortal fire, thou dost flicker before 
every altar, and mine eyes love to rest suspended on 
this aerial hearth. I say to them, I comprehend not; 
ye pious flames, ye do well. Perhaps these bright 
particles of the immense creation imitate before his 
throne the eternal adoration! It is thus, say I to my 
soul, that, in the shade of this lower place, thou burn- 
est, a flame invisible, a fire which remains unextin- 
guished, unconsumed, by which incense can be at all 
time# rekindled to ascend in fragrance to heaven !”” 
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side, to which were attached the in- 
struments of the Passion. I noticed 
among the passers-by that the women 
made the sign of the cross and the 
men raised their hats. I did not 
find the villages very agreeable. The 
houses were of stone, with tiled roofs, 
and had a cold, forbidding look. The 
paved streets were narrow, with no 
sidewalks, and anything but cleanly. 
I thought of our fresh New England 
villages, their white cottages and 
green blinds, and front yards filled 
with flowers and shrubbery. But 
those of France were more antique 
and more picturesque—at a distance. 
Flocks of sheep dotted the country, 
each guarded by a shepherdess, who 
wore a bright scarlet capuchon, which 
covers the head and falls below the 
waist. It is picturesque, if not grace- 
ful, and at a distance the wearer looks 
like one of her native but overgrown 
coguelicots. They were generally 
spinning, after the manner of the 
country, with the distaff under one 
arm and twirling the spindle in the 
hand, thus laying their hands to the 
spindle and their hands hold of the 
distaff after the manner of Old Tes- 
tament times. How they contrive to 
spin with these two instruments is 
past my comprehension, but they do 
succeed admirably. 

Every now and then we met a don- 
key groaning under the weight of his 
ears and of a huge cage, or panier, as 
large as himself on each side, filled 
with live poultry or fruit and vegeta- 
bles. Perched on the top between 
these queer saddle-bags was a bright- 
eyed, sunburnt faysanne,’ most pa- 
tiently thwacking Old Dapple mar- 
ketward. The oxen looked as if they 
fared better; they were sleek and 
clean, that is, what I could see of 
them, for they were almost entirely 
encased in great coverings, as if they 
were elephants. Their drivers wore 
a blouse of blue cotton, and wooden 
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shoes with most impertinently turned- 
up toes. They are worn (the shoes) 
both by men and women. They 
make a terrible clatter; you would 
think the Philistines upon you; but 
they are very durable. 

The country reminded me of the 
interior of New England. The hills 
were finely wooded, more so than I 
had expected in that old country. 
On leaving Monléon, we entered a 
valley, narrow at first, but which gra- 
dually opened, forming a basin of 
considerable extent, with green mea- 
dows and shady thickets. It is bound- 
ed and crowned by hills, and a few 
hours distant are the Pyrenees. This 
valley is solitary—secluded, but not 
wild or uncultivated. Perhaps there 
is a score of houses in it. From 
about the centre rise the turrets of 
Notre Dame de Garaison. The whole 
country was once covered with mag- 
nificent oaks which had been planted 
by the old chaplains, but the vandals 


of a later day had cut away whole 
forests. 

The rain poured down in torrents 
when we entered the valley of Garai- 
son, but that did not prevent us from 
admiring the locality so favorable to 


devotion. Far from any city, free 
from noise, the chapel is buried 
among the hills and forests of Aqui- 
taine, a spot chosen by God in which 
to reveal his presence and power! 
What a delicious solitude! We drove 
to alittle auberge—Hotel de la Paix! 
—erected for the accommodation of 
pilgrims. In the olden time they 
were sheltered in a monastery, which 
was devastated during the Revolution, 
and now, when great festivals draw 
crowds of people, the women often 
remain in the house all night. Leav- 
ing our carriage at the hotel, we im- 
mediately went to the church in spite 
of the rain, passing through a long 
avenue of majestic oaks. 

The principal entrance to this sa- 
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cred retreat is quite imposing. The 
front is decorated with a statue 
of the Virgin, holding the dead Christ 
in her arms—the bodies of natural 
size, and the work of a skilful hand. 

The buildings form a vast enclo- 
sure, in the centre of which is the 
chapel, having on the north and 
south two courts which separate it 
from the rest of the edifice. I was 
surprised to find so fine an establish- 
ment so far away from any city. We 
passed through a cloister shaded by 
cypresses to the chapel. Over the 
door and at the sides are niches, in 
which are statues. The vestibule, as 
in all these old churches, is very low. 
Here my attention was attracted by 
a great number of small paintings 
which cover the walls and vault, form- 
ing a complete mosaic. These ex-voto 
are not remarkable as works of art, 
but precious on account of the mira- 
culous events which they retrace. 
They represent the persons who have 
been cured of their infirmities by the 
intercession of Mary ; to each is at- 
tached a label bearing the name of 
the person and the date of the cure. 
These paintings were left untouched 
at the Revolution, though the vener- 
able guardians of this sanctuary were 
driven from their cherished solitude ; 
and the sacred vestments, the holy 
vessels, thé silver lamps, the jewels, 
and other ex-voto of all kinds, which 
had been offered the Virgin in grati- 
tude for grace received, were carried 
away ; the fine statues of the twelve 
Apostles were destined to the flames, 
but were rescued by the people of 
Monléon, whose church they now 
adorn. 

From the vestibule we passed into 
the nave. One feels an inexpressible 
emotion of piety and devotion on 
entering this beautiful church. I 
went immediately to the grand altar 
to pay my devotions to our Lady of 
Garaison, while the servant took my 
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letter of introduction to M. le Su- 
périeur, who was fortunately at lib- 
erty. I found him a tall, fine-looking 
gentleman, instead of a hoary old her- 
mit, and as polite as a Parisian. He 
wore a flowing soutane, confined at 
the waist by a fringed girdle, and on 
his head was a sort of skull-cap, 
such as the priests wear in that coun- 
try—I imagine, to protect their ton- 
sured heads from the cold. Hecon- 
ducted me over the whole establish- 
ment. In his room I saw the skull of 
the shepherdess to whom the Virgin 
appeared. She died a nun, and more 
than acentury old. After her death, 
her body was given to the chapel, 
which had been erected during her 
life, and to which she had been per- 
mitted to resort from time to time. 
The fountain is under the grand al- 
tar ; but the water is conducted into 
a basin in a vault to the east of the 
chapel. Every one says the waters 
still perform wonderful cures. The 
superior said it was not owing to any 
mineral qualities ; and as I was not 
able to analyze them, I contented my- 
self with drinking quite freely of 
them, bathing therein my forehead, 
and inwardly praying God to heal 
every infirmity of body and soul. On 
the basin is a bas-relief representing 
the Virgin’s appearing to the shep- 
herdess. 

The arches and walls of the sac- 
risty are covered with the frescoes of 
a by-gone age, but which have not 
lost their brilliancy of color. They 
represent the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon the Apostles; angels 
bearing to our Saviour the instru- 
ments of the Passion, etc. 

Over the grand altar of the church, 
in a niche, is a statue of Notre Dame 
de Garaison, the mother of sorrows, 
holding in her arms the inanimate 
body of her divine Son. There are 
four small chapels, two on each side, 
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separated by walls which advance to 
the principal nave, and are there con- 
verted into pilasters to support the 
vault. In them are some oil paint- 
ings, two of which are very fine, the 
angel guardian and a Madonna. The 
niches, which were robbed in 17809, 
have been newly furnished with gilded 
statues of the twelve Apostles, large 
as life, and bearing the instruments 
of their martyrdom ; and one of our 
Saviour in the midst. On the vault 
are painted the patriarchs and pro- 
phets of the old law. These gilded 
statues and altars give a most bril- 
liant appearance to the lightly vaulted 
Gothic chapel. 

In the south court is a fountain. 
Mary stands with her divine babe in 
her arms, sculptured in white marble. 
The water spouts out at her feet 
through four small masks, and falls 
into a basin of pure white marble, 
whence it flows into another still 
larger. The statue has been a little 
injured by exposure to the weather ; 
but still it reminds one that Mary is 
the channel through which the grace 
of God comes to us—that through 
her flow the waters of benediction 
and of gracé upon man ! 

The refectory is vaulted and paved. 
In it is a whispering gallery, common 
in the monasteries of the middle ages, 
so one could communicate from one 
corner to the other opposite in the 
lowest tone. I am sure the knight 
of the couchant leopard was no more 
surprised or awed by the midnight 
procession he witnessed in the little 
chapel of Engaddi, than was I at a 
late hour in the evening, when, while 
I was still rapt in prayer, and quite 
unconscious of what was going on 
around me in this still mountain 
chapel, I found the altar suddenly il- 
luminated, and a door opened to a 
long procession of white-robed priests 
and about a hundred young men : 
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“Taper and Host and Book they bare, 
And holy banner flourished fair 
With the Redeemer’s name. 


They passed around the chapel, 
chanting Zantum Ergo, and then re- 
turned to the altar to give the bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The richly gilded chapel was radiant 
with reflected light, and the strains 
of O salutaris Hostia! seemed to 
float upward in celestial tones, as 
they issued from lips purified by soli- 
tude and prayer. I never felt more 
devotion at this solemn rite than 
there, in the shadow of the Pyrenees. 
I forgot my fatigue, and yielded to 
heartfelt emotion. Exiled from my 
native land, to which I might never 
return, and among those who were 
almost entire strangers to me, I felt 
myself folded to the bosom of divine 
Providence, and that the All-Father 
would have me consider every part 
of his world as my home, and all 
those souls, which he has breathed 
into human forms, as my brethren 
and sisters. 

It was a late hour when I fell 
asleep on my hard bed at the Hotel 
de la Paix. Coldly looking down 
upon me from a rude frame was, for 
my guardian saint, a picture of WVa- 
poléon le Grand ; but, though he had 
routed many a formidable host, he 
did not’ put to flight a single sweet 
fancy or holy thought that thronged 
my brains, waking or sleeping. 

At an early hour I was again be- 
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fore the altar of Our Lady. Priests 
were celebrating the holy mysteries 
at every altar when I entered the 
chapel. At seven o’clock, M. le Su- 
périeur offered the Holy Sacrifice 
for my intentions, at which I com- 
municated. — 

My devotions ended, I rambled 
around, the garden and through the 
cloisters, drank again from the foun- 
tain, and then prepared for my de- 
parture. I had gone to Garaison 
with a deeper intent, more serious 
purpose, than is my intention to un- 
veil here. I bore in my heart a bur- 


den—a burden common to human- 
ity—which I laid down at the feet 
of Mary, thinking, as I did so: 


“Oh! might a voice, a whisper low, 
Forth from those lips of beauty flow ! 
Couldst thou but speak of all the tears, 
The conflicts, and the pangs of years, 
Which at thy secret shrine revealed 
Have gushed from human hearts unsealed !”” 


I left that chapel in the strong 
embrace of the everlasting hills, and 
with sunlight flooding its walls like a 
glory. Turning to give it a last look, 
at the last turn in the valley, it 
seemed like a lily rising up in the 
green meadows—fit type of her to 
whom it is dedicated. 

Since that time I have visited 
many a shrine of /a belle France, but 
I turn to none with a more grateful 
heart than NotRE DAME DE GaRAI- 
SON. 
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COUNT LADISLAS ZAMOYSKI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF CH. DE MONTALEMBERT. 


THE nineteenth century, which is 
already drawing to a close, wil] in the 
course of its history present nothing 
more grand, more touching, more 
deeply impressed with the stamp of 
moral beauty, than Poland—van- 
quished, proscribed, abandoned by 
the world. 

This nation in mourning and in 
blood, which yet will not die—this 
race of indomitable men and women, 
which survives all tortures, all trea- 
sons, and all catastrophes, what a 
spectacle and a lesson does it pre- 
sent! Its existence is at once a de- 
fiance and an appeal: a defiance to 
adverse fortune, and an appeal to 
what seems the too tardy justice of 
an avenging God. Abandoned and 
calumniated by successful iniquity, 
by selfish opulence, by the ever-ready 
worshippers of success, a sight intole- 
rable to their conquerors, and a re- 
proach to the powerful of the world 
—there they abide, like Mardochai 
before Aman, firmly resolved to for- 
get not, to despair not, nor to capitu- 
late; incomparable types of suffering, 
of sacrifice, of unwearying patience, 
of lofty patriotism; invincible mar- 
tyrs and confessors, not only of faith, 
but of right, of country, and of liberty ! 

In the centre of this group of pro- 
scribed and oppressed, like some 
great oak struck by lightning in the 
midst of a burning forest, stands out 
in bold relief the noble figure of Count 
Ladislas Zamoyski. 

Ere yet the waves of forgetfulness 
and indifference have effaced his noble 
memory, let us endeavor to recall and 
rescue from oblivion some traits of 
an existence which, by every title, 


belonged to ourselves ; for in France 
he was born, (during a journey of his 
parents there,) and in France he died,* 
having passed here the greater part 
of the thirty-seven years which he 
spent in exile, without having at any 
time returned to his true country. 

Here it would seem appropriate to 
speak of the ancestors of the illus- 
trious dead. But how can we fitly 
portray to this generation the splen- 
dor and power of those ancient houses 
of Poland and Lithuania, whose im- 
mense possessions, countless adhe- 
rents, and extent of influence find no 
parallel in our own country, even at 
the most aristocratic periods of its 
history? It was a Zamoyski who 
headed the embassy which came to 
offer the crown of Poland to a bro- 
ther of Charles IX. ;— and some one 
of this race is ever to be found domi- 
nant in their country’s annals. They 
may have had equals, but I know that 
in their native land none ever assumed 
to be their superiors. 

Nothing is more a gropos to our im- 
mediate subject than the legend of 
their device and bearings. A King 
of Poland, whose people had some 
cause for discontent, being engaged 
in a conflict with the Teutonic cheva- 
liers, saw on the field of battle a Za- 
moyski dying, his breast pierced with 
three lances. The king approached 
to aid and comfort him. “ Zo mniey 
boli /” exclaimed the dying hero. “/¢ 
is not that which pains me!” or in 
other words, “A wound does less harm 
than a bad prince or a bad neighbor.” 


* January rrth, 1868. 

t For an account of this embassy, see the excellent 
work of the Marquis de Noailles, Henri de Valois 
et la Pologne in 1572. 
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These three words and three lances 
have ever since been the armorial 
bearings of the Zamoyski family. Re- 
flecting upon them, we find in them a 
singular appropriateness to that one 
of the line whom we have best known ; 
that illustrious and wounded hero 
whom we have had so long before our 
eyes with the deadly steel in his 
heart, and on his lips a word of proud 
resignation or intrepid disdain. 

Fortunate are those great races 
who, before they are submerged by the 
rising tide of equality and modern uni- 
formity, can give forth one last flash of 
glory, and furnish to the historian 
some great heart enthusiastic for a 
good cause and a noble faith ; some 
vigorous lover of right and duty, capa- 
ble of signalizing himself by a gene- 
rous death, like our own Duke de 
Luynes, or by an entire life of devo- 
tion and sacrifice, like Count Ladislas 
Zamoyski. For reason as we will, so 
long as men are men, they will be 
always and everywhere moved bya 
something—I know not what—a kind 
of realization of completeness, which 
nobility of birth imparts to great vir- 
tues or great misfortunes. 

Ladislas Zamoyski, in his 28th year, 
was an officer of the lancers in the 
Polish army, and aide-de-camp to the 
Grand Duke Constantine; he was 
desirous above all things to serve his 
country as a soldier and a citizen, 
when the military insurrection of War- 
saw broke out, at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1830. 

It was, as has often been repeated, 
the advance-guard of the Russian 
army, directed against the France of 
July, which turned back against the 
main body. Although the count had 
taken no part in the insurrection, the 
high rank of his family and the preco- 
cious maturity of his mind enabled him 
to profit by the particular position 
which he held near the prince, whose 
arbitrary and unwise acts had contri- 
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buted more than anything else to pro- 
voke the revolt. He obtained from 
the brother of the emperor the order 
which separated the Polish troops 
from the Russian, and gave a sort of 
method to the military movement, 
which soon expanded into a national 
revolution. Believing himself freed 
now from all allegiance to the grand 
duke, the young count took part in 
all the exploits of the campaign of 
1831—a campaign which has left 
imperishable recollections in the 
minds of all who were living at that 
time. 

For ten months all Europe stood 
breathless, gazing with deep and va- 
ried emotions on those fearful turns of 
fortune. Every incident produced 
vehement agitations at the French 
tribune, in the streets of Paris, and 
even in the reviews held by the French 
king. There was something both of 
heroic and legendary interest in this 
conflict, so disproportioned yet so pro- 
longed, between a handful of brave 
men on the one side, and the colossal 
resources of Russia on the other—a 
conflict where the veteran comrades 
of Dombrowski and Poniatowski were 
led on by youths inflamed with holy 
zeal for their country’s liberty, where 
the first place was so long held by 
the Generalissimo Skrzynecki, true 
paladin of the middle ages, who always 
put in the orders of the day for his 
army prayers to the Holy Virgin as 
Queen of Poland, and who, brave in 
the field and devout at the altar, was 
so pre-eminently hero, Christian, and 
Catholic. I know not how upon this 
point the young Poles of our own 
day stand ; but I know they would be 
faithless to the most noble examples 
of the heroes of 1831 if they should 
suffer themselves to be enervated by 
religious indifference, or, sadder still, 
should they ever trail through the 
depths of atheism and modern mate- 
rialism that banner which their an- 
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cestors never separated from the cross 
of Jesus Christ. 

When, finally, the countless mass- 
es which Russia threw upon Poland 
had dislodged the insurgents from all 
their positions ; when the attempts 
at intervention made by the French 
government were rendered nugatory 
by the icy and cynical indifference 
of Lord Palmerston ;* when Europe 
resigned herself to be a tranquil spec- 
tator at the sacrifice of a nation, La- 
dislas Zamoyski, firm to the end, in 
the front rank of combatants, hold- 
ing then the grade of colonel, laid 
down his arms with the last division 
of the Polish army, that of Ramorino, 
defeated in Gallicia. He crossed 
then the frontiers of that country 
which he was destined never more 
to see, and came, wounded and suf- 
fering, but not less resolute than in 
the first days of his manhood, to put 
himself at the disposal of his uncle, 
Prince Adam Czartoryski, the vene- 
rable chief of the Polish emigration, 
as he had been president of their na- 
tional government. 

It was then that we saw him for 
the first time among us. Young, 
tall, commanding, active, and untir- 
ing, he carried in his deportment and 
in those glorious wounds the creden- 
tials of his mission. Always occu- 
pied with the cause of his country, 
but with a serenity and stability far 
beyond his years, he attracted to 
himself all attention. A solitary and 
embarrassed wanderer in a world 
which was so soon to grow heart- 
lessly indifferent to Poland, he en- 
tered calmly and resolutely upon 
that obscure, laborious, and uncon- 
genial path which honor and duty 
had traced for him. 

I must be permitted here a just 
homage to that first Polish emigra- 


* See the correspondence between Prince Talleyrand 
and Lord Palmerston on the Polish question, July, 
1831. in the documents submitted to the English par- 
liament by order of the Queen, in 186r. 
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tion of 1831, which, preceded by the 
members of the national government, 
by the Count Platen and General 
Kniacewicz, and grouped about 
Prince Czartoryski, the Generals 
Dembinski, Dwernicki, Rybinski, 
and the former ministers, Mala- 
chowski and Morawski, have given 
us, for nearly forty years, such noble 
examples of fortitude and devoted- 
ness, of modest dignity and magna- 
nimous resignation. How many of 
these yet remain to whom I can ad- 
dress this last testimony of an admi- 
ration which I shall always account 
among the most salutary and most 
lasting emotions of my life? I owe 
to them a great good—the power to 
know and to comprehend the gran- 
deur and beauty of a vanquished 
cause ! 

Forced by circumstances to immo- 
late everything in the worship of 
their assassinated country, not one 
hesitated before this stern requisi- 
tion. Rich and poor, old and young, 
citizens and soldiers, all were called 
on for sacrifices painful and unex- 
pected, and none shrank back ; in- 
deed, to many the privations they 
were obliged to endure formed a 
strange contrast to their previous 
habits of prodigality and almost 
oriental luxury. Ladislas Zamoyski 
was conspicuous in this career, so 
new to himself and his comrades. 
The subsidies which his friends forced 
him to accept were invariably reserv- 
ed for some general object, or divided 
among his less fortunate companions, 
saying: “J arn every day to do with- 
out something.” One thing only did 
he guard carefully—his deloved sword, 
as, with juvenile zaiveté, he was accus- 
tomed to call it, in the warm hope 
and belief that it might yet serve his 
country. 

The French refugees, whom the 
Edict of Nantes expelled from their 
homes, represented liberty of con- 
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science odiously persecuted, and by 
this title they won the active sympa- 
thies of all the Protestant nations. 
The Irish emigrants, who, about the 
same time, were the victims of an in- 
tolerance as bitter and inconsistent 
in Protestant England, found in 
France and Spain places freely 
opened to them, and which they 
honorably filled. The French emi- 
gration of 1792 represented not 
only loyalty to a monarchy, but an 
entire social order, whose end no 
one believed so near—an _ order 
which still reigned in nearly the 
whole of Europe ; to this they owed, 
at least during the first years of 
their exile, the aid and support of 
all the powers affected or threat- 
ened by the Revolution. It was 
quite otherwise with the Polish emi- 
gration of 1831, which, nevertheless, 
personified, at one and the same 
time, liberty both political and re- 
ligious, and, more than all, a grand 
people, erased, by injustice, by a 
crime without a parallel, from the 
list of nations, and unanimous in pro- 
testing against that decree. They 
received from perplexed and divided 
Europe not one of those consolations 
and encouragements which it was 
their right to expect. 

France and England had generous 
alms to solace needs purely material, 
but nothing more. Ruled bya double 
fear—that of the Muscovite prepon- 
derance from without, and that of 
dangers from demagogues within— 
no statesman, even the most liberal, 
was able or willing to espouse the 
Polish cause. It was a sadder thing 
still that a misapprehension prevent- 
ed their receiving a sympathy which 
otherwise would have been first offer- 
ed. Beyond the little circle of liberal, 
free-hearted Catholics—a circle then 
very limited—the Polish refugees, vic- 
tims of the most bitter persecutor of 
the church in the nineteenth century, 
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met no response from the religious 
world. It was a time when Catholic 
Europe, monarchical and aristocratic, 
was miserably prostrate before the 
Austria 9f Prince Metternich and 
the Russia of the Emperor Nicholas. 
Consequently, at Paris, and, above 
all, at Rome, there was to be caught 
not one glimpse of salvation. There 
existed among the defenders of the 
throne and the altar an animosity to 
the Poles truly revolting, unjustifiable 
traces of which even yet remain. It 
was the heaviest cross, for a multi- 
tude of Christian souls, which the 
Polish emigration hid in its bosom. 
I have the right to speak of it, for no 
one, perhaps, on this subject, has re- 
ceived more mournful confidences, 
and no one, I venture to believe, has 
done more to induce among Catho- 
lics a happy change—a change com- 
mencing with the good and fatherly 
Pope Gregory XVI., and precisely 
on occasion of Count Ladislas Za- 
moyski, whom he was pleased, at my 
request, to encourage to visit him in 
Rome.* 

But how time and efforts must fail 
in making reparation for this strange 
misunderstanding! and how much 
it must have aggravated the sorrows 
inseparable from prolonged exile— 
those sorrows which every noble 
heart must comprehend, even without 
having experienced them, and which 
inspired, in a sad, gifted soul, the 
last ray of its genius! 

“ He passed, a wanderer on earth. 
May God guide the poor exile! I 
move among the crowd ; they gaze at 
me, and I at them, yet each to each 
is unknown. The exile is alone 
everywhere.” 

Count Zamoyski, always sincerely 
attached to the faith of his fathers, 


* Until 1837, no Pole was allowed to enter Rome, 
without a passport vésé by Austria, Prussia, or Russia ; 
consequently, this excluded the exiles of 1830. 

+ Paroles d’un Croyant. 1833. 
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even before the death of a beloved 
mother had developed in him a fer- 
vent piety, lived long enough to wit- 
ness this happy change in Catholic 
opinion. He had the consolation of 
seeing the entire church moved, at 
the voice of its chief, by the incom- 
parable sufferings of Poland. In 
France, at least, every Catholic worthy 
the name addressed prayers without 
ceasing to the divine mercy, that the 
country of St. Hedwige and Sobieski 
might one day resume her place, free 
among the nations. This harmony 
between the irrepressible aspirations 
of his patriotism and the daily in- 
creasing fervor of his religious senti- 
ments threw over the last years of 
his life a warm and consoling light. 

But before arriving in port, how 
stormy the voyage! Bound by soul 
yet more than by the ties of blood to 
his uncle, Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
he had been twenty-five years his 
lieutenant, his coadjutor, and the 
sharer of his fortunes ; like him, too, 
encountering continually repulse, de- 
ception, and injustice, without being 
embittered or discouraged. 

Belgium, always hospitable, took 
full possession of her nationality in 
the same year, 1831, when Poland 
seemed to have lost hers. She im- 
mediately opened the ranks of her 
army to Count Ladislas, with the 
grade of colonel, a position he had 
won on the bloody banks of the Vis- 
tula. 

For fifteen years* he watched in 
vain for an opportunity to once more 
draw his sword in behalf of his own 
land, or for some cause which might 
even indirectly serve her interests. 
He was obliged to content himself 
with employing his intercourse with 
the political men of the two great 
constitutional countries, to secure to 
the Polish question, in the order of 
the day, some parliamentary discus- 


* From 1832 to 1847. 
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sion or some diplomatic bias, and to 
obtain from the French chambers and 
the English parliament those peri- 
odical demonstrations which seemed 
to him so many protestations of right 
against the most odious of political 
crimes ; so many guarantees against 
a proscription which the sad destinies 
of men too often drew down on them, 
to the profit and encouragement of 
injustice. 

At length, in 1846, he thought he 
saw the dawn of better days. In the 
short counterfeit alliance between 
Pius IX. and Italian liberty, he has- 
tened, with sixty other Polish officers, 
to offer their devotedness and mili- 
tary experience to the new pontiff, 
whom all believed menaced by Aus- 
tria even more than by the Revolu- 
tion. From thence he passed as a 
volunteer into the army of Charles 
Albert, and shared, by the side of 
that noble and unfortunate sovereign, 
in all the vicissitudes of the struggle 
between Piedmont and Austria. Aus- 
tria, we must remember, at the time 
we speak of, was not the liberal Aus- 
tria of the present day ; and no Pole 
could look on this empire as aught 
save the author and accomplice of 
the calamities of his country. Pied- 
mont being defeated and restricted 
to its ancient limits, it was to Hun- 
gary that Count Zamoyski next 
turned his steps. Hungary was then 
in a state of insurrection against 
Austria, but was also a victim herself 
to an insurrection of her Sclavic popu- 
lation, unwisely irritated. To gain 
from Hungary a recognition of the 
rights of these people—rights so mis- 
understood or ignored by the rest of 
Europe—was the mission of Count 
Zamoyski, and for which he was will- 
ing to confront new perils. The Rus- 
sians, however, soon arrived, and, 
combining their armies with those of 
Austria and with the revolted Croats, 
Hungary was soon crushed. After 
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the decisive defeat of Teneswar, the 
remnants of the Polish legion passed 
into Servia, and from thence to 
Turkey. 

For two years he occupied himself 
here in disciplining those indomita- 
ble spirits for future contests ; for 
to the honor of the Ottoman Porte 
be it recorded that it refused the de- 
mands of the Russian and Austrian 
governments for the extradition of 
the Polish and Hungarian refugees. 

During a short revisit which he 
made to France, the Eastern question 
arose, and he immediately returned 
to Turkey. He took part, with the 
rank of general, in the campaign on 
the banks of the Danube, and through 
the entire Crimean war devoted his 
strength, his rare intelligence, his 
military experience, to forming regi- 
ments of Polish Cossacks, ostensibly 
for the service of the sultan, but in- 
dulging in the hope of seeing them 
ultimately admitted to the ranks of 
the allies. 

In January, 1856, the prelimin- 
aries of the Peace of Paris came to 
dash aside once more his patriotic 
day-dreams, and to destroy every 
chance of resuscitation which had 
seemed offered to Poland in this rup- 
ture, so pompous but so fruitless, 
between France and England and 
Russia. 

No adequate reason has yet been 
given for that blind delusion which 
prevented the powerful allies, in 
1855, or Napoleon I., in 1812, from 
using against Russia the only power 
which she could not control, to recall 
Poland to that national existence 
which was her sacred right ; and 
which, at the same time, was the 
only efficient guarantee for the inde- 
pendence and security of Europe. 

Made desperate by this thwarted 
expectation, Poland suffered herself, 
in 1863, to be drawn into that stre- 
nuous but unfortunate effort whose 
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miserable consequences are in the 
memories of all. Count Zamoyski, 
now suffering with age and infirmities, 
made one last attempt to prevail on 
England to unite in some kind of ac 
tion with France, and not to stand 
by in silence at those massacres and 
outrages which Russia perpetrated 
with such impunity, a mockery to the 
civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He failed, and this was his 
last attempt. 

He died, leaving Europe more than 
ever exposed to perils he had warned 
her against, more than ever reckless- 
ly serving the Muscovite power. 

He died, seeing Russia supremely 
powerful in the East, and free to put 
the seal on all the bloody hypocri- 
sies of her history: ere, making the 
world resound with her solicitude for 
the civil and religious liberty of the 
Cretans, while she crushed out with 
her unholy foot the last palpitations 
of Polish freedom, and extirpated, 
with infernal perfidy, the last ves- 
tiges of Polish Catholic faith: there, 
instigating against regenerated Aus- 
tria a formidable conspiracy of her 
Sclavic subjects, while the highways 
and mines of Siberia are strewn with 
the skeletons of heroic Poles, whose 
only crime was to spurn the yoke of 
those Russians who are a hundred- 
fold less truly Sclavic than their vic- 
tims. 

The history of Count Ladislas 
Zamoyski is, then, a sad one ; it is the 
story of a life-long shipwreck. 

All his designs were frustrated, all 
his hopes deceived. Always hasten- 
ing from disappointment to disap- 
pointment, from defeat to defeat, he 
wearied never, paused never, was 
successful never. 

Deeming no sacrifice too great, 
and no detail too minute for the ser- 
vice of his country, he was prompt to 
avail himself of any circumstance or 
encounter any new risk which might 
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gain for her a friend, remove an error, 
or stimulate in her behalf the indif- 
ferent. Self-armed against disasters, 
he raised himself from each defeat 
with the tenacity of an old Roman 
on the battle-field, where he had 
been once overthrown, to fall again, 
wounded and crushed down by an 
implacable adversity. 

It would seem as if so many trials, 
mental and material, public and pri- 
vate, might suffice to fill that measure 
of suffering which is the lot of all 
below. But no! he had still to en- 
dure those which would appear more 
fittingly the portion of the idle and 
prosperous. 

Crippled with wounds and infirmi- 
ties, the last ten years of his life were 
passed in physical sufferings which 
made them one prolonged torture. 
He endured, during all this time, the 
prolonged weariness, the distastes, 
the feebleness of failing health ; and 
he supported them with the same im- 
perturbable patience, the same tran- 
quil and unconquerable courage, 
which had sustained him through the 
sad vicissitudes of his public life. 

How great the virtue, crowned by 
those great sufferings! There is in 
it a grand and mysterious lesson, and 
one, above all, which God seems to 
have designed for our instruction and 
edification ; for his character more 
than his career at all times raised him 
far above the mass of human kind. 
No one could approach him without 
feeling a profound respect before a 
strength of mind so determined, a 
patience which never failed ; before 
that singular union of bravery and 
gentleness, that generous sense of 
honor, that equanimity, that integ- 
rity. Rich in the domestic happi- 
ness which Providence accorded to 
his declining years, he was content 
to live, content to suffer ; yet appre- 
Ciating any relief, and humbly thank- 
ful for those rare moments of respite 
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which were permitted to his nume- 
rous infirmities. Without disavow- 
ing the aspirations of his youth, he 
had purified and transformed them 
in the crucible of self-denial and 
sacrifice. What remained to him of 
generous pride was so tempered that 
the most exacting could not have re- 
proached him. His Christian fervor 
brightened as the chills of age en- 
circled him ; and the destinies and 
well-being of the church inspired 
him no less than those of his coun- 
try. 

He gave a proof of this devotion 
in the past summer, (1867,) when, so 
broken in health, he went to Rome 
to lay at the feet of Pius IX. a last 
homage. In the midst of those /ézs 
of the Centenary of St. Peter, where 
were gathered the bishops and the 
faithful of the entire world, except 
those bound fast and gagged by the 
Muscovite autocrat, Ladislas Zamoy- 
ski appeared, like the living spectre 
of absent, enchained Poland. 

Nor was it only faith: it was still 
more—charity—which animated this 
soul, so Christian and chivalrous. 
How can we depict that compassion 
and generosity, so irrepressible, to- 
ward his destitute compatriots! or 
how sufficiently admire that charity 
of forgiveness to his enemies—the 
pitiless enemies of his nation! Ne- 
ver one word of bitterness crossed 
his lips. 

“What is to be thought of the 
Russians?” said a friend to him, one 
day, “and how far are they impli- 
cated with the emperor ?” 

“J never judge them,” he replied : 
“T pray for them.” 

For us, who are not bound to ex- 
ercise such superhuman moderation, 
who are witnesses and not victims 
of these atrocities, we raise beside 
the tomb of this just man a cry of 
grief and indignant surprise. 

“Usquequo, Domine sanctus et ve- 
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rus, non judicas et non vindicas, san- 
guinem nostrum de ts gui habitant in 
terra?” 

How long, O Lord! shall crime 
and falsehood triumph? How long 
wilt thou leave unpunished this 
martyrdom of a Christian nation, 
which will soon have lasted an entire 
century ? 

But all rebellious thoughts against 
the tardiness of divine justice are 
checked, all the poignancy of sorrow 
is subdued, by the remembrance alone 
of the departed dead. He is gone! 
His long and cruel trials are over! 
He has entered into light and peace! 
He lives in the bosom of his God, 
and his memory will be for ever 
cherished among men, with the an- 
nals of his illustrious house and of 
his unfortunate country. He leaves 
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behind a name which will be a crown 
of glory to his children, born in the 
land of exile where he died, and 
rocked in their frail cradle on a 
stormy sea. He leaves a sacred 
grief, which is a treasure to her 
alone, to the youthful and admirable 
woman who gave herself to him in 
his darkest hour ; the intrepid sharer 
in his vicissitudes and perils, the 
loving and faithful consoler of his 
sufferings and decline, and who en- 
joyed a happiness with him in this 
world which is to be interrupted only 
for a few brief days. 

Finally, he leaves a great and pro- 
fitable example to all who have known 
and loved him; above all, to those 
who, subjected to slighter trials, sub- 
mit to them with less patience and 
less courage. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. 


Does the Catholic Church condemn 
the Bible and forbid her people to cir- 
culate and read it? 

We answer: NO! On the contrary, 
the Catholic Church believes the 
Bible to be the inspired word of God 
himself, and constantly incites her 
people to its diligent perusal. In 
testimony of which, we offer: first, 
her official declarations ; and second, 
her unvarying practice. 

First, her official declarations. 

The holy Council of Trent, which 
closed its sessions in the year 1564, 
and whose canons and decrees are 
the voice of the universal church, 
binding upon every Catholic under 
pain of sin, distinctly says : 

“The Holy GEcumenical and Ge- 
neral Council of Trent,. . . fol- 
lowing the example of the orthodox 
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fathers, does ‘with due veneration 
and piety receive all the books of 
the Old and the New Testament, 
of both which God himself is the 
immediate author. . And, lest 
any doubt should exist as to what 
books this council has thus received, 
a catalogue of the same is annexed 
to this decree. (Here follows a list 
of the sacred. books, as found in 
English Catholic Bibles.) Now, if 
any one shall refuse to receive these 
books entire, with all their parts, 
according as they are accustomed to 
be read in the Catholic Church and 
are contained in the ancient Latin 
Vulgate edition, as sacred and can- 
onical, . . . let him be anathema,’”* 

Again, the Pope, who, as the head 
and mouth-piece of the Catholic 

* Can. et Dec. Conc. Trid, Sess. iv. 
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Church, administers its discipline 
and issues orders to which every 
Catholic, under pain of sin, must 
yield obedience, has positively de- 
clared, “that the faithful should be 
excited to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures: for these are the most 
abundant sources which ought to be 
left open to every one, to draw from 
them purity of morals and of doc- 
trine ;’ which declaration may be 
found in the preface to the English 
Catholic Bibles now in use. 

Second, her unvarying practice. 

The Catholic Church, from the 
beginning, has provided effectual 
means, not only for the distribution 
of the Bible among her people, but 
also for their knowledge of the truths 
which it contains. One of her holy 
orders is that of Reader, “whose 
duty,” as her catechism says, “is to 
read the Sacred Scriptures to the 
people in a clear and distinct voice, 
and to instruct them in the rudi- 
ments of faith.”* 

Again, from the beginning, it has 
been made the daily duty of her 
priests and religious, persons to re- 
cite “the divine office,” which con- 
sists of psalms, of readings from the 
Bible, and of prayers. The new re- 
vision of this office made by Gregory 
VIL, in which its different parts 
were first collected into one volume, 
became known as the “ Breviary,” 
and is still socalled. From this was 
translated and compiled, in great 
part, the “ Daily Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer” of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the epistles, gospels, 
lessons, and psalms of which, thus 
borrowed, present, as is well known, 
so large a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Indeed, the Breviary is but 
the Bible, in a form adapted to de- 
votional uses, and illustrated with 
pious meditations and devout pray- 
ers. Before us lies a copy, pub- 

* Catechism. Conc. Trid. pars. ii. De Ordin. 
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lished in the year 1632, during the 
Huguenotic wars and persecutions, 
It bears the officiai order of the 
great Richelieu ; and, as we turn over 
its leaves, we find that a large part of 
the whole Bible is embraced within 
its pages, arfd we perceive that as long 
as this book can be found in the 
hands of all her clergy, and is ac- 
cessible to every one who seeks it, 
so long, within the borders of the 
Catholic Church at least, the Holy 
Scriptures will be widely circulated 
and intimately known. 

Again, in every age, the most emi- 
nent and pious of the pastors and 
scholars of the Catholic Church have 
devoted their lives to the study and 
explanation of the Bible. The ser- 
mons of the first eight centuries were 
principally oral commentaries on the 
sacred text. The great libraries of 
valuable Christian works, which have 
come down to us from the primitive 
church, are made up of volumes 
directly based on Holy Scripture. 
Their writers are well known as men 
of great intellect, of unwearied zeal, 
of deep and humble piety. Look at 
this list of some of them: In the se- 
cond century, Pantzenus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origen ; in the third 
century, Pierius, Pamphilus, Hesy- 
chius, and Eusebius ; in the fourth 
century, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustin, Chrysostom, and Ephrem ; 
in the fifth century, Cyril, ‘Theodoret, 
and Isidore of Pelusium; in the 
sixth century, Gregory the Great, 
Cassiodorus, Procopius, and Prima- 
sius ; in the seventh century, Maxi- 
mus, Isidore of Seville, Julian of 
Toledo, and John Damascene ; in 
the eighth century, Venerable Bede, 
Alcuin, and Rabanus Maurus ; in 
the ninth century, Christian Druth- 
mar, Walafridus Strabo, Remigius 
of Auxerre, and Sedulius; in the 
tenth century, Gicumenius and Olym- 
piodorus ; in the eleventh century, 
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Nicetas, Lanfranc, and Theophy- 
lact; in the twelfth century, Euthy- 
mius, Anselm, and Rupert; in the 
thirteenth century, the great Thomas 
Aquinas and Hugo de Sancto Caro; 
in the fourteenth century, Nicholas 
de Lyra, Paul of Burgos, and Ger- 
son; in the fifteenth century, Lau- 
rentius Valla, Tostatus, Denis the 
Carthusian, Marsilius, and Le Févre ; 
in the sixteenth century, Cornelius 4 
Lapide, Maldonatus, and Jansen of 
Ghent ; in the seventeenth century, 
Natalis Alexander and John Bap- 
tist du Hamel; in the eighteenth 
century, the learned Calmet, of 
whose work the famous Dr. Adam 
Clarke has written: “ This is, with- 
out exception, the best comment on 
the sacred writings ever published, 
either by Catholics or Protestants.”* 
Certainly, no age, illuminated with 
such lights as these, deserves to be 
called “dark ;” no people, taught by 
such teachers, could ever have been 
ignorant. And when we remember 
that, as an eminent Protestant cler- 
gyman has said, “the writings of the 
dark ages are made of the Scrip- 
tures ;” not merely, “ that the writers 
constantly quoted the Scriptures, and 
appealed to them as authority on all 
occasions, but that they thought and 
spoke and wrote the thoughts and 
words and phrases of the Bible, and 
that they did this constantly as the 
natural mode of expressing them- 
selves,” (Zhe Dark Ages. By Rev. 
S. R. Maitland, D.D. London, 
1853 ;) and remember, further, that 
this could not be so, unless the peo- 
ple who wrote and those who read 
alike had free access to Holy Scrip- 
ture, both possessing the books and 
being permitted to circulate and use 
them, we shall be far enough from 
believing that in the Catholic Church 
the Bible has ever been “a hidden 


* Horne’s Jntroduction. Vol. ii. part. iii. chap. 
v. sec. iii, § 3. Am. ed. 1836. 


book,” or that the doors of its rich 
treasure-house were ever closed to 
men. 

Again, the efforts of the Catholic 
Church to preserve and perpetuate the 
Bible have been unceasing. As early 
as the fourth century, by the direc- 
tion of Pope Damasus, St. Jerome en- 
tered on the work of preparing a full 
and perfect copy of the Scriptures. 
He devoted twelve years to the study 
of the Hebrew, Syriac, and other 
oriental languages. He collected at 
Jerusalem and in the East all the 
most accurate versions, both of the 
Old and New Testaments. From 
these, revised, compared, and correct- 
ed with each other, he prepared that 
Latin version which is commonly 
called the “ Vulgate,” and which, as 
all biblical critics allow, is the most 
perfect and complete copy of the Bi- 
ble which now exists. During the 
period between the fourth and six- 
teenth centuries, every great monas- 
tery (and Europe was full of them) 
had its “scriptorium,” or writing. 
chamber, in which copies of the Scrip- 
tures were constantly produced. Of 
the 1400 manuscripts of the New 
Testament which are now extant, not 
one was written earlier than the fourth 
century, or by other than Catholic 
hands; and Protestants themselves 
have no higher origin for their Scrip- 
tures than these Catholic copies, and 
no surer ground of reliance on their 
accuracy than the fidelity and learning 
of Catholic scholars. How easy, if 
the Catholic Church condemned the 
Bible, would it have been to neglect 
this multiplication of the sacred books, 
and to silently destroy existing copies! 
Yet those who depend altogether on 
her labors for their boasted Scripture, 
have said, and still will say, that she 
fears the Bible and would gladly ban- 
ish it from men. But when the age 
of printing came, her efforts were re- 
doubled. According to the popular 
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idea, translations of the Scripture in- 
to the vulgar tongues were never 
made before the Reformation, or even 
till long after it, by Catholics. No- 
thing could be more false. The Bi- 
ble, either wholly or in part, had been 
transiated and published in no less 
than seven of the common languages 
of Europe, before Luther and his Re- 
form were ever dreamed of. In the 
year 1466 a translation into German 
was printed, copies of which still ex- 
ist. This translation passed through 
sixteen different editions at Strasburg, 
Nuremberg, and Augsburg, in the 
course of a few years, and was fol- 
lowed by another translation, of which 
three editions were published at Wit- 
temberg in 1470, 1483, and 1490; ¢wo 
at Cologne in 1470 and 1480 ; one at 
Lubeck in 1494; one at Haberstadt 
in 1522; and one each at Mayence, 
at Strasburg, and at Basle, in 1517. 
Luther first published his translation 
in 1530, nine years after the Diet at 
Worms and twelve years after he had 
turned Reformer. Before his time, 
therefore, there were no less than 
twenty-seven different editions of the 
Bible in the German language in cir- 
culation among the people, besides 
almost innumerable editions in Latin, 
a tongue with which the clergy and 
the learned of that age were well ac- 
quainted. In the year 1471 a trans- 
lation of the Bible into Italian was 
printed both at Rome and Venice, 
and passed through thirteen different 
editions before the year 1525. Two 
different translations into French 
were also published; one in 1478, 
which was printed in seventeen succes- 
sive editions before 1546; and the 
other in 1512, which also passed 
through many editions. In 1478 a 
translation into Spanish was publish- 
ed, which was reprinted in 1515 with 
the express sanction of the Spanish In- 
quisition. In 1475, a translation into 
Flemish was published at Cologne, 
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of which seven new editions were 
printed before 1530. In 1488, the Bi- 
ble, in the Bohemian language, was 
printed at Prague, and again pro- 
duced at Cutna in 1498, and at Ven- 
ice in 1506 and 1511. An edition in 
Sclavonian was also published at 
Cracow in the first part of the same 
century. Add to these the different 
versions made in the “dark ages,” 
and you have no less than twenty-two 
translations and seventy printed edi- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongues of England, Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Sweden, 
prepared by the Catholic pastors and 
scholars of Europe, and distributed 
among their people, before Luther and 
his Bible were ever heard of. When 
Protestant historians relate that this 
renowned Reformer never sawa Bible 
till he was twenty years of age, and 
had been a student at the university 
upward of two years, and depict his 
wonder and delight at its discovery, 
(Hist. Ref. D’ Aubigné, vol. i. p. 131,) 
we hardly know whether to condemn 
the ignorance of the Reformer or the 
dishonesty of the historian, one of 
which must be true. Circumstances 
certainly seem to cast the odium of 
falsehood on the latter, rather than 
that of unparalleled stupidity upon the 
former. 

After the Reformation began, the 
Catholic Church applied herself to 
preserve and perpetuate the Scrip- 
tures with the same diligence and 
zeal as of old. A new translation in- 
to German appeared in 1534, and 
passed through “wenty different edi- 
tions within the century. Another 
was printed in 1537, and also passed 
through several editions. Still ano- 
ther was published in 1630, and du- 
ring the past fifty years there have 
been several others. Between the 
years 1525 and 1567, eight different 
editions of the Italian translation of 
1471 were printed, with the formal 
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permission of the Holy Office at 
Rome. Another translation appeared 
in 1532, which passed through ¢en 
editions within twenty years. Ano- 
ther still was published in 1538, 1546, 
and 1547, and more recently there 
have been several others ; the princi- 
pal of which is that of Antony Mar- 
tini, which in 1778 received the writ- 
ten endorsement and recommenda- 
tion of Pope Pius VI. Thirty-nine 
different editions of the French trans- 
lation of Le Feévre, as revised by the 
doctors of Louvain, were published 
between 1550 and the year 1700, 
since which latter date many new 
versions, and many reprints of former 
versions, have appeared in France ; 
of one of which the great Bossuet is 
said to have distributed ji/ty thou- 
sand copies with his own hands. In 
Spain, likewise, the Bible, and espe- 
cially the New Testament, has been 
frequently reprinted. The most fa- 
mous Spanish edition is the renowned 
Polyglot Bible of Cardinal Ximenes, 
in six folio volumes, published at Al- 
calain 1515. Inthe year 1582, the 
New Testament in English was issued 
from Rheims, and in 1609, the Old 
Testament, in the same language, was 
printed at Douay, the two together 
forming the Douay Bible, an edition 
which, if not the most elegant in 
phraseology, is still generally admit- 
ted by all critics to be more faithful 
and correct than any other version in 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue. This latter 
version has appeared in almost every 
form, from the largest and most or- 
nate to the smallest and least expen- 
sive, and may be found in almost 
every Catholic family which possesses 
the ability to read it. Nearly the 
same may be said of all other ver- 
sions in the common languages of 
the present age. They were intend- 
ed not for the learned, but for the 
people. The encouragement which 
they received came from the people, 


not in opposition to, but in conse- 
quence of, the permission and recom- 
mendation of the pastors of the 
church: and it is simply incredible 
that all these different translations 
should have been made, and these 
numerous editions printed, unless the 
Bible had been freely read and freely 
circulated among the Catholic masses 
both of Europe and America. 

So far, therefore, from ever hiding 
the Holy Scriptures, or even keeping 
them in the background, history 
proves, beyond the possibility of 
doubt or denial, that the Catholic 
Church has always occupied the fore- 
most position in the preservation and 
diffusion of the written word of God ; 
and that to her efforts, and to her 
efforts alone, is due not only the 
continued existence of the Bible itself, 
but also of those vast treasures of re- 
search and investigation which tend 
to throw light upon its meaning, and 
enforce its teachings on the hearts of 
those who read it; nay more, that 
Protestants themselves possess a 
Bible, only so far as the same church 
has bestowed it on them; and that 
their commentaries and expositions 
are but mere digests and abridg- 
ments of the laborious and extensive 
works of Catholic philosophers and 
theologians. 

How, then, when the Council of 
Trent—which is the unerring voice 
of the universal church—when the 
Pope, who is the head and ruler of 
the faithful—when the unvarying prac- 
tice of all ages of Catholics through- 
out the world—proclaims that the 
Catholic Church believes the Bible 
to be the inspired word of God, and 
one of the great means for the en- 
lightenment and instruction of man- 
kind—how, then, can Protestants ask 
whether the Catholic Church con- 
demns the Bible, and forbids its 
members to circulate and read it? 
Does not all history answer them ? 
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Do not thousands of sermons, homi- 
lies, and commentaries answer them ? 
Do not hundreds of translations, 
scattered over all ages and all lands, 
answer them? Does not their own 
possession of the Bible at the present 
day, which they profess to prize so 
highly, and for which they are indebt- 
ed to that same church, answer them? 
How, then, can they believe those 
slanders which have, for so many 
years, been uttered against the 
church of God in reference to the 
Scriptures? Above all, how can they 
repeat them, after the often made and 
complete demonstration of their false- 
hood ? 

Still it is asked, What, then, about 
these Bible burnings, this actual hin- 
derance, in particular instances, to the 
use of the Bible? And why does not 
the Catholic Church join with the great 
Bible societies of the age in the diffusion 
of the Bible, or at least form societies of 
her own for the same purpose ? 

These are important questions, 
and questions, too, which must be 
answered, if the preceding demon- 
stration would have its full effect 
upon the mind ; and for this reason 
we will now consider them. 

What is the Bible? Very few Pro- 
testants ever seem to know, or at 
least to remember, what the Bible 
really is. Most of those whom we 
have met appear to regard it as a 
book, delivered in its present form 
directly by God to man. But this is 
not so. On the contrary, the Bible 
is a collection of different books, writ- 
ten at various periods during the space 
of more than fifteen hundred years. 
Some of them were originally in He- 
brew, some in Chaldaic, some in 
Greek. They had no less than thirty- 
six different authors, most of whom 
were widely separated from each other 
either in place or time; and they 
were neither collected into one 
volume nor arranged in the shape of 
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the present Bible, until many years 
after the establishment of the Chris- 
tian church. 

Now, it is evident that, when we 
say, “ The Bible is inspired,” “The 
Bible is the word of God,” we 
mean just this, and nothing more, 
namely, that the original manuscript, 
which any one of these authors wrote 
with his own hand, exactly as dic- 
tated to him by the Holy Ghost, was 
inspired, and contained the revela- 
tion of God. When a copy of that 
original manuscript was made, the 
copy was not inspired. If it precisely 
corresponded with its original, it 
would give a perfectly correct idea of 
that original ; if it differed from it, it 
would, so far, fail to give such idea ; 
and would, to that extent, fail to be 
a sure guide to the knowledge of the 
written word of God. So with a 
translation ; if it rendered the ideas 
contained in the original manuscript 
into another language so exactly 
that a reader of the translation would 
receive precisely the same impres- 
sions that were intended to be con- 
veyed by the original—supposing 
them to be rightly understood by him 
—then would the translation, in its 
turn, make known the exact truth of 
God. But if there was in this the 
smallest deviation, and the ideas im- 
parted by it were not precisely those 
imparted by the original, then it 
would not convey the word of God. 
And since not one of these original 
manuscripts is now preserved, it be- 
comes evident that there is not an 
inspired book in existence ; but, at 
the best, only copies and translations 
of books that were inspired, but have 
long ago been lost or destroyed. 

But even these copies which we 
now possess are not first copies, made 
directly from the original manuscripts 
themselves. Moses wrote his five 
books of the Old Testament upward 
of three thousand years ago ; and the 
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oldest existing copy of them was 
made within the past nine hundred 
years. How many successive gener- 
ations of copies, so to speak, filled up 
the intermediate two thousand years, 
no one can tell. The same is true, 
in their degree, of the remaining 
books; copy of these also being 
made from copy, and so on, until the 
art of printing was discovered. All 
of these copies, both of the Old and 
the New Testament, were made by 
hand, in rude characters, and with 
ruder implements, while languages 
were constantly changing, and differ- 
ent ideas were being conveyed to 
different generations by the same 
words and phrases. From these 
copies all of the modern translations 
have been made, and these transla- 
tions are the “ Bible,” as commonly 
read and circulated among men. 

Now, we ask in all candor, what 
certainty there is, on Protestant 
grounds, that any of these modern 
translations is the real word of God? 
To be such, the translation must be 
an infallible rendering from the copy ; 
the copy must have been exactly like 
the preceding copy, and that, again, 
exactly like its predecessor, and so 
on back to the original inspired 
manuscript itself. And are Protes- 
tants so certain of this, that they have 
any right to feel sure that, when they 
open their Bible, the ideas which they 
receive are precisely those which God 
intended that the words of Moses, 
Samuel, Daniel, or the Evangelists 
should convey? And yet, unless 
they are sure of it, how can they 
really believe what they read in it, 
and stake the salvation of their souls 
on the correctness and fidelity of 
copies and translations, about which 
they can never, by any possible evi- 
dence short of a new revelation, be- 
come satisfied ? 

Our object is not, however, to de- 
stroy faith in the Bible as the word 
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of God, (a truth which, on Catholic 
grounds, is thoroughly demonstrable,) 
although it is worth while to reflect 
on the difficulties which surround the 
attempt to make it the sole teacher 
of divine revelation ; but to call to 
mind how important, how adsolutely 
necessary, it is, that the Bible which we 
read should be a ¢rue translation from 
a correct copy of the original inspired 
book. And we think the reader will 
agree with us when we say, that the 
greatest care to secure correctness is 
none too great, and the most rigid ex- 
clusion of all erroneous, or even sus- 
picious, copies and translations can- 
not be too rigid; but that, on the 
contrary, it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian to obtain, and of the Christian 
church to provide, the very best and 
most perfect Bibles possible’; and 
then to abandon and condemn all 
others. 

And this is exactly what the Catho- 
lic Church has always done and is do- 
ing at this day. We have already men- 
tioned the labors of St. Jerome. This 
holy man lived at an age when most 
of the old manuscripts were still ex- 
isting, when those copies of the Old 
Testament which had been in use 
during the life of Christ had not all 
perished, and when the originals of 
the New Testament, or, at least, co- 
pies of them which had been made 
under apostolic supervision, were still 
attainable. All these, and many 
others — Hebrew, Syro-Chaldaic, 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac—he col- 
lected, and, having thoroughly com- 
pared them with each other, and re- 
stored the original text to its highest 
possible purity, he translated it into 
the Latin tongue, which was then, 
and probably always will be, the 
most definite and expressive of hu- 
man languages. This translation-is 
called the “Vulgate.” It is the 
most complete and accurate version 
of the Bible in existence, and the 
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only one which was made from the 
originals, or first copies, of the New 
Testament, and from authoritative 
copies of the Old. Protestant critics 
have said of it: “The Vulgate may 
be reasonably pronounced, upon the 
whole, a good and faithful version.”* 
“Tt is allowed to be, in general, a 
faithful translation, and sometimes 
exhibits the sense of Scripture with 
greater accuracy than the more mod- 
ern versions.”— “The Latin Vulgate 
preserves many true readings where 
the modern Hebrew copies are cor- 
rupted.”f “It is in general skilful 
and faithful, and often gives the 
sense of Scripture better than modern 
versions. ”’§ 

This most excellent Vulgate edition 
is the very one which the Catholic 
Church has sanctioned as the autho- 
rized text of Scripture. The Council 
of Trent decreed, “that the ancient 
and Vulgate edition should 
be deemed authentic in public read- 
ings, disputes, sermons, and exposi- 
tions, and that no one should dare 
or presume, on any pretext, to reject 
it.” 

Moreover, as the original manu- 
script of St. Jerome was no more im- 
perishable than others which had 
gone before it, and as it could be 
perpetuated only in copies, the 
church has put forth every effort 
to secure these in abundance and 
perfection. They were all written 
in her own monasteries, under the 
very eyes of her priests and bishops. 
They have been subject to constant 
and thorough revision. When print- 
ing was invented, and Bibles began 
to multiply on every side, (some of 
them filled with dangerous errors 


* Campbell’s Dissertations on the Gospels. Diss. 
X. part iii. § 10, 

t Horne’s Znt. Vol. i. p. i. ch. iii. § iii. p. 277. Am. 
ed. 1836. 

t lbid. 

§ Gerard’s Jnstitutes. Chap. iv. sec. 4,p. 82, Am. 
ed. 1823. 

1 Sess. iv. 
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and perversions,) she remedied this 
evil by stringent legislation. Thus, 
the same council says: “ Desiring 
to impose some limit upon printers 
in this matter, who, without 
licenses from their ecclesiastical su- 
periors, do print these books of Holy 
Scripture, . this Holy Synod 
decrees and declares, that hereafter 
the Holy Scriptures, and especially 
the ancient and Vulgate edition, shall 
be printed with the utmost exact- 
ness ; and that it shall be lawful for 
no one to print, or to have printed, 
any books concerning sacred things, 

unless they shall have been 
examined and approved by the ordi- 
aay: ss This approval shall 
be given in writing, and shall appear, 
either written or printed, authentical- 
ly in the front of the book ; and both 
the approval and the examination 
shall be made gratis, to the end that 
good things may be countenanced 
and evil things condemned.”* 

In this manner has the Catholic 
Church secured the preservation of 
the pure text of Scripture. Starting 
at an age when it was possible, if it 
ever was, to obtain an exact version 
of the word of God, she, by the hand 
of St. Jerome, prepared one which 
has stood the test of the most hostile 
criticism. Exercising over this her 
constant Vigilance, she brought it 
down to the age of printing. Then, 
rigidly excluding all editions which 
could not undergo the most search- 
ing scrutiny, she openly endorses all 
those which are genuine and faithful, 
so that the Catholic reader of to-day, 
seeing in his Latin Bible the ap- 
proval of his bishop, and knowing 
that no bishop could sanction any 
false version without being imme- 
diately discovered and punished, 
knows also that what he reads and 
studies is the Holy Scripture, as 
Moses and the prophets wrote it, 

# Sess. iv. 
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as Christ and his apostles used it, 
and as the church of all ages has re- 
ceived it. 

Advancing one step further, the 
care of the church next manifests it- 
self in the Bibles for the people. 
These are, of necessity, translations 
into the vulgar tongues. They are 
all made from the Vulgate by per- 
sons duly authorized for the purpose, 
and must also be certified as correct 
by ecclesiastical authority, before 
they can be printed, sold, or read. 
Take, for instance, the English trans- 
lation, commonly called the Douay 
Bible. This version was prepared 
by some of the most eminent Eng- 
lish scholars, on the continent of 
Europe, who possessed a wide ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and He- 
brew as well as with the Latin and 
more modern tongues. This version 
is admitted by all critics to be exact 
and literal, and to exhibit, as far as 
a translation can do so, the precise 
sense of the original text of Scripture. 
It has received the approbation of 
the Holy See and of innumerable bi- 
shops ; and every new edition bears 
the official recommendation of the 
ecclesiastical superior, who vouches 
for its completeness and its purity. 
It is hardly possible that, with all 
these precautions, the Douay Bible 
should fail to be, in fidelity of render- 
ing, the most perfect copy of the 
Scriptures that exists in the English 
tongue. 

But the Catholic Church has not 
stopped even here. No one denies 
that in the Bible there are many pas- 
sages difficult to understand, and 
that it is impossible for those who 
have no access to the original manu- 
scripts, and no opportunities for cri- 
tical research, to ascertain the true 
meaning of these passages without 
external aid. The object of com- 
mentaries and expositions is to sup- 
ply this aid; but these have long 
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ago grown so voluminous and costly 
as to be beyond the reach of ordinary 
men. And so, to meet this final 
difficulty, the church accompanies 
every translation into a vulgar tongue 
with proper notes and comments, 
prepared by competent and pious 
persons, for the illustration of the 
sacred text. 

From this brief sketch of what the 
Catholic Church has done concerning 
the Bible, it will be perceived: 1. 
That the church possesses, in the 
Latin Vulgate, the earliest, purest, 
and most exact version of the Holy 
Scriptures which exists in the whole 
world ; 2. That her translations of 
the Vulgate into the languages of the 
people present them with the purest 
and most exact version of the Bible 
which they can possibly obtain ; 3. 
That by her notes and comments she 
affords to them freedom from serious 
error and mistake in their perusal of 
the sacred text. 

Now, for a moment, let us turn to 
the Bibles which Protestantism offers, 
and inquire as to their reliability. 
The ordinary translations of Protes- 
tants are made from Greek and He- 
brew manuscripts. These manu- 
scripts, as we have seen, are copies, 
not originals, and, of course, are not 
inspired. They are, therefore, relia- 
ble so far as they present the exact 
ideas presented by their originals, 
and no further ; and the fidelity with 
which they do this depends, in a 
great measure, upon their own anti- 
quity and their nearness to the ori- 
ginals themselves. But not a manu- 
script of the Old Testament in He- 
brew now exists which dates back 
further than the eleventh century. 
The oldest extant Greek manuscripts 
of the New Testament are not older 
than the fourth century ; and these 
are confessedly imperfect, and, in 
some places, entirely wanting. Out 
of these manuscripts and later ones, 
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however, Protestant translators. are 
first compelled to select a text which 
shall represent, as near as they can 
make it do so, the original Greek 
and Hebrew, and then, from this text 
make their translation. 

To the first translators this work 
presented nosmall difficulties. They 
were unskilled in the languages in 
which these manuscripts were writ- 
ten. The manuscripts disagreed ex- 
tensively among themselves, and 
many of them were without lines or 
punctuation marks, and in characters 
long fallen into disuse. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the first 
Protestant versions were, both in the 
text and the translation, exceedingly 
erroneous, and, in some portions, 
utterly unreliable. Most of these 
difficulties have vanished with ad- 
vancing years. Protestant scholars 
have become versed in Greek and 
Hebrew. They have learned to 
read with accuracy the ancient cha- 
racters in which the manuscripts were 
written, and their extensive research 
among the various versions has done 
much to clear their text from ambi- 
guity. But the fact still remains, 
that the best Greek or Hebrew text, 
which they can reach, is later by 
many centuries, and more fallible by 
numerous successive copyings, than 
those from which the Latin Vulgate 
was prepared ; and, consequently, can 
bear no comparison in purity and ge- 
nuineness with that which St. Jerome 
produced from the first copies, if not 
from the originals themselves, of the 
New Testament, and from versions 
of the Old, which Christ had sanc- 
tioned by his personal use. And 
it is this difference, between the 
sources of the text of Catholic and 
Protestant Bibles, which gives the 
Catholic version its deserved preémi- 
nence, and has won for it the enco- 
miums to which we have referred. 

Ex‘ending our view to the transla- 
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tions made and used by Protestants, 
we perceive this difference still sub- 
sisting. Most of these were the re- 
sult of private enterprise, and never 
have received the sanction of great 
ecclesiastical authority. Even the 
ordinary English, or “ King James” 
version, (which is the one in common 
circulation in this country,) was a 
private venture of the king whose 
name it bears; and though indorsed 
by him as the head of the state 
church of England, it has never re- 
ceived the approval of any authority 
which can strictly be called ecclesi- 
astical. The people who now use it 
have no other guarantee of its correct- 
ness than the fact that their fathers 
used it before them. They look in 
vain for any mark upon its pages 
which shall assure them, on an autho- 
rity they know to be reliable, that 
what they read is the true word of 
God. On the contrary, if they exa- 
mine their own writers, they find the 
sentiment prevailing that the “ king’s 
version ” is zof the word of God. It 
is accused of being “ without fideli- 
ty,” “ ambiguous and incorrect, even 
in matters of the highest impor- 
tance ;”* and a well-known commen- 
tator has even said, “ That it is not 
so just a representation of the in- 
spired originals, as merits to be im- 
plicitly relied on fer determining the 
controverted articles of the Christian 
faith.” t 

These general statements are ap- 
plicable to other Protestant trans- 
lations as well as to the English. 
None of them are perfect, or are even 
claimed to be so. Each is in turn 
vilified and condemned by the au- 
thors of the others; and not one of 
them has yet received the sanction 
of such an authority as can assure 


* Horne’s Int. Bibliographical Appendix, p. 37, 
Am. ed. 1836. 

t Macknight. General Preface to Epistles, sec. 2, 
vol i. p. 26, Am, ed. 1810. 
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the reader that he will find upon its 
pages the revelations of God.* 
Here, then, the matter comes to a 
distinct issue between the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches. The Catho- 
lic Church has a reliable and accu- 
rate text from which to translate ; 
a competent and literal translation, 
containing all sufficient notes and ex- 
planations ; and never publishes a 
copy of even this without the express 
sanction of one whom her people 
know to be able to judge and impar- 
tial to decide on its fidelity and 
truth. The Protestant churches, on 
the other hand, have a text confes- 
sedly corrupt and unreliable ; innu- 
merable contradictory translations, 
each of which is admitted to be, in 
many respects, erroneous, and none 
of which enjoys the sanction of any 
spiritual authority. How could the 
Catholic Church do less than to 
command those of her children who 
wish to read the Bible, to read the 
one which she has provided for 
them? How could she do less than 
expose to them the faults and er- 


*In 1833, the Rev. T. Curtis, an English Protes- 
tant clergyman, published a work On the Errors and 
Corruptions in Modern Protestant Bibles. ‘The 
work contains “ Four Letters to the Hon. and Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, with specimens of 
the intentional and other departures from the autho- 
rized standard, to which is added a postscript, con- 
taining the complaints of a London committee of mi- 
nisters on the subject; the reply of the universities, 
and a report on the importance of the alterations 
made.” In the course of his work, Mr. Curtis gives 
various instances of ‘‘the largest church Bibles” 
“found very erroneous.” On one occasion “an im- 
portant part of a text he had taken in the Zesson of 
the day, to his great astonishment was not in the 
church Bible when he came to read the lesson. Ina 
note on the same page, Mr. Curtis says: “The 
church Bible still in use in the parish church of St. 
Mary’s, Islington, is a remarkably erroneous one. A 
clergyman, who some years ago officiated in this pa- 
rish, assured me he was occasionally at a loss to pro- 
ceed in reading the lessons fromit. One passage (1 
John i. 4) has, I have reason to believe, been read er- 
roneously in this church four times a year for many 
years.” Mr. Curtis says, (page 80,) “‘ The British and 
Foreign Bible Society have never circulated a sin- 
gle copy Of the Scriptures that has not contained 
THOUSANDS of intentional departures from the autho- 
rized version !’” Who can now say with truth that 
the pure word of God is read or heard in Protestant 
churches or families ? 
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rors of the Protestant translations, 
and forbid their use by the faithful ? 
What right would this church, what 
right would any church, have to be 
called a spiritual guide, if, having the 
pure wheat herself, she permitted 
those who follow her to feed on coarse 
grain, gathered from the store-house 
of her enemies? In reference to such 
a matter, reason and common-sense 
dictate a rigidly exclusive policy ; 
and that is just the policy which has 
been, and is now, pursued by the 
Catholic Church. Her rules are few 
and simple, but sufficient. They are 
these : 

1. That those who would read the 
Scriptures in a vulgar tongue must 
read a Catholic version. 

2. That not only must this version 
be a Catholic one, but it must also 
have been approved by the proper 
spiritual authority. 

3. That the version must not only 
be Catholic and properly approved, 
but must be accompanied by ap- 
proved notes and explanations. 

4. That those who in the judgment 
of their pastors would derive more 
hurt than good from the perusal of 
the Scriptures, may be forbidden to 
read them altogether. 

Strict as these rules may seem, we 
believe that any one who reviews the 
reasons for them will now say, that 
at least the first three of them are 
eminently just, and that the Catholic 
Church, in prescribing and enforcing 
them, has acted wisely and for the 
best interests of men. And when we 
further state that she has never pre- 
vented the circulation of any Bible, 
or taken any Bible from her people, 
or burned any Bible, except those 
false, imperfect translations which, so 
far as they are imperfect, are not the 
word of God, we believe that it will 
be admitted that in this also she has 
done nothing but her duty toward 
the people committed to her care. 
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But that the fourth rule is also just, 
we think a moment’s reflection will 
determine. At the date of the Refor- 
mation, as we have seen, the Bible 
had been largely printed in many 
languages. When Luther and the 
other reformers began to preach, 
they pointed to their own translations 
of the Scriptures as the sole divine 
authority, and bade all the people to 
read them and examine for them- 
selves. And hence arose a Babel of 
religions, of which we, at this day, 
can form no adequate conception. 
Text was pitted against text, author 
against author. Men claimed the 
most outrageous license under the 
name of Christian liberty. The sa- 
cred words of God were bandied from 
mouth to mouth in jest and song and 
ribaldry. The contagion spread even 
into the borders of the Catholic 
Church. The danger was most im- 
minent that, by this fearful abuse, 
men might lose all respect, not only 
for true learning, but also for the Bi- 
ble and for Christianity itself. It be- 
came absolutely necessary to put a 
check somewhere ; and the Council 
of Trent, therefore, decreed that in 
order “to repress all that rashness 
by which the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture are turned about and perverted 
to profane uses, to wit, to buffoonery, 
to fables, vanities, detractions, impi- 
ous superstitions, devilish incanta- 
tions, divinations, lots, and even im- 
pious libels,” no one should dare to 
take the words of Holy Scripture in 
any manner for these uses, but that 
all such “ presumers upon, and viola- 
tors of, the word of God,” should be 
punished.* When further measures 
became necessary, on account of the 
increasing turmoil and disputes, the 
rule which we have cited was adopt- 
ed ; a rule under which no one who 
is able to be profited by the reading 
of the Bible was ever hindered from 
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perusing it, and by which, probably, 
thousands who, but for it, might have 
made utter shipwreck of their souls 
through the abuse of God’s holy 
word, have been saved from pride 
and error. But this rule is now vir- 
tually rescinded. The occasion for 
its exercise has long since passed 
away. The increasing learning of 
biblical scholars, the progress of in- 
telligence among the masses, the sub- 
sidence of the wild storm of fanati- 
cism and impiety which marked the 
age of its enactment, have removed 
the necessity for enforcing it; and 
the sole restraint now placed upon 
the reading of the Scriptures, is that 
contained in those three rules which 
we have seen to be so wise and just. 

How then, when no conditions are 
imposed upon the use of the original 
Greek, Hebrew, or Latin texts of 
Scripture, and when only such ones 
are imposed upon the use of popular 
translations as tend to give the peo- 
ple a more accurate and reliable ver- 
sion of the word of God, how can it 
be said, with even the semblance of 
truth, that the Catholic Church for- 
bids or even discourages the reading 
of the Bible ; or how can it be denied 
that, in providing her children with 
complete and accurate Bibles, she has 
given them every inducement to their 
careful and continued study ? 

But now we think we hear it asked, 
with redoubled earnestness: 

Lf the Catholic Church possesses the 
most perfect of all copies of the Bible, 
and really desires it to be read among 
her people, why does she not cobperate 
with the existing Bible societies in its 
diffusion, or, at least, form such societies 
of her own? 

The answer is an easy one. The 
commandment which the Catholic 
Church received from Christ was, 
“Go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel,” not “Go, distribute Bi- 
bles ;” and the commandment which 
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she received she has obeyed. The 
energies, the money, which Protest- 
ants would have expended in printing 
and circulating translations of the 
Scriptures, she has expended in found- 
ing churches, hospitals, convents, and 
seminaries, and in providing the whole 
world with missionaries, by whose 
labors, nations, to whom the Bible 
could have no access, have been sub- 
jugated to the faith. She recognizes 
but one means for the conversion of 
mankind, and that is, the voice of the 
living teacher; and never can she 
substitute another in its stead. 
Moreover, God gave the sacred 
books of the Old Testament to his 
own Israel, not to heathens. Our 
Lord, through his apostles, bestowed 
on Christians, not on pagans, the in- 
estimable treasures of the New. The 
Bible is for those who believe already, 
for the “man of God,” “that he may 
be thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works,” not for the infidel and hea- 


then, who perhaps read it, but are in- 


fidels and heathens still. Such is the 
will of God, as the Catholic Church 
has received the same, and the facts 
of history prove that she is right. For 
when Protestantism arose, its great 
aim was to spread the Bible. Its his- 
tory has been the history of Bible- 
circulation, and in the Bible Society 
has culminated the Reformation. 
These societies have labored bravely. 
we read that previous to the year 1834, 
a single society in Germany had dis- 
tributed nearly 3,000,000 copies of 
the entire Bible, and 2,000,000 more 
of the New Testament. That by 
another society in Great Britain, over 
35,000,000 copies of the Bible, or New 
Testament, had been put into circu- 
lation before 1859 ; and that another 
in New York publishes every year 
more than 250,000 Bibles, and twice 
that number of New Testaments, and 
parts of Scripture. But what are the 
results? Where are the nations which 
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have been added to the Christian 
fold? Where are the signs of well- 
developed and intelligent piety in 
the great Protestant empires of the 
age? Have not their own writers 
told us that the boundaries of Pro- 
testantism are the same to-day that 
they were when Luther left it—that 
no new nations have been added to 
its numbers, and, with the exception 
of the Anglo-Saxon portion of this 
continent, that no new territory has 
been subjected to its sway ; that for 
the heathen it has done comparatively 
nothing, and for the irreligious of its 
own lands but little more? Look at 
the United States, for instance, all of 
whose people come of good Christian 
stock. The census of 1860 fixes the 
population at over 30,000,000, while 
acensus of professing Christians, ofall 
Protestant denominations, estimates 
their number at less than 6,000,000. 
Is the proportion greater in Germany 
or in England? And what a com- 
ment is this upon the boast of these 
societies, that they evangelize the 
world, and that the work they are 
performing is the work of God ! 

And has the Catholic Church by 
preaching done no better? While 
men yet lived who heard the voice of 
Luther, the Catholic preachers of 
Europe had won back to the church 
more than one half of what she lost 
by the Reformation. In a few years 
longer the continent of South Ame- 
rica, the Canadas, and thousands of 
the inhabitants of India, China, and 
Japan, were sheltered in her bosom. 
Another century, and again the Ca- 
tholic faith was blossoming in Eng- 
land, and springing green and vigor- 
ous from the soil of our own land. 
To-day where is the country in which 
she is not strong and valorous, strong 
in the blood of her martyrs, valorous 
in the surety of her victory? 

Does history leave a doubt upon 
the mind as to the true means of 
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Christian labor? Or who can won- 
der that the Catholic Church refuses 
to substitute the human means for 
the divine, or even to waste her 
energies and money on what experi- 
ence has shown to be so fruitless? 
She has the Bible for her children. 
She places it within the reach of all. 
Those who are able, can buy it for 
themselves. To those who are una- 
ble to buy, she gives it when they ask. 
But never has she taken pains to 
strew the pure pearls of written reve- 
lation underneath the feet of infidels 
and heathen—mindful that, as the 
Lord warned her, “they will turn 
again and rend you.” 

In conclusion, let us ask of every 
Christian reader a single favor more. 
It is, that he will candidly examine 
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the best authorities upon this impor- - 
tant subject ; that he will carefully re- 
flect upon the reasons we have offered, 
and decide for himself the great ques- 
tions which we have tried to answer. 
And when he finds, as he surely will, 
that the Catholic Church does not 
condemn the Bible, or forbid her peo- 
ple to circulate and read it—that 
she has never prohibited or burned a 
Bible which she did not know to be 
erroneous and liable to lead her chil- 
dren into error—that she has never 
cast her lot in with the Bible society, 
simply because she follows the com- 
mand of Christ—let him undo the 
evil he, perhaps, has done, in stating 
that concerning her which he now 
knows is false, and manfully assert 
the truth he now has learned, thus 
doing justice to the church of God. 
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THE government of Paula in her 
newly founded monastery was admi- 
rable, and she herself was the exam- 
ple of all virtues, as was also Eusto- 
chium. ‘The fame of her rule spread 
throughout the East, and went back 
to Rome, where Marcella still lived 
and gloried in her friend. 

The chief happiness of the recluses 
was to study the Scriptures, which 
they now read from beginning to end. 
Jerome read with them, explaining 
everything. His grotto was not far 
off, and he passed his nights there, 
by the light of a lamp, surrounded 
with manuscripts and assisted by 
others copying for him ; for he was 


now growing old, and his failing 
eyesight no longer allowed of his 
enduring the fatigue of writing. He 
resumed the study of the eastern 
dialects in order the better to com- 
prehend the original of the holy 
works, and, encouraged by Paula and 
Eustochium, resumed his work of 
translation, which was continued for 
nearly twenty years under their saintly 
influence, ~ 

At the end of three years Paula’s 
monasteries, church, and _ hospital 
were all finished, with their surround- 
ing walls, which in those times were 
so necessary a protection from the 
raids of the neighboring Arabs, 
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The number of the recluses had 
increased, and Paula now divided 
them into three communities, each 
one having an abbess or mother at 
its head, after the plan of St. Pa- 
comius. 

During the week their vows of 
enclosure prevented all intercourse 
with the outer world. They all went 
on Sunday to the church at Bethle- 
hem ; for the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass was not offered up at their own 
chapel, St. Jerome never having 
deemed himself worthy to mount the 
steps of the altar, such was his pro- 
found humility ; and Vincentius, the 
only priest they had beside, did not 
attempt to officiate where Jerome 
dared not. 

Paula was the soul of her commu- 
nities. Her austerities were as great 
as her charities, and these were 
without number. St. Jerome repre- 
sents her like a devoted mother to 
each and all of her spiritual daugh- 
ters, loving them all and studying 
their characters equally, in order to 
guide each one according to her 
individual nature and for the best. 
Intellectual activity was greatly en- 
couraged among them by her, and 
she took care to furnish them with 
books and food for the mind. In 
this Jerome was of great assistance 
to her. His convent was the dwell- 
ing of science and letters as well as 
of asceticism. He had around him 
many men of vast erudition, who in 
taking care of their souls did not 
forswear the paths of learning, and 
in solitude pursued their studies. 
They also wrote books which were 
read with great avidity by Paula and 
her religious family. Jerome himself, 
in addition to his great works, com- 
posed many pious biographies, and 
among others the life of St. Epipha- 
nius, at the particular request of 
Paula. The latter had now taught 
her daughters to copy the Psalms, 
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which Jerome had translated at Rome 
by the order of Pope Damasus. 
This was a work of importance, as 
exactness was necessary in order to 
repair the harm done to the work by 
neglect of the original manuscripts. 
Copying thus became universal in all 
monasteries, owing to the impetus 
given to it by Paula, and to it we are 
indebted for the preservation of much 
that is of inestimable value to Chris- 
tianity. 

Paula now urged Jerome to revise 
all his various translations of the 
Holy Scriptures, and this prodigious 
work was concluded by him as early 
as the year 390. The book was 
dedicated to Paula and Eustochium. 
To Paula particularly, pa/mam ferat 
qui meruit, great praise is due for the 
holy influence she exercised for so 
many years over St. Jerome, to such 
a noble purpose, and which produced 
such fruits in the translation of the 
Bible called the Vulgate, still used 
in the church after the lapse of so 
many centuries. 

All these pious labors gave great 
renown to Paula’s monasteries, and 
she who had thought to hide herself 
from the world, saw the curious world 
appear at her gates, attracted by the 
beacon light of Bethlehem. Her 
buildings could scarcely contain the 
visitors who flocked to see her. St. 
Augustine himself had sent his be- 
loved friend, Alypius, across the seas 
to witness these wonders and to see 
Jerome and Paula. Augustine after- 
ward wrote to Jerome, thus beginning 
a friendship between these two great 
men, one of whom was just risen 
above the horizon of the church, 
while the other great luminary was on 
the decline, though spreading out his 
rays in all the splendor of the setting 
sun. 

But that which most astonished 
the pilgrims to Bethlehem was not 
Jerome nor any other inhabitant of 
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this holy place, but Paula in the 
midst of her virgins. “What coun- 
try,” says St. Jerome, “does not 
send hither its pilgrims to see Paula, 
who eclipses us all in humility? She 
has attained that earthly glory from 
which she fled ; for in flying from it 
she found it, because glory follows 
virtue as shadows follow the light.” 

Among all the visits paid to the 
recluses, none filled them with so 
much joy as that of the venerable 
Epiphanius, whose early lessons had 
had so much to do with the religious 
training of Paula. He, too, was de- 
lighted ; he had seen nothing more 
perfect in the desert. The order, 
the prayerful and fervent nuns, the 
austere and laborious monks, the won- 
derful intellectual activity, amazed 
him. He remained some time with 
his friends at Bethlehem, praising 
God for what he saw. 

About this time the discussions 
on Origenism began to trouble the 
church of Alexandria, and finally 
penetrated to Jerusalem and to Beth- 
lehem. Jerome was estranged from 
Rufinus and Melanie, and others of 
his early friends, by differing with 
them on the subject of this celebrated 
heresy. Paula was afflicted at this, 
and foresaw clouds in the future 
which did not fail to burst on her 
own monasteries. The great doctri- 
nal combats of the fourth century, in 
which the church was destined to 
come off victorious, Paula would 
gladly have avoided entirely, but in 
spite of herself she became involved 
in them. Her sorrow was great 
when she saw her monasteries as well 
as St. Jerome and herself excluded 
from the Holy Sepulchre because of 
their clinging to their old friend St. 
Epiphanius, who was the champion 
of orthodoxy and the great antago- 
nist of Origenism. The ordination 
of a priest for the monasteries was 
the ostensible cause of their being 
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put under the ban. This priest was 
Paulinianus, the brother of Jerome, 
and the validity of his ordination by 
Epiphanius was questioned by John, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, on the 
ground of the youth of Paulinianus, 
but in reality because John, instigated 
by Rufinus, was profoundly irritated 
against Jerome and Epiphanius on 
account of his own leanings toward 
the doctrine of Origen. He forbade 
the entrance of the church of the 
Nativity or of the Holy Sepulchre 
to all who considered the ordination 
of Paulinianus canonical. This, of 
course, included the recluses of Beth- 
lehem. Their dismay was great. 

Epiphanius did not consider it de- 
rogatory to his dignity for him to bend 
his white head before the “younger 
bishop and sue for clemency for 
others. He explained the great want 
of a priest at the monasteries, and 
the motives for the ordination of 
Paulinianus, and he begged John, for 
the sake of charity, to cease such 
persecution ; and then the illustrious 
patriarch, on his knees, conjured him 
to abjure the false doctrines that had 
divided them. 

But John would not yield, and 
talked only of the offence of the un- 
canonical ordination. Whereupon, 
Epiphanius thought it his duty to 
expose him, and demanded of the 
recluses that they should suspend all 
communion with the bishop of Jeru- 
salem until the latter should renounce 
his errors, 

Notwithstanding this moderation, 
the rancor of John burst upon them. 
All ecclesiastical functions were for- 
bidden Jerome and _ Vincentius. 
Paula’s catechumens were refused 
baptism, and his wrath went so far as 
to deny religious burial to the hermits 
as if they were excommunicated. 
Paula suffered inwardly from this 
warfare, so different from the quiet 
and repose she longed for. Herself 
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untouched by the arguments of the 
heretics, she became an object of 
envy. But the voice of calumny 
could not disturb the serenity of her 
mind, and by no word or sign did 
she ever show impatience or anger. 
She endeavored also to console St. 
Jerome for the wounds he had re- 
ceived. She loved to quote Scrip- 
ture to him, to soothe his mind. It 
was in the Bible that she always 
found strength to endure every evil. 

Finally, Bishop John, carrying his 
hatred to Jerome to its climax, passed 
a decrce of banishment against him. 
Jerome, worn out by contention, 
wished to depart at once, but Paula 
said to him these touching words: 
“They hate us and would crush us, 
but let us return patience for hatred, 
humility for arrogance. Does not 
St. Paul bid us return good for evil? 
And when our conscience tells us 
that our sufferings do not proceed 
from sin, we are very certain that the 
afflictions of this world are only the 
assurance of eternal reward. Bear, 
then, with the trials that assail you 
and do not quit our beloved Beth- 
lehem.” 

In this way Paula sustained and 
soothed the old monk by the delicacy 
and serenity of her own noble soul, 
which lived so high up in the love of 
God that the storms of this world 
passed by leaving her unharmed. 

After a while Jerome was freed 
from this phase of persecution by 
the Metropolitan of Palestine, Cesa- 
rius, who was a prudent and wise 
man. These perils ended, Paula 
encouraged him to recommence his 
great labors on the Bible, and also to 
renew his correspondence with his 
friends, and to think no more of this 
painful episode, but to suffer the 
tempest without to rage and no longer 
disturb him. 

We will turn away from these dis- 
cussions, at which we have glanced 
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but cursorily, though unavoidably, to 
rest our,minds in the contemplation 
of virtue, 

Jerome now wrote more of his 
most admirable letters, and Paula 
continued the even tenor and pious 
practices of her life. She received a 
visit from Fabiola, who came from 
Rome in search of that peace and 
solitude which she believed could be 
best found in Bethlehem. This visit 
gave great joy to the recluses ; for 
Fabiola could tell them of all their 
friends in Rome, of Paulina and 
Pammachius, of Toxotius and his 
wife Laeta, and of the young Paula, 
called after her venerable grand- 
mother. She brought them messages 
from Marcella and the Aventine. 
While Fabiola was with them, they 
resumed the habits of former years, 
and read the Holy Scriptures together, 
Jerome explaining it to them. The 
ardor of Fabiola was wonderful. 
After she had ended her visit and 
left Bethlehem, much was done by 
Rufinus and Melanie to estrange her 
from her old friends. But she could 
not be moved and had determined to 
settle near them. 

At this time, however, dark rumors 
of invasion threw consternation 
among the quiet inhabitants of the 
monasteries. It was rumored that the 
Huns threatened Jerusalem. Other 
cities had already been besieged, and 
they were now before Antioch. Ara- 
bia, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt 
were filled with terror. On all sides 
preparations for defence were being 
made, and the walls of Jerusalem, 
too long neglected, were now under 
repair. 

To save her monasteries from in- 
sult, Paula meditated flight, and con- 
ducted her whdle community to the 
sea-shore, ready to embark if the 
barbarians made their appearance. 
But the Huns having suddénly di- 
verged in another direction, Paula 
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brought back her followers to their 
beloved monasteries, and with a joy- 
ful heart once more took possession 
of them. 

These events decided Fabiola to 
return to Rome. When all the trou- 
bles had ceased, Jerome wrote to her: 
“ You would not remain with us ; you 
feared new alarms. Sobe it. You are 
now tranquil; but, notwithstanding 
your tranquillity, I venture to say that 
Babylon will often make you sigh for 
the fields of Bethlehem. We are 
now at peace, and from this manger, 
which has been restored to us, we 
once more hear the wail of the infant 
Christ, the echoes of which I send 
you across the seas.” 

Unfortunately, however, the peace 
and quiet did not last long. After 
three years the dispute with the 
Bishop of Jerusalem was renewed 
with great violence. But the bishop, 
Theophilus, having only declared 
himself against Origenism, John was 
finally brought to reason by him, and 
Jerome and Rufinus were reconciled 
in his presence, before the altar in 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Peace now reigned in the monasteries 
on what appeared to be a surer foun- 
dation. 

But other sorrows came pouring in. 
News arrived from Rome of the death 
of Paulina, when she was but thirty, 
and Pammachius was left a widower 
and without posterity. 

His loss in the daughter of Paula 
was great, for theirs was an admirable 
and holy union ; for Paulina loved her 
husband and would have endeavored 
not only to make him happy, but 
virtuous. The grief of Pammachius 
was overwhelming. He had now but 
one wish on earth, which was to do 
something for the good of Paulina’s 
soul. 

It was an ancient custom in Rome 
at the obsequies of persons of dis- 
tinction to give alms in honor of the 
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dead, and to perpetuate their memory. 
This was called the /uneraticium. 
On the day fixed for that of Paulina 
the streets of Rome were thronged. 
Troops of the poor, the lame, and the 
maimed wended their way to the 
church in answer to the invitation of 
Pammachius. The giided door of 
the great basilica was open before 
them, and Pammachius himself was 
there distributing on all sides abun- 
dant alms in the name of Paulina. 

Who can describe the grief of Paula 
when the news reached Bethlehem of 
the death of Paulina? She was ill 
for days afterward, and Eustochium 
feared for her life. Jerome wrote to 
Pammachius on the sorrowful event. 
“Who can see,” cried he, “ without 
grief, this beauteous rose gathered 
before her time and faded away? 
Our precious pearl, our emerald, is 
broken.” 

Paula’s only consolation was in the 
admirable conduct of Pammachius. 
“This death was prolific,” said St. 
Jerome, “for it gave a new life to 
Pammachius.” He had always been 
a good Christian, he now became a 
heroic one. He thought of heaven, 
where his faith made him see his be- 
loved Paulina ; the example of Paula 
and Eustochium, and of his holy 
friend Jerome, all combined to detach 
him from the things of earth. He felt 
inspired with the noble resolution to 
consecrate to God the remaining years 
of his life. He assumed the dress of 
a monk and passed his time in chari- 
ties and prayer. The jewels of Pau- 
lina were converted into money and 
given to the poor, and also her dower 
and the house of the noble senator 
was thrown open to all who were in 
want. Fabiola generously seconded 
him in founding hospitals, and their 
combined resources enabled them to 
accomplish great charities in Rome. 

“Ordinary husbands,” said St. Je- 
rome, “show their affection and love 
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by scattering roses and lilies and vio- 
lets over a grave. Our Pammachius 
has covered the tomb of his departed 
wife with holy ashes, and with the 
perfume of charity. These are the 
aromatics with which he has embalm- 
ed Paulina.” Such fruits were a great 
solace to Paula. When she heard that 
he had given away Paulina’s dower 
to the poor, she exclaimed, “These 
are indeed the heirs that I would see 
my daughter have! Pammachius has 
not given me time even to express my 
wish ; he has been beforehand with 
me !” 

In the midst of her grief a ray of 
joy came from Rome, in the proposi- 
tion from Toxotius and Leta to send 
young Paula to her grandmother. 
They had determined that, in order to 
secure such holy training for their 
child, she should leave Rome and go 
to the East, where Paula and Eusto- 
chium would bring her up in the way 
of truth. Eustochium begged her of 
Leta, and young Paula did eventu- 
ally come to Bethlehem to. join her 
aunt ; but her venerable grandmother 
was no longer there to receive her. 

The burden of years was now be- 
ginning to be felt by Paula. Sorrow 
and sadness pressed upon her, yet the 
ineffable beauty of her soul was great- 
er than ever. St. Francis de Sales 
says of her that “ she was like a beau- 
tiful and sweet violet, so sweet to see 
in the garden of the church.” It is 
this exquisite and rare perfume which 
we must enjoy more in speaking of 
her in the years just before her death, 
when God seemed to touch her soul 
with a singularly soft and mellow 
light, like the evening of a fair day. 
She had been much disturbed by the 
renewal of the dissensions between St. 
Jerome and the Origenists. We have 
already said how she had grieved 
over the first encounter, seeing bi- 
shops against bishops, friends against 
friends, hermits against hermits. But 
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the new struggles were still more pain- 
ful to her: they had become perso- 
nal, and, notwithstanding the recon- 
ciliation with Rufinus, he had at- 
tacked St. Jerome’s character and 
writings, and the latter was obliged 
to defend himself. Paula had also 
witnessed another painful sight. After 
the council condemning Origen, the 
monks accused of sharing his erro- 
neous opinions were driven away 
from the desert, and among them 
were many whom Paula had formerly 
known and venerated, and who were 
now homeless wanderers. The se- 
verity of the Patriarch of Alexandria 
against them grieved her deeply ; and, 
the most bitter of all, her tears were 
those she shed for the throes of the 
church and for the evil passions of 
men. New sorrows came upon her 
also. She heard of the death of Fa- 
biola, her old and dear friend. Then 
came the death of St. Epiphanius, 
who had been to Paula like a be- 
loved father. 

Toxotius, her only son, was now 
taken away. All her children but 
Eustochium were dead. What was 
left for Paula but suffering? Physi- 
cal infirmities accumulated upon her 
the result of her austerities. Of these 
she would merely say, “ When I am 
weak, then it is that I am strong ;” 
and again, “ We must resign ourselves 
to carrying our treasure in brittle 
vases, until the day comes when this 
miserable body shall be robed in im- 
mortality.” She also loved to repeat 
these words: “If the sufferings of 
Christ abound in us, his consolations 
abound also. Sharers of his bodily 
agony, we will also be partakers of 
his glory.” 

The things of earth could no longer 
touch her, for she had seen how pass- 
ing they are and knew that they 
could not last. The longing for the 
heavenly country grew in proportion. 
She would say with the patriarchs of 
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the desert, “ We are but travellers on 
the earth.” And when her sufferings 
increased, she murmured gently,“ Oh! 
who will give me the wings of a dove, 
that I may fly to everlasting rest ?” 

She no longer belonged to the earth, 
she was almost in heaven. Her soul 
had reached such extraordinary per- 
fection that she seemed already to 
see the glory and to hear the harmo- 
nies of heaven. Peace and joy were 
suffused throughout her being, rising 
above her sufferings. Her love of 
God grew greater, and death seemed 
to her not a separation from those she 
loved on earth, but an indissoluble 
union with God, in whom all joys are 
found again. “Who,” says St. Jerome, 
“can tell without tears how Paula 
died?” He himself wrote immortal 
pages on the subject, which have con- 
soled many a dying soul since. 

When Sainte Chantal was on her 
death-bed, she asked to have read to 
her once more St. Jerome’s account 
of the death of Paula, to which she 
listened with wonderful attention, re- 
peating several times these words: 
“What are we? Nothing but atoms 
alongside of these grand nuns.” 

It was in the year A.D. 403 that 
Paula fell ill, When it became known 
that her life was in imminent danger, 
the whole monastery was in conster- 
nation. 

Eustochium could not be comfort- 
ed ; she who had never quit her mo- 
ther from childhood could not bear 
the thought of separation. Her lowe 
for her mother, which had always 
been so touching, shone now in all 
the ardor and strength of her nature. 
She would yield her place by the bed- 
side to no one by day or by night. 
Every remedy was administered by 
her hands, and she would throw her- 
self on her knees by the bed, and im- 
plore God to suffer them to die toge- 
ther and be laid in one tomb. But 
these tears and these prayers could 
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not postpone the hour marked by God 
for the end. Her time had expired ; 
Paula had suffered enough and wept 
enough. She should now see joy, 
and put on the robes of glory. It 
became evident that her strength was 
failing, and that she had but a few 
days left to live. She bore her suf- 
ferings with admirable patience and 
heavenly serenity. She was grateful 
for the care bestowed on her by Eu- 
stochium and the devoted daughters 
of the house, but her whole mind was 
given up to the thought of opening 
Paradise. Her lips were heard to 
murmur her favorite verses from 
Scripture. 

The Bishop of Jerusalem and all 
the bishops of Palestine, together with 
a great number of religious, flocked 
to her bedside to witness this saintly 
death. The monastery was filled with 
them. But Paula, absorbed in God, 
saw them not, heard them not. Se- 
veral asked her questions, but she did 
not answer. Jerome then approached 
and wished to know if she were trou- 
bled and why she did not speak. She 
answered in Greek, “Oh! no; I have 
neither trouble nor regret ; I feel, on 
the contrary, great inward peace.” 

After these words she spoke no 
more, but her fingers ceased not to 
make the sign of the cross. At last, 
however, she opened her eyes with 
joy, as if she saw a celestial vision, 
and as if hearing the divine voice of 
the canticle, “ Rise up, come to me, 
O my dove, my beloved, for winter is 
past and the rain has disappeared.” 
She spoke as if in answer, for she 
continued, in low but joyful tones, the 
words of the sacred song: “ Flowers 
have appeared on the earth, the time 
for gathering them has arrived.” 
Then she added, “I think I see the 
good things of the Lord in the land 
of the living.” With these words on 
her lips Paula expired. She had 
lived to the age of fifty-six years eight 
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months and twenty-one days; of 
which time, twenty-five years had 
been passed since her widowhood in 
religious life. 

Her obsequies were a marvel. 
Before consigning her body to the 
tomb, it was carried to the church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem, which 
she loved and where she lay for three 
days with uncovered face, for the visi- 
tation and veneration of the faithful. 
Crowds flocked from all parts to do 
her honor, and bishops sought to 
take part in the funeral ceremonies 
and to show respect to the lamented 
deceased. Among the hermits of 
the desert, it was almost esteemed a 
sacrilege to stay away. John of Je- 
rusalem himself officiated. But the 
most touching part of the spectacle 
was the long array of the poor, fol- 
lowing in the procession, and weep- 
ing for their mother. Death had not 
altered the noble countenance of 
Paula; she was only pale, and 
looked as if sleeping. The people 
could not tear themselves away from 
this last view of her beloved features. 
She was finally interred under this 
same church, in a grotto, where her 
tomb may still be seen up to the pre- 
sent time. During the week follow- 
ing her burial, the crowd continued 
to linger about her tomb, singing 
psalms in Hebrew, in Greek, and in 
Latin or in Syriac. 

All this time, the sorrow of Eu- 
stochium had been terrible to behold. 
Her very being was rent in twain. 
She could not be torn away from her 
mother’s body up to the last, but 
would remain by her, tenderly kiss- 
ing her eyes, throwing her arms 
around her, and beseeching to be 
buried in the tomb with her. This 
continued until the grave shut out 
the form of Paula from her for ever. 

Jerome tried to console her, though 
himself bowed down by grief. Of all 
the souls he had directed, none were 
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so lofty nor so intimately connected 
with his own as that of Paula. So 
crushed was he by this loss, that it 
was long before the world again 
heard his mighty voice. 

He found some solace in compos- 
ing two epitaphs in her honor, to be 
engraved, one at the entrance of the 
grotto where the grave lay, the other 
on the grave itself. The following is 
the translation of the inscription on 
the sepulchre of Paula: 

“The daughter of the Scipios, of 
the Gracchi, the illustrious blood of 
Agamemnon, rests in this place. She 
bore the name of Paula. She was 
the mother of Eustochium. First in 
the senate of Roman matrons, she 
preferred the poverty of Christ and 
the humble fields of Bethlehem, to all 
the splendor of Rome.” 

In this epitaph, Paula’s whole 
history is told. The other epitaph of 
St. Jerome, engraved on the entrance 
of the grotto, reproduces, in other 
terms, the same record of virtue, and, 
what is more, shows its sublime ori- 
gin. It is in the following words : 

“ Seest thou that grotto cut in the 
rock? It is the tomb of Paula, now 
an inhabitant of the heavenly king- 
dom. She gave up her brother, her 
relations, Rome, her country, her 
wealth, her children, for the grotto of 
Bethlehem, where she is buried. It 
was there, O Christ ! that your cradle 
was. It was there that the Magi came 
to make you their mystical offerings, 
O man God!” 

Eustochium desired St. Jerome, 
besides these two epitaphs, to write 
a funeral eulogium on her mother. 
With a hand trembling with age and 
emotion, he performed this pious . 
duty. We should here mention that 
most of the details we have endea- 
vored to give in this short narrative, 
are taken from what is, perhaps, 
considered the most eloquent and 
touching of all his writings. At the 
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conclusion, he thus apostrophizes 
her : 

“ Farewell, O Paula! Sustain, by 
your prayers, the declining years of 
him who so revered you. United now 
by faith and good works with Christ, 
you will be more powerful above 
than you were here below. I have 
engraved your praise, O Paula! on 
the rock of your sepulchre, and to it 
I add these pages ; for I wish to raise 
to you a monument more lasting than 
adamant, that all may learn that 
your memory was honored in Bethle- 
hem, where your ashes repose.” 

Paula’s good works died not with 
her. Her monasteries were continued 
piously and courageously by Eusto- 
chium, the worthy daughter of such 
a mother. With time, heresies arose 
to disturb the atmosphere anew ; and 
the controversy of Pelagius aroused 
the latent powers of Jerome, and for 
some time absorbed him, to the de- 
triment of his studies. But at the 
| prayer of Eustochium, and in memory 
of Paula, he finally resumed his labors, 
and in the year 403 concluded his 
great work in the translation of the 
Bible, which is called the Vulgate, 
and was adopted by the church in 
the last universal council. 

The Pelagians having set fire to 
the monasteries of Bethlehem, all the 
buildings erected by the pious care 
of Paula were burned to the ground. 
This act was odious to the whole 
world. It was admirable to see the 
serenity of Eustochium under this 
trial. She went to work, and, using 
for that purpose the noble dower 
brought to her by her niece Paula, 
who had come to her at Bethlehem, 
the monasteries were soon built up 
again, and filled with their former in- 
habitants. About this time, Alaric, 
King of the Huns, overran Rome 
with his barbarian hordes, and num- 
berless Christian refugees from them 
came to the East in search of an 
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asylum. Pammachius and Marcella 
were dead, but many of their friends 
were numbered among the exiles. 
Eustochium and Jerome received al] 
who came with wide-open doors, and 
the hospitality of Paula still lived in 
her successors. 

Eustochium survived her mother 
only sixteen years. She expired 
without a struggle, like one falling 
asleep. No further details are given 
of her last moments. This was on 
the 28th day of September, a.p. 
418. Her remains were laid by 
those of her mother, according to her 
wish. St. Jerome did not long sur- 
vive her. Her death was his last 
great sorrow ; and he died in the 
following year. He was too old now 
to resist the final dispersion of what 
he had called his domestic church. 
Marcella, Asella, Paula, Fabiola, 
Pammachius, Eustochium, had all 
ceased to live. Rome itself was gone, 
for, to a Roman heart like that of Je- 
rome’s, her captivity was her death. 

He fell into a state of settled me- 
lancholy, his voice having become so 
weak and feeble that it was with diffi- 
culty he could be heard at all. It 
was soon impossible for him to be 
raised from his miserable couch, but 
by means of a cord suspended from 
the roof of his grotto ; and in this 
position he would recite his prayers, 
or give his instructions to the monks 
for the management of the monastery. 
He died at the age of seventy-two 
years, after living thirty-four years at 
Bethlehem. His eyes rested, when 
he was dying, on young Paula, who 
was beside him. She who had been 
his spiritual child from her cradle, 
now performed the last sad offices 
for him. We have no details of his 
obsequies. According to his request, 
she placed his remains in the grotto 
not far from the venerable Paula, 
her grandmother, and Eustochium. 
United in life, they were so also in 





we 
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death. Jerome’s principal disciple, 
Eusebius of Cremona, now assumed 
the head of his convents, while young 
Paula continued to rule those of her 
grandmother’s. We know nothing 
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more. With the correspondence of 
Jerome died all traces of these com- 
munities, and night fell upon the 
East. 





GLIMPSES OF TUSCANY. 


THE BOBOLI GARDENS. 


Tue high wall of our raised garden 
binds on the southern entrance to the 
Boboli: our white spire droops down 
into it like a willow, so large and in 
such perfect bloom that strangers 
stop to sketch it as they pass. The 
good grand duke has gone since I 
last was here ; the Sardinian bayonet 
is gleaming exactly where the Aus- 
trian sentinel stood. The Boboli has 
changed masters—not for the first 
time—and accepts the situation with 
the serenity of a veteran. 

It is a bright Sunday morning. 
There is still time for a walk there 
before the Military Mass at Santo 
Spirito. Twelve years have not dis- 
turbed the placid sameness of this 
creature of the hill-side: the laurels 
are clipped just as evenly, the old 
busts and statues look at you, or at 
each other, just as archly or just as 
stolidly. It is all thoroughly man- 
made—intensely artificial. Every 
impulse of nature has been stifled 
in tree and shrub, until they no more 
dare to lean out of line than soldiers 
on parade. The very crocuses steal 
timidly through the grass, as if they 
were afraid of doing wrong. 


** Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother ; 
One half the garden represents the other.” 


It looks human, every inch ; the Lord 
is completely banished ; his Spirit 
could not possibly walk in such a 
garden. And yet this creature of 
man seems clothed with imperishable 
bloom: this death of all nature seems 
able to outlive all other life. You 
cannot despise it, for it possesses 
the semblance of indestructibility— 
unchangefulness in the midst of 
change. In the forests, dissolution 
and reproduction are palpably waging 
their unending warfare ; even on the 
eternal Apennines, the snow comes 
and goes, the lights and shadows of 
the clouds are endlessly shifting. 
But in this miniature world mono- 
tony counterfeits the terrible fixity 
and relentlessness of fate. Nature 
is deprived of all free-will, and moves 
obedient to a fixed design. 


It is difficult to say how far civil- 
ization, apart from religion, may go 
with advantage in remodelling the 
natural man. It is equally difficult 
to say how far art may safely en- 
croach upon nature in reconstructing 
a landscape. Some of the grand 
elemental presentations disdain our 
interference. We have no control 
over the clouds, or the curves of the 
ocean, or the nocturnal radiance of 
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the skies. But the surface of the 
earth is an unfinished sketch, which 
the Creator has left us to humanize, 
in some small degree, after our fancy. 
We do not make even the smallest 
impression upon its planetary as- 
pect ; but, after centuries of toil, we 
succeed in partially changing its 
more immediate expression. We 
take the groundwork ready made, 
accept the laws as we find them, and 
then, inspired by the supreme long- 
ing after unrevealed beauty, which, 
in some shape or other, haunts every 
human soul, proceed to establish a 
little paradise of our own. 

But above and beyond that last 
temporal Eden, there is still another 
—the one beyond the grave. I, who 
am an immortal spirit capable of 
sharing the celestial joy of angels, 
predestined for the beatific vision ; I, 
whose hereafter should be passed 
amid perpetual light, and peace, 
and beauty ; may I not have imagin- 
ings of better forms, of sweeter faces, 
of fairer prospects, of deeper skies, 
and even of diviner stars than those 
revealed to the senses? Did Raphael 
ever see a face that equalled hers of 
the San Sisto? Was there ever in 
the flesh a form to rival the Apollo 
of the Vatican? Is there any pat- 
tern in nature for Giotto’s Campa- 
nile? Is there any voice in the woods 
or seas to suggest the melodies of 
Kreutzer or the harmonies of Bee- 
thoven? And may we not, then, po- 
etize our landscapes too, and throw 
into the face of nature the expression 
of a human soul? But here is pre- 
cisely the difficulty: the landscape 
has a soul of its own, which must not 
be murdered, even to make way for 
ours. The Grand Master has been 
at work before us; his works have 
wandered, of their own sweet will, 
into shapes and combinations that 
exhivit the grace beyond the reach 
of art. The mountains, the streams, 
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the valleys, are full of these sweet 
surprises. The true artist can do 
little more than reproduce them, 
squared and framed, for parlor con- 
templation: the true gardener can 
do little more than display them to 
the best advantage. 

It is more than likely, though, that, 
when the Boboli Gardens were laid 
out by the Medici, the artists em- 
ployed had only to deal with unorna- 
mented slopes of olive orchards and 
arable land. ‘The landscape was less 
to be remodelled than created. The 
surface under treatment was artisti- 
cally as blank as uncolored canvas— 
as meaningless as quarried marble. 
With this difference, however: that 
while the groundwork of the painter 
fades and wrinkles, while marble 
stains and shatters, while even the 
sculptured arches of great cathedrals 
crumble into dust, the living canvas 
on which the landscape gardener 
works is not only imperishable, but 
so charged with vitality that it gains 
instead of losing by duration; or, 
should a touch of decay at last ap- 
pear, it is but in transition to new 
phases of beauty. One would think 
that, where human fancy is free to 
conceive a garden of delight, and hu- 
man means sufficient to ransack the 
ages and spoil the climes for its em- 
bellishment, the result could not es- 
cape being a public and paramount 
attraction. I take this Boboli Gar- 
den as a sample of most public gar- 
dens or parks. Are they popularly, 
or even selectly, attractive? Are 
they ever thronged, except at stated 
hours, when people chiefly congre- 
gate to exhibit themselves and criti- 
cise each other? Was an artist, by 
any miracle, ever caught there more 
than once, save in the capacity of 
casual saunterer? Are they not 
startlingly unfrequented, in spite of 
their superb richness and beauty? 
However conducive these civic Edens 
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to municipal health, have not the park 
police an almost exclusive monopoly 
of the fresh air and gravel? Do 
these magnets draw by dint of their 
intrinsic beauty? It may safely be 
questioned. And may not this failure 
be attributed to ‘our vague, unpro- 
nounced repugnance to having nature 
out of harmony with itself and our- 
selves? Notwithstanding all the gilt 
and carmine of the new emblazonry, 
we keep asking the gay palimpsest 
to restore the lost features of our first 
friend. 

The curse that fell on Adam also 
visited the earth from which he was 
taken. The heart of fallen man is 
full of yearning ; the face of nature is 
full of sympathetic sadness; _ her 
voice is nearer a sigh than a song. 
More than half the year is clouded, 
more than half the hours belong to 
night, and over more than half the 
world goes the wail of the unresting 
seas. The vast distances are every- 
where softened or shaded into pen- 
siveness ; the very sunshine turns to 
blue and purple on the hills; it is 
only the small zear which presumes to 
be glad with the flash of a rivulet, the 
song of birds, or the glance of flow- 
ers. And, in these minor poems too, 
there is apt to lurk some sly sugges- 
tion of the unattained. Even where 
the universe is transfigured by the 
coming morn, and the world thrills 
with the joyous cry of reawakened 
life, the momentary exultation, the 
piercing delight of existence, are soon 
sobered by toil, or care, or thought ; 
and, bright as the coming day may 
prove, the impression left on human 
hearts is that of promise unfulfilled. 
The poorest part of sunrise is the 
sun itself ; the horns on the Rigi are 
silent as soon as the orb is fairly up. 

It may not be overbold to affirm that 
some of these grander parks, such as 
the Bois de Boulogne, bear no mean 
tesemblance to the first paradise it- 
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self. But our lot is changed since 
then ; the primitive tradition of Dei- 
ty incarnate has been fulfilled. Eden 
could no longer content us ; we would 
not care to pass those Cherubim with 
the flaming sword, even if we dared. 
Between us and any possible paradise 
lies the grave. It is worse than 
mockery to expect the sorely laden 
Christian heart to find more than 
casual enjoyment in arbitrary walks, 
and endless beds of roses, and arti- 
ficial fountains, and manufactured 
grottoes. Sorrow, passion, death, 
were encountered by God in descend- 
ing to man ; sorrow, passion, death, 
must be encountered by man in as- 
cending toGod. Spiritual felicity is 
less to be extracted from violets and 
roses than from sackcloth and ashes. 
Temporal happiness is not to be 
compassed by meandering through 
shaded avenues and even lawns, but 
by the sweat of the brow and the work 
of the hands ; and in our respites from 
toil we like the wild, suggestive irre- 
gularities of nature better than a too 
glaring array of brightnesses with 
which we are seldom in complete 
accord. The post-Adamic garden 
needs depth and gloom and mystery 
as well as sunshine and flowers. 

I do not mean to say that the Bo- 
boli zs wholly glad; much of it is 
sad or saddening enough. That 
long, grim avenue of cypress would 
suit the valley of the shadow of 
death. Arnolfo’s dark, mighty wall 
goes striding down the hill-side like 
a phantom. The Boboli was only 
meant to be wholly glad. Though 
probably not designed by a Greek, it 
is nevertheless Grecian, or rather 
Athenian; for, in art, Athens is 
Greece. By an exceptional felicity 
and refinement of mental, moral, and 
physical organization, the Athenian 
realized in himself the most perfect 
development of natural civilization. 
The dark, religious mysteries which 
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tinge and sadden Hindu, Egyptian, 
and most Gentile life had little hold 
upon the Greek. Athens, in her 
prime, succeeded in escaping the 
pressure and responsibility of the 
hereafter. She aimed at making 
time a success independent of eterni- 
ty. The real heaven of the Athe- 
nian and his disciples, in both class- 
ic peninsulas, was this world, not 
the next. Eternity was but the 
ghost of time, a vague prolongation 
of the present for better or worse in 
Elysium or Hades, the shadow pro- 
jected by a vast material world as it 
moved through endless space. The 
poets of Greece dictated her popular 
theology ; her sculptors carried beau- 
ty to the very borders of the beati- 
tude, giving such glory to form that 
the inspired likeness is mistaken for 
the divine original. It is impossible 
to tell where the hero ends and the 
god begins. We have the deifica- 
tion of man in marble or fable, in- 
stead of the humanization of God in 
the flesh; or, in other words, the 
identity of religion and art. This 
pleasant way of being one with Cod, 
this graceful fulfilment of destiny, 
imparted a complacency to Athenian 
life which we cannot imitate. 
** In every dark and awful place, 
Rude hill and haunted wood, 


This beautiful, bright people left 
A name of omen good. 


* Unlike the children of romance, 
From out whose spirit deep 
The touch of gloom hath passed on glen, 
And mountain, lake, and steep ; 
On Devil’s Bridge and Raven’s Tower, 
And love-lorn Maiden’s Leap.” 
Grecian life, in its highest aspect, 
was an attempt to reproduce the per- 
fections of a lost Eden; Christian 
life, in its highest aspect, is purifica- 
tion, self-denial, self-immolation, for a 
paradise which can never be reached 
in this world, and only in the next 
after life-long fear and trembling. 
And although we strive more or less 
successfully to substitute the joys of 
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the spirit for those of the flesh, yet 
“Even we ourselves, who have the 
first-fruits of the spirit, groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption of 
the sons of God, the redemption of 
our body.” (St. Paul.*) After the 
knowledge of good and evil, our para- 
dise must have no walls. The broad 
expanse of which each one of us may 
chance to be the centre, bounded by 
the horizon and vaulted by the sky— 
the whole visible landscape, with its 
fitful light and shade, its changing 
blight and bloom, its alternating sigh 
and song, whether subdued into use 
or wild as on the morning of the 
first Sabbath—this whole visible uni- 
verse is the only garden in harmony 
with the vast aspiration, the cease- 
less yearning of Christian life. Our 
opened eyes would weary of the 
walled Eden, as Rasselas wearied of 
the Happy Valley. 

It is a pure and paramount joy to 
grapple with the rugged earth and 
bend it to your will ; a joy to pierce 
the forest to your liking and smooth 
a bare expanse into velvet lawn: of 
mortal joys perhaps the purest and 
most enduring. But when all is 
done ?— 

Take your stand behind the Pitti 
Palace almost anywhere high up the 
hill, on the observatory itself, if you 
choose. All the wide valley of the 
Arno, with its circumfcrence of cul- 
tered hills and woodless mountains, 
is before you. For thousands of 
years industrious generations have 
been at work on that fair panorama. 
Yellow villas are dotting all the 
heights ; olive-trees are wrapping all 
the slopes in pale monotony; the 
vines are trailing everywhere in end- 
less procession over mutilated mul- 
berries; the long gray walls are so- 


* For the suggestion of this text of St. Paul the 
writer is indebted to a notice in the Preeman’s Four- 
nal of Father Ryan’s beautiful lines, “‘ Why does 
your poetry sound like a sigh.” 
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lemnly parcelling out the small Tus- 
can farms. All Florence is beneath 
you, with its domes and towers and 
spires, its streets and bridges, its me- 
mories and suggestions. The atmo- 
sphere is so transparent, the cultiva- 
tion so perfect, that the area describ- 
ed by half the radius of vision seems 
to enclose only a vast kitchen-garden. 
But further on, the mist and haze are 
settling ; the enchantment of distance 
is falling ; Vallambrosa, gleaming on 
its mountain’s breast, turns into some 
mysterious opal ; the records traced 
by man through all those centuries 
are gradually erased by the quiet 
alchemy of nature, and the same 
eternal story reappears as vividly as 
if the superscription were but the 
shadow of a dream. 
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Turn to the Boboli at your feet. 
Do you wonder it is a failure—that 
Florence never goes there? They 
love their own little gardens dearly 
and the flowers in their windows ; 
for these are but sweet thefts from 
nature to embellish home. But for 
these attempts to compress univer- 
sal beauty into a given space, for 
this overprizing, overadorning of the 
near, only to be lost, or merged, or 
overlooked in the glory of the far, 
the Christian heart can have but lit- 
tle relish. 

The bells of Santo Spirito are 
ringing ; and I wonder, on my way 
there, if that cold white hand of 
Athens will ever quite relax its hold 
on Christian life. 





TRANSLATED FROM LE CORRESPONDANT- 


ANECDOTICAL 


MEMOIRS BY A FORMER PAGE OF THE 


EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


OnE day, some months after my 
admission among the pages, as the 
classes were being dismissed, I heard 
a great noise. People were running 
to and fro, agitated and hurried ; offi- 
cers of the service, pages of the,bed- 
room, inspectors, all seemed to Be in 
a state of extraordinary excitement. 

“Gentlemen, look out! look out! 
the emperor!” cried in an authori- 
tative tone the head of our company, 
while his deep, sonorous voice re- 
echoed throughout the dormitory, 
where, according to custom, we were 
all assembled before dinner. 

At this name I was deeply moved. 
My mother and my companions had 
often, very often spoken to me of the 


e 


emperor in recitals where legend 
mingled with reality, but I had not 
yet seen him face to face. The offi- 
cer on duty arranged us in military 
order, each one standing near his own 
bed, and so we waited for him. 

Soon the captain of the guard an- 
nounced that the czar was coming 
up the great stairway. The dormi- 
tory, ordinarily so noisy, became per- 
fectly still. There was a moment of 
solemn silence, religious in its per- 
fect stillness. We hardly dared to 
breathe. The officer, with his hel- 
met on, placed himself at the thresh- 
old. Suddertly, in the opening of the 
large doorway, appeared a man of 
tall stature, in the uniform of a gene- 
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ral and in the midst of a cortége of 
superior officers. His countenance 
was severe, his whole exterior impos- 
ing. This was Nicholas I. 

Since then I have seen, and closely, 
most of the sovereigns of Europe, 
and more than once have been ad- 
mitted to the honor of direct conver- 
sation with them ; but never have I 
beheld a figure more royal or more 
profoundly imprinted with supreme 
majesty ; never have I since experi- 
enced the icy impression that this 
view of the czar produced upon me. 

He walked straightforward in lord- 
ly style, his leaden eyes coldly fixed 
on those of each person to whom in 
turn he addressed himself, and gazing 
deeply into each face with a penetra- 
tion that seemed to mark the very 
secrets of the soul. His step impress- 
ed you ; his aspect intimidated ; and 
his attitudes, so truly sovereign, add- 
ed to a physiognomy so haughty, re- 
flected the guiding sentiment of his 
life, his utter contempt for mankind, 
and his mystical faith in his own all- 
powerfulness. Of colossal height 
and admirably beautiful in face, his 
hard and penetrating eye subjugated 
you at once. Simply clad, even in 
peasant attire, he would have been 
recognized by his look and his im- 
perial carriage, and surrounded even 
by twenty generals in full uniform, 
the cry would have resounded, “The 
emperor! it is he!” 

He made the tour of the room, and, 
after speaking to several pages, came 
at last to where I stood. As he neared 
my bed, the director approached him 
and said : 

“ Sire, this is D " 

“Ah!” bowed the emperor, and 
turning toward me: 

“ How is your mother ?” 

“Well, sire.” m 

“She is a good friend of mine. 
Are you satisfied with your present 
position ?” 
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* Yes, sire.” 

“ How long since he entered among 
the pages?” asked the czar of the 
director. 

“ About two months since, sire.” 

“ And conducts himself well ?” 

“Very well.” 

“ Bravo !” 

Until now the conversation had 
been in French. 

“ And,” resumed the emperor, but 
this time speaking Russian, “have 
you learned Russian ?” 

“Not yet, sire,” I replied in French. 

“What! here two months, and not 
yet a word! Why, that is outrageous. 
Can’t you even say vo in Russian ?” 

“Task pardon, your majesty ; I do 
speak Russian with my comrades.” 

“Well, why then, stupid, if you can 
speak it with your comrades, do you 
answer me in French when I address 
you in Russian ?” 

“ Because, if I express myself in- 
correctly to a simple page, I am not 
annoyed, whereas, with your majes- 
ty—” 

“Very well, that will do.” 

I had heard he wished nothing 
badly done in his presence, and I 
knew too little Russian to dare ven- 
ture it before his majesty. 

“ Did you hear that?” said the em- 
peror ; and turning toward General 
Philosophoff, “ Here is one who will 
never be a fool,’ “added he, and 
passed on. 

Nieholas I., Paulowitch, the third 
son @f the Emperor Paul III., had 
never dreamed of acrown. He be- 
lieved himself destined for the pom- 
pous and useless life of a grand duke. 
Between him and the empire were 
two older brothers, both young and 
both intelligent. 

However, since his earliest youth 
his character had shown itself self- 
willed, domineering, and tyrannical, 
in a manner the presage of his reign 
and harbinger of his politics. There 
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has been discovered among the books 
used in his education while he was 
quite a child, a volume of the History 
of Russia, by Karamsin, and on the 
margin of which are written in his own 
hand these remarkable words, “ The 
Czar Ivan IV., the Terrible, was a se- 
vere but a just man, as one ought to 
be to govern a nation.” 

Such sentiments loudly expressed 
by Nicholas could not fail to alarm a 
people and court who still remem- 
bered the reign of his father, Paul I., 
only dead twenty-three years. The 
reign of this crowned fool had, not- 
withstanding its short duration, tired 
out even Russia itself—Russia, too, 
already so corrupted by the habit of 
despotism; and a revolution in the 
palace had at last put an end to the 
follies of this barbarian, this second 
Heliogabalus. 

During the reign of Alexander L., 
the court and town spoke freely of 
the despot Paul. Nicholas, who nei- 
ther could nor dared reinstate the me- 
mory of his father, and who consi- 
dered it impolitic to permit a people 
to express themselves irreverently of 
a czar, forbade throughout his whole 
empire even the mention of a name 
so abhorred. The legend of his 
death he especially interdicted, and 
so long as the reign of Nicholas lasted, 
the memory of Paul I. remained in 
silence and obscurity. 

While his brother Alexander I. 
governed the empire, Nicholas, who, 
as we have said, believing it impos- 
sible he should ever reign, kept him- 
self in comparative obscurity, concen- 
trated all his attention on the troops, 
each day passing them in review, and 
occupied himself only with the lot 
of the soldier and the amelioration 
of his condition. The marriage of 
the Grand Duke Constantine with 
the Princess of Lowicz brought him 
unexpectedly nearer the throne. At 
the death of the Emperor Alexander, 
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and notwithstanding the unequal 
marriage of his brother, he was still 
uncertain of his approaching advance- 
ment. But when he learned, first by 
the will of Alexander, then by the let- 
ter of Constantine intrusted to the 
Senate, and finally from Constantine 
himself, his renunciation of the em- 
pire, he accepted the crown, and 
from the day he did so, faithful to 
his character, he understood how to 
reign fully and absolutely. 

Firmly convinced that he repre- 
sented celestial power on earth, sin- 
cerely persuaded that to his own 
people he was the mandatary of God, 
and held within himself divine pre- 
rogatives, he watched with an over- 
shadowing jealousy the sacred de- 
posit with which he believed himself 
charged, and any attempt against his 
authority appeared to him a sacrilege 
and proved him inexorable. The 
conviction that he never pardoned 
even the simple appearance of such 
a crime isolated him in the midst of 
his court and people, enveloped him 
in an atmosphere of gloom and terror, 
and placed him at a distance that 
added to his prestige and the respect- 
ful fear he inspired. 

It is said that one evening, about 
two years after his death, one of his 
aides-de-camp, (in the midst of an 
animated conversation,) recognizing 
the portrait of the emperor in the 
drawing-room, suddenly left his place, 
and quickly turned its face to the 
wall. “During the life of the 
czar, I had such a terror of him,” 
said he, “that I fear the copy, with its 
terrible eyes fixed upon me, may dis- 
concert and embarrass me as greatly 
as did the model.” 

This very intentness of look was 
in truth the power of intimidation 
which the emperor possessed. In- 
tending to win a confidence from any 
one or force a confession, he fastened 
on his victim his cold and immovable 
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eyes. The unfortunate was literally 
fascinated. He knew that a word or 
a gesture from the autocrat sufficed 
to annihilate him, and the least con- 
traction of his brow froze the blood 
in his veins. Terror is the neces- 
sary auxiliary of every despotism, 
democratic or aristocratic, monarch- 
ical or republican. 

Yet these jealous instincts, and 
this implacable firmness in punish- 
ment, were not solely due to the 
character of the Emperor Nicholas, 
but also to the sad experiences which 
signalized the commencement of his 
reign. Conspiracies against the new 
czar, revolts occasioned by the-ap- 
pearance of cholera, indeed all sorts 
of disorders, Nicholas had to sup- 
press on his accession to the throne. 
From the very first he learned these 
bloody retaliations, and never par- 
doned. 

The first conspirators of his reign, 
Pestel, Mouravieff-Apostol, and the 
poet Relieff, were condemned to be 
hung. ‘The emperor signed the de- 
cree after the Russian formula, “ By¢ 
po siemau,” (So be it.) They were then 
conducted to the place of execution. 
Relieff, a poet of the highest order, 
was the first one led to the scaffold. 
Just at the moment when the execu- 
tioner, having passed the slip-knot 
over his head, had raised him on his 
shoulders to launch him into eternity, 
the too weak cord broke, and he fell 
forward bruised and bleeding. 

“They know not how to do any- 
thing in Russia,” said he, raising 
himself without even turning pale, 
“ not even to twist a rope.” 

As accidents of this kind—besides 
being very rare, were always con- 
sidered occasions of pardon, they 
sent, therefore, to the Winter Palace 
to know the will of the emperor. 

“ Ah! the cord has broken ?” said 
Nicholas. ' 

“Yes, sire.” 
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“Then he was almost dead ? What 
impression has such close contact 
with eternity produced on the mind 
of the rebel ?” 

“He is a brave man, sire.” 

The czar frowned. 

“What did he say ?” asked he se- 
verely. 

“Sire, he said, ‘They know not 
how even to twist a rope in Russia.’ ” 

“Well,” replied Nicholas, “let 
them prove to him the contrary.” 
And he went out. 

A wealthy Polish lord, the Prince 
Roman Sanguszko, had been con- 
demned, as a conspirator, to serve the 
rest of his life as a simple soldier, 
and to immediately join a regiment 
fighting in Caucasia. On the mar- 
gin of the sentence, the emperor 
wrote in his own hand, “On foot!” 

Such severity was in him a sys- 
tem. He sincerely believed in it as 
a necessity, and a part of the sanc- 
tity of absolute power. In Russia, 
especially, his knowledge of the cha- 
racter of his people fortified him in 
his belief, and he let no opportunity 
escape to declare his despotism. 

Of all the heterogeneous elements 
that compose the immense empire of 
Russia, there is not one that ever 
seems likely to develop in the slight- 
est degree the idea of liberalism ; not 
a single nationality in which servilism 
is not innate, and to which the people 
themselves are not as much attached 
as the nations of the East to liberty. 
Hence it is that among the Russians, 
properly so-called, and who consti- 
tute the main portion of the popula- 
tion, we find the nobility infected 
with an inveterate sentiment of ser- 
vile obsequiousness, and the people 
predisposed by temperament, and 
moulded by past experience, to the 
most abject submission. -They all 
have the same character as the great 
princes of Kieff, who, when under 
the yoke of the Tartars, went to re- 
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ceive the investiture of the Khan of 
the Horde d’Or; and who, after 
having held his stirrup and offered 
him a glass of Loumys,* were obliged 
to lick from the neck of his horse the 
milk that dropped from his mous- 
taches. Do we need greater evidence 
of the servility of the Russian people 
than the reign of the crowned tiger, 
Ivan IV. the Terrible, a despot with- 
out parallel in history, whose sud‘ ects, 
more patient than the Romans under 
Caligula and Nero, not only were 
contented to bear with his follies and 
crimes, but actually .supplicated him 
to resume the throne, after his volun- 
tary abdication through disgust of 
others and himself? The reign, too, 
of Peter the Great, whose savage 
grandeur could not absolve him from 
cruelty, and even the possibility in 
the nineteenth century of such a des- 
pot as Nicholas I., what greater 
proofs do we require ? 

As to the. half-savage nations of 
the northern limits of Russia and 
Siberia, with populations perhaps 
only yesterday awakened to anything 
like social life, their need is still, as 
with children, the master and the 
ferule. 

It is easy to understand, then, how 
aman armed like Nicholas with an 
iron will and immense authority, and 
comprehending perfectly the charac- 
ter of his people, should have con- 
ceived this superhuman idea of his 
own power. Never thwarted by the 
least resistance, only now and then 
by an occasional murmuring, we can 
need no better explanation of his ap- 
parently exaggerated despotism, of 
his inveterate faith in the sanctity of 
his domination, his conviction that 
in himself centred his whole empire, 
and the faculty, in fine, which he pos- 
sessed in so great a degree, of en- 
tirely ignoring mankind. 

One day, a short time before the 


* Camel’s milk fermented. 
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Crimean war, at a grand military re- 
view at Krasnoe-Selo, the emperor, 
on horseback, presented his troops to 
the empress seated in her carriage. 
Suddenly appeared on the drill 
ground a cariole drawn by one horse, 
and out of which stepped a fe/d jaguer, 
(courier of the palace,) charged with 
two autographic letters from the King 
of Prussia to the emperor and em- 
press. As the empress was the more 
easily approached, he handed her the 
first letter, and ran toward the em- 
peror to present the second. But 
some steps from him he pauses, turns 
pale, and bursts into tears. The 
letter is lost. 

Trembling from head to foot, he 
retraces his steps to try and find it, 
but the soldiers, the aides-de-camp, 
the horses, have already trodden it in 
the dust, and the precious envelope 
cannot be found. 

“What ails that animal?” asked 
the emperor of one of his aides-de- 
camp. 

“T do not know, sire.” 

“Well, go and ask him, and bring 
me his reply.” 

The aide-de-camp spurred his horse, 
and from the lips of the poor feld 
jaguer he learned that an autograph 
letter from the King of Prussia to the 
Emperor of Russia had been lost. 
He brought the czar the information. 

The face of Nicholas clouded in- 
stantly ; his expression was gloomy 
and severe. 

“Take charge of this man yourself 
and without allowing him to commu- 
nicate with any one, conduct him im- 
mediately to Siberia. Let him not 
be harshly treated, but let him never 
again appear in Europe.” 

The aide-de-camp, as well as the 
unhappy feld jaguer, were both to set 
out, without even cnanging their boots, 
for this journey of 2000 leagues. The 
aide-de-camp returned eight months 
afterward, and was recompensed by 
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promotion from the emperor, but the 
poor courier was doubtless dying or 
dead in the neighborhood of ‘Tobolsk, 
such faults as his having escaped an 
amnesty. 

Such instances (I witnessed the 
one I am about to relate) were not 
rare in the life of Nicholas. One 
morning in the spring, when a freshet 
of the Neva had rendered its cross- 
ing extremely perilous, the emperor, 
on looking from the window of his 
Winter Palace, saw a large crowd 
watching, in evident stupefaction, a 
man directing himself, by leaps from 
one piece of ice to another, toward 
the opposite shore. 

He called his attendant aide-de- 
camp. 

“Look at that fool,” said he. 
“What courage! Run and see what 
motive he has for so exposing his 
life.” 

The aide-de-camp learned the par- 
ticulars and returned. 

“Sire, he is a peasant who has 
bet he would cross the Neva for 
twenty-five roubles, and is trying to 
gain the reward.” 

“Give him twenty-five lashes,” re- 
plied Nicholas ; “a man who risks 
his life in this miserable way would 
be capable of anything for money.” 

Toa desperate caprice of the same 
kind is due the construction of the 
railroad from St. Petersburg to Mos- 
cow, called the Nicholas railroad. 
The emperor had in his court a cer- 
tain general, Kleinmichel, a disa- 
greeable person, exceedingly unpo- 
pular, and of equivocal fidelity, but 
who pleased by his reticence and 
promptness in executing orders. 
When the road was decided upon by 
a counsel of ministers, and its erec- 
tion considered urgent, a map of Rus- 
sia was brought to the czar, who was 
asked to look over the course desig- 
nated by the different engineers and 
give his preference. Nicholas, with- 
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out saying a word, took the map, 
marked a straight line from Moscow 
to St. Petersburg, and said to the 
stupefied engineers : 

“This is the line of the railroad.” 

“ But,” they all cried, “ impossible. 
Your majesty will find no one to 
undertake such awork. It wouldbe 
to hide treasures in a desert.” 

“No one undertake it when I 
command it to be done!” said Ni- 
cholas. “We shall see.” 

And signalling Kleinmichel from 
a corner: 

“ Kleinmichel,” said he, “ you see 
this line ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“This is a new railroad I propose 
constructing in my empire.” 

“ Sire, it is magnificent !” 

“You think so? Will you charge 
yourself, then, with the execution of 
my orders ?” 

“ With the greatest pleasure, sire, 
if your majesty orders it. But the 
funds, the funds ?” 

“Don’t be troubled about them. 
Ask for all the money you want.” 

And turning to the engineers : 

“You see,” said Nicholas to them, 
“T can get along without you. I 
will build my own railroad.” 

And the construction of this road 
lasted ten years. It did not deviate 
an inch from the line marked out by 
the imperial finger; and leaving on 
one side, at about a distance of ten 
leagues, the villages of Novgorod, 
Twer, and a host of others equally 
rich and important, it traversed, in 
the midst of marshes and woods, 
nothing but immense solitudes ; 706 
kilometres of iron rail cost Russia 
400,000,000 francs—a little more 
than half a million a kilometre—of 
which the devoted Kleinmichel, but 
that as a matter of course, took a 
good share. Nicholas, however, was 
right in saying nothing could resist 
him, 
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Some weeks after the inauguration 
of this railroad an ambassador arriv- 
ed at St. Petersburg. According to 
custom and to pay him attention, 
everything was shown him in detail, 
all the objects of interest in the city. 
He expressed no surprise or admira- 
tion ; his oriental gravity was proof 
against either. 

“What could we show him that 
would astonish him ?” asked the em- 
peror of Menschikoff. 

“ Show him the accounts of Klein- 
michel for the Nicholas railroad,” re- 
plied the prince, laughing. 

A few days later, General Klein- 
michel, in presence of the emperor, 
was discussing with Menschikoff some 
question upon which they could not 
agree. The general proposed to the 
prince a wager. 

“With pleasure,” replied the lat- 
ter, “and this shall be the stake, if 
your excellence permits it. He who 
loses shall be obliged—at the ex- 
pense of the winner—to go to Mos- 
cow and return by the railroad your 
excellence has just finished.” 

“What joke is this?” asked the 
emperor. 

“Avery simple one, sire. The 
road is so constructed that one is 
very sure to break his neck on it; 
so, you see, we are playing for our 
lives.” 

The emperor laughed heartily at 
the joke, but Kleinmichel took care 
not to accept the ket. 

These two instances prove that 
Nicholas knew how, now and then, 
to listen to a truth well said. He 
was too certain that none of his sub- 
jects dared fail him in the respect he 
required, so he could afford to listen 
to those who were bold and witty 
enough to approach him with the 
truth. Menschikoff, the same who 
commanded at Sebastopol, was one 
of these ; better than any other, he 
always maintained before the czar 
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his frank speech, and Nicholas, little 
accustomed to such frankness, loved 
him dearly, and frequently amused 
himself with his sallies. 

General Kleinmichel was the aver- 
sion of Menschikoff. One day the 
latter entered the cabinet of Nicho- 
las at the moment when the emperor 
was playing with one of his grand- 
children, the Grand Duke Michel, 
still quite an infant. 

Astraddle on the shoulders of his 
grandfather, the little prince made 
the czar serve for his horse. 

“ See,” cried Nicholas gayly, “see 
how this little imp treats me. I am 
growing thin under it. The little 
monkey is so heavy, I shall fall with 
fatigue.” 

“Zounds !” quickly replied Men- 
schikoff, “little Michel (in German 
Kiein-michel) ought not to.be a very 
light load, if he carries about him 
all he has stolen.” 

Notwithstanding his jokes, which 
spared no one, Menschikoff delighted 
Nicholas, who could readily enough 
withdraw him from the chief com- 
mand at Sebastopol, but would not 
deprive him of his friendship. This 
was of more ancient date, and found- 
ed on the two good qualities of cou- 
rage and sincerity. Sometimes, but 
rarely, others approached the empe- 
ror as familiarly. The celebrated 
poet, Pouchkine, for example, dared 
to express himself in his presence 
with a frankness which, even in occi- 
dental Europe, and in a constitu- 
tional state, would pass for auda- 
city. 

In the palace of the Hermitage, 
where they were walking together, 
the emperor had led the poet into a 
gallery of pictures that contained the 
portraits of all the Romanoffs, from 
Michel Fedorovitch to the last reign- 
ing sovereign, and had ordered him 
to improvise some verses on each. 

Pouchkine obeyed ; but coming to 
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the portrait of Nicholas, he was si- 
lent. 

“Well, Pouchkine,” said the em- 
peror, “what have you to say of me?” 

“Sire !” 

“Some flattery, of course? I don’t 
wish to hear it ; so tell the truth.” 

“Your majesty permits. me ?” 

“TI order you. Believe in my im- 
perial word, you shall not suffer.” 

“ So be it, sire.” 

And he wrote the famous distich: 


“* Des pieds A la téte la toile est admirable ; 
De la téte aux pieds le tzar est détestable.”* 


The emperor made no reply, but 
he asked Pouchkine for no more 
verses. 

Notwithstanding his despotism, 
and the arbitrary acts that signal- 
ized his reign; notwithstanding the 
innumerable banishments into Siberia 
and Caucasia, it is seen the empe- 
ror could sometimes bear to hear the 
truth. The instinct of justice was 
born in him ; despotism had smother- 
ed it, unfortunately, but his better 
nature frequently triumphed. Often 
the hereditary grand duke had, in 
this respect, to submit to severe re- 
primands. One day, in 1832, a year 
after the revolt of the Poles, whom 
Nicholas had handled with implaca- 
ble rigor, the grand duke, in the pre- 
sence of his father, had called them 

‘accursed. Rebuking publicly his son: 

“Imperial Highness,” said Nicho- 
las, “ your expressions are unseemly. 
If I chastise the Poles, it is because 
they have revolted against my au- 
thority; but to you they have done 
no harm, and you are destined to 
reign over them. You have no right 
to make any difference in your future 
subjects. Be assured, such senti- 
ments make bad sovereigns.” 

The sentiment of gratitude was no 
more a stranger to the Emperor Ni- 


*“ From feet to head the picture is admirable: 
From head to fect the czar is detestable.” 
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cholas than the spirit of justice. 
True, he guarded as faithfully the 
remembrance of injuries as of ser- 
vices, and if he never forgot those 
who had served or defended him, 
neither did he ever forgive those who 
had made the least attempt against 
his power. While the Troubetskois, 
the Mouravieffs, the Tchernicheffs, 
worked in the mines of Siberia, stil] 
there could be seen, at the end of his 
reign, several generals perfectly un- 
qualified, yet provided with advan- 
tageous employments, without any 
great power, it is true, but well lodg- 
ed, well fed, honored, and tranquil. 
If they committed any absurdity, and 
this frequently happened, he changed 
their places according to capacity, or 
sometimes secretly directed them in 
the exercise of their functions, never 
failing in his goodness toward them. 
These men, in the military revolt of 
1826, had offered their swords to as- 
sist his growing power. 

Strange character! Curious mix- 
ture of faults and good qualities, of 
littleness and grandeur ; brutal and 
chivalrous, courageous even to teme- 
rity, and distrustful even to poltroon- 
ery ; equitable and tyrannical, gene- 
rous and cruel, at once the friend of 
ostentation and of simplicity! His 
palace was magnificent, his court 
splendid, the luxuriousness of his 
courtiers dazzling, while, in his own 
person, his habits and tastes, he af- 
fected an imposing austerity. His 
working cabinet was almost bare ; he 
slept always on a camp bed. The 
oldness of his uniform, and of his 
military cloaks, was proverbial at St. 
Petersburg. Worn out, pieced in 
different places, they evidenced, by 
their shining neatness, how carefully 
they were preserved. At his re- 
pasts even, he drank no wine; he 
never smoked, and the odor of to- 
bacco was so disagreeable to him 
that it was forbidden, not only in the 
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Winter Palace, but in the streets of 
St. Petersburg. Even the Grand 
Duke Alexander, the czar truly, and 
an inveterate smoker, was obliged to 
sit under the mantel-piece, to enjoy 
the luxury of a cigar in the imperial 
palace. 

Loving beyond everything military 
discipline, and rigorous in his formu- 
las, Nicholas, who for thirty years 
was accustomed to this refrain, “‘ Mas- 
ter, thy slave is here to obey thee ”— 
Nicholas could only comprehend or- 
der and uniformity. Reviews were 
his favorite passion ; during his reign, 
he transformed his empire into a bar- 
rack. He passed his life in manceu- 
vres, exercises, and miniature wars. 
The soldiers adored him, although he 
was only eclipsed in the severity of 
military rule by the Grand Duke Mi- 
chel. It is true, the latter pushed 
his worship of discipline to such an 
extent that the emperor himself was 
often amused at the expense of his 
younger brother. One day he met 
an officer with his clothes torn and 
covered with mud, and without hel- 
met or sword. The officer, finding 
himself discovered, and knowing he 
was to blame, was terribly frightened, 
and nearly fell backward in making 
the military salute. Nicholas fixed a 
severe look upon the poor devil, which 
made him totter. But, suddenly 
changing his tone and countenance, 
he said gayly: 

“Go, dress yeurself; but take good 
care you don’t meet my brother!” 

Rising with the dawn, and at work 
from the earliest hour of the day, 
whether at his palace in winter or in 
the field in summer, he hardened him- 
self, as well as others, to both cold 
and fatigue. An excellent rider, his 
horses were magnificent and marvel- 
lously cared for ; he always mounted 
alone those that were reserved for 
him, and out of two or three hundred 
sent every year to his stables for his 
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own use, he could scarcely find a do- 
zen to suit him. In manceuvres I 
have seen him twenty times, at the 
moment of the loudest cannonade and 
in the most frightful noise, jerk, in 
his impatience, his horse’s bit until 
the jagged lips of the poor beast 
were streaming with blood. Some- 
times this torture lasted several mi- 
nutes ; the sides of the beautiful ani- 
mal whitened with foam; he trem- 
bled in agony, and yet never lost for 
a moment his statue-like immobility. 

Such methods of proceeding, ap- 
plied by Nicholas equally to every- 
thing that surrounded him, gene- 
rals, servants, horses, and courtiers, 
were fortunately tempered in him by 
the sense of justice, of which I have 
already spoken, and especially by the 
fear of public opinion, not only in 
Russia, but in all Europe. He seemed 
ashamed of the despotism he prac- 
tised, and strove to conceal it from 
the governments and people of the 
West. In proportion as he affected 
to despise their arms, so much the 
more did he respect their ideas. 

We know that it is customary 
at the court of St. Petersburg to 
be presented to the emperor in full 
uniform. And even more, that there 
is no condition in life, however tri- 
fling, which has not its distinctive 
costume. It is related that one 
morning Lord » ambassador 
from England, arrived in his carriage 
at the gate of the Winter Palace, was 
recognized, and went up to the apart- 
ments of the emperor. He was in 
his great-coat. Seeing it, the cham- 
berlain-in-waiting, who did not dare 
remark this infringement of the laws 
of etiquette in such an important per- 
son, immediately sent word to the 
chancellor of the empire, Count Nes- 
selrode, and meanwhile retained the 
ambassador under various pretexts. 
The count arrived in haste, and the 
morning toilet seemed to have the 
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same effect on the chancellor as on 
the chamberlain. 

“T am delighted to see you, my 
dear count,” said Lord to M. 
de Nesselrode. “I wanted to speak 
to his majesty on some very important 
business, but I have been detained 
here nearly an hour.” 

“Because we do not dare, my 
lord—” 

“ Do not dare—what ?” 

“We cannot introduce you to the 
emperor in such morning négligé.” 

“ Négligé /” said he, throwing a ra- 
pid glance at his person, and aware 
of his reputation for elegance, and 
supposing he had been guilty of some 
impropriety in his toilet. 

“Tn Russia, no one is admitted in 
similar costume to the presence of the 
sovereign.” 

“ Would full uniform be necessary ?” 
asked smilingly the reassured ambas- 
sador. 

“ Exactly, my lord.” 

“Oh! pardon me, then. I will go 
dress myself.” And he left, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

The emperor was furious when he 
heard of the adventure. 

“Cursed fools!” he grumbled, 
“they represent me a barbarian !” 

When, an hour afterward, the am- 
bassador returned to the palace in 
official uniform, the emperor excused 
himself with great anxiety, blaming 
the narrow-mindedness of. his ser- 
vants, and declaring loudly that he 
did not occupy his brain with such 
trifles. 

“When you wish, my lord,” added 
he, giving him his hand, “to come 
and see me as you did to-day, do not 
be incommoded, I beg of you, by any 
such formula.” 

This fear of Western irony afiected 
all his relations with Europeans. We 
know the flattering reception he gave 
the Marquis de Custine, Horace Ver- 
net, and twenty other illustrious stran- 
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gers. Those employed in his empire 
were as anxious to throw dust in the 
eyes of travellers as himself. Nothing 
could be more amusing than tlie arri- 
val of a stranger at St. Petersburg, 
under the reign of Nicholas. As no 
one could remain in the city without 
a permit, all new-comers hastened to 
the police to have their cards pre- 
sented them, and the scenes enacted 
were truly comical. 

The following dialogue will give a 
good idea of them: 

“You wish to live at St. Peters- 
burg?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ How long?” 

Each one then fixed the probable 
duration of his stay. 

“Well, your permit will be given 
you.” 

Here a pause. The policeman gives 
the necessary order, then resumes the 
conversation. 

“Well, what do you think of St. 
Petersburg ?” 

“It is an admirable city.” 

“ Are not our theatres as fine as 
those of Paris ?” 

“Most assuredly.” 

“Ts not the perspective from New- 
ski a superb view?” 

“Truly.” 

“Do they not tell idle stories of us 
in Paris, and are they any freer than 
we ?” 

“Prejudices these, nothing more. 
Travellers, like me, are here to recti- 
fy such errors. A proof that Russia 
is free, I can move about with perfect 
liberty.” 

“ Have you seen the emperor ?” 

“ Vesterday evening at the Théatre 
Michel.” 

“Ts he not a remarkably handsome 
man ?” 

“The handsomest I have ever 
seen,” 

“Sir, your permit must be ready 
by this time. Will you go and re- 
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ceive it, and prolong your stay in 
Russia as long as you please. You 
will see that you have judged our 
country correctly.” 

Notwithstanding all his efforts to 
conciliate European opinion, the Em- 
peror Nicholas was not rewarded in 
his travels by any praise whatever. 
Once out of his own country, he 
quickly discovered he had deceived 
no one, and his despotism was in 
Europe the object of universal un- 
popularity. 

From the Holy Father he received 
his first lesson: a lesson, however, 
both given and received with dignity. 

It was well known that he had 
changed hundreds of Catholic into 
Greek churches, in all the western 
provinces of Russia and Poland. 

Curious to visit Rome, he asked 
permission of Gregory XVI. to enter 
the holy city. The pope asked, in 
return, by what ceremonial he wished 
to be received. 

“As a Catholic sovereign,” re- 
plied the emperor. 

Lodged at the Quirinal, he went 
the next day in Eastern style with a 
guard of Cossacks to visit the holy 
father, who received him standing at 
the head of the staircase of the Vati- 
can. Nicholas knelt to receive the 
benediction of the venerable pontiff, 
who, after having given it to him, 
without being at all impressed with 
his Attila-like costume, said to him 
with a serenity almost angelic : 

“My son, you persecute my 
sheep.” 

“J?” cried Nicholas in a discon- 
certed tone. 

“Yes, you, my son. You are pow- 
erful. Do not use your strength to 
oppress the weak.” 

“Holy father, I have been slan- 
dered.” 

The conversation continued some 
time in the cabinet of the pope, and 
the emperor remained, during his 
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stay in Rome, on terms of the most 
affectionate respect with Gregory 
XVI. He afterward sent him a 
magnificent altar of malachite, that 
may be admired at the church of St. 
Paul, outside the walls. An inscrip- 
tion, dictated by Nicholas to St. 
Peter at Rome, recalls his visit to 
the Capital of Christianity :—“ Nicho- 
las came here to pray to God for his 
mother, Russia.” 

In London, as is well known, he 
was received with great popular de- 
monstrations. We need not relate 
here the tumultuous scenes to which 
he had to submit, and how his car- 
riage was more than once covered 
with mud. 

With a brutality unworthy a sove- 
reign, and at times a delicacy asto- 
nishing in a man of such a charac- 
ter, the most contrary qualities and 
defects reproduced themselves in a 
hundred acts of his life. For in- 
stance, one night I saw him fisticuff 
a poor Jew in the face, and accompa- 
ny the act with the most sonorous 
oaths, because in giving light to the 
postilions of the Berlin imperial, he 
had awakened him with a start, by 
throwing the light of his lantern into 
his face. Again, at Warsaw, where 
he went to receive the King of Prus- 
sia and the Emperor of Austria, he 
took Francis Joseph into his arms to 
force him to occupy the seat of honor 
in his carriage, which the young em- 
peror was unwilling to accept: a 
courtesy, according to the Cossack, 
that would have exactly suited him. 

Yet this man, so rude and so haugh- 
ty, evidenced occasionally great deli- 
cacy of sentiment. One very cold 
day, returning from a review, where 
he had been almost frozen, he stop- 
ped at the house of a lady, whom he 
knew to be in ill health, and met the 
doctor in the waiting-room. 

“ How is Madame —— ?” said he 
to the latter. 
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“Very poorly, sire. The cold of 
St. Petersburg is killing her.” 

“Ah! the cold is injuring her? 
Feel my hands. They are frozen, 
are they not ?” 

“Very cold, sire.” 

“ Well, I will wait here until they 
are warm ; I would not for the world 
increase her malady.” 

And the emperor waited in this 
sort of an antechamber, talking to 
the doctor, until his hands resumed 
their natural warmth. 

So this character, which, at first 
sight, appeared all of a piece, was 
composed of contrasts the most dis- 
sonant. Nicholas bared his breast 
to the revolted regiments in 1826 
and recalled them to duty by this 
single attitude; at the time of the 
cholera, alone amid a populace 
mad with terror and exasperated by 
famine, a gesture from him, a single 
word, could constrain the delirious 
multitude and throw them on their 
knees before him ; in cases of fire, so 
frequent at St. Petersburg, and un- 
der the burning beams, a hundred 
times he uselessly risked his life ; 
yet on another occasion, when the 
safety of an empire depended upon 
him, he resolutely refused to repair 
to Sebastopol. 

His long reign was fatal to Russia. 
For nearly thirty years it accom- 
plished nothing. During the life- 
time of Nicholas, the wheel-work of 
the machine moved regularly under 
his powerful hand, the cogs upon 
which he impressed the movement 
never being completely paralyzed. 
But the evil, being hidden, was not 
the less deep or real. Under this 
show of factitious strength, the down- 
fall was already visible, and the ap- 
proaching disaster keenly felt. The 
army, upon which Nicholas concen- 
trated all his attention and intelli- 
gence—the army, his strength, his 
hope, his pride, began to be disorga- 
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nized under the influence of an ad- 
ministration without control. Alone, 
the will of the czar sustained the 
edifice, and his pride sustained his 
will. And this word pride embo- 
dies to my mind the character, the 
conduct, the whole politics, of the 
Emperor Nicholas. His ruling pas- 
sion was pride, a pride incommensu- 
rable, a pride such as neither Louis 
XIV., Henry VIII., nor Solyman the 
Magnificent—these three crowned re- 
presentatives of capital sins—could 
ever equal. The idea of humiliation 
would leave him smiling, so entirely 
he believed such an event impossi- 
ble. It may be truly said that he 
never submitted, for the first repulse 
he had to suffer killed him. 

This pride in him passed all 
bounds, and touched sometimes on 
the aberrations of a Schahabaham. 
One day, one of his aides-de-camp 
came to him very much excited, and 
throwing himself at his feet : 

“Sire!” cried he, “I beg your 
majesty to grant me a favor.” 

“ Speak.” 

“ Permit me to fight a duel.” 

“Never!” replied the emperor. 

Nicholas had a horror of duels. 
In his eyes, all blood was criminally 
shed in Russia that was not for the 
country or in his service, and he 
punished the guilty in this respect 
most severely. 

“Sire, I am dishonored. 
necessary for me to fight.” 

“What do you say ?” 

“T have been struck in 
face.” 

“Ah!” said the emperor, con- 
tracting his brows. “ But no, I can- 
not permit a duel. You must come 
with me.” 

And taking him by the arm, he 
conducted him before the assembled 
court, and, in presence of all, kissed 
him on the offended cheek. 

“Go, now,” said he, “and resume 
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your tranquillity ; the affront is wash- 
ed out.” 

During the war of the Crimea, and 
especially in the first part of it, Ni- 
cholas, very restless, waited every 
day for news from the south. Each 
one tried his best to conceal the bad 
turn affairs had taken ; but after the 
battle of the Alma, the truth had to 
be confessed. A courier, Colonel 
A., was despatched to him in great 
haste. He received orders to repair 
immediately to the czar. 

“Well! what news?” said the 
emperor to him brusquely, giving him 
scarcely time to enter or fulfil the 
accustomed formalities of etiquette. 

“ The battle has been fought, sire.” 

“Finish !” said the emperor, with 
an emotion that caused his usually 
firm voice to tremble. 

“ Alas !—” 

“You say—?” 

“Fortune has failed us.” 

“We are—?” 

“We are beaten, sire.” 

The emperor arose from his seat. 

“It is impossible,” said he in a 
quick manner. 

“The Russian army has taken 
flight.” 

“You lie!” cried Nicholas with a 
frightful explosion of anger. 

“ Sire—” 

“You lie. My soldiers never fly.” 

“Sire, I have told you the truth.” 

“You lie, I say, you lie.” 

And his eye beaming with anger, 
his lips contracted, his hand raised, 
he threw himself on the military cou- 
rier and tore off his epaulettes. 

“Go! You are now only a sol- 
dier.” 

The unhappy colonel, pale with 
shame, smothering his rage and the 
tears that rose to his eyes, went out, 
his soul in despair. But hardly had 
he reached the staircase, when he 
heard the voice of the emperor beg- 
ging his return, He retraced his 
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steps, and Nicholas, running to meet 
him, embraced him ardently, begged 
pardon for his brutality, and offered 
for his acceptance the post of aide- 
de-camp. 

“May your majesty hold me ex- 
cused,” replied the poor officer ; “for, 
in taking off my epaulettes, you have 
deprived me of my honor. I leave 
them in your hands with my dismis- 
sal.” 

“You are right,” replied Nicholas. 
“Tt is not in my power to repair the 
offence of my hasty action. Ah! we 
are both unhappy, and I am van- 
quished. Yes, completely vanquish- 
ed!” 

And, walking up and down with 
an agitated step, the subdued lion in 
his cage, his heart bleeding with the 
wound given his pride: 

“Go, leave my empire,” continued 
he, turning to Colonel A , “and 
pardon me. We must not meet again. 
Both of us would suffer too much in 
each other’s presence,” 

The mortification attendingsthe 
first reverses of his army before Se- 
bastopol was a mortal blow to his 
health; yet, had not his stubborn 
pride brought about these reverses? 
Self-deceived thoroughly as to the 
real condition of his empire, the dis- 
astrous news of the Alma came upon 
him like a thunder-bolt. Some hon- 
est men, sent to the different stations, 
signalized the imperfect state of the 
fortifications of Sebastopol, the dis- 
organization of the army, the deplora- 
ble condition of the roads. They in- 
formed the emperor that the soldiers, 
in their march toward the south, were 
dying by thousands for want of suffici- 
ent nourishment and necessary cloth- 
ing. Thanks to the bad quality of 
the grass and hay, whole regiments 
were in a few days entirely dismount- 
ed. And now the alarming news 
spread with rapidity. Each day 
brought fresh tidings of new embar- 
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rassments, new checks, and new mis- 
fortunes. Nicholas at last opened 
his eyes. He saw the colossus, with 
its feet of clay, tremble to its base ; 
he felt his power crumble in his 
hands, his prestige fade, and disap- 
pear. From the windows of Peter- 
hoff, his loved summer residence, he 
could follow with his telescope the 
evolutions of the allied fleet. Tur- 
key itself, hitherto so despicable in his 
eyes, was transformed into aredoubta- 
ble enemy. Now he began to think 
of the ravages that continued theft 
had made in his empire, the disor- 
ders in the finances, the corruption 
of public morals, and every one was 
doomed to punishments. By his or- 
der, judgments, condemnations, ban- 
ishment to Caucasia and Siberia, 
were daily multiplied. It was too 
late ; the gangrene had reached the 
wound. 

Tears of grief and rage flowed with 
the consciousness of his impotence. 
He opened his eyes to the fall of 
Russia with each victorious flash of 
the allied cannons ; and the edifice of 
terror that had taken him twenty 
years to build, he saw crumbling, 
stone by stone, and felt that the mili- 
tary quackery with which he had in- 
timidated Europe had frightened no 
one. With the mocking pride of Ti- 
tan, he bled at every pore. Repeat- 
ed blows of this kind ended by un- 
dermining his constitution, till now 
so vigorous. Little by little he sank, 
bent his haughty head, and tottered, 
with slow and saddened step, to the 
grave. 

It was February. Under a gray 
and cold sky, a penetrating, driving 
snow enveloped St. Petersburg in a 
whitened dust. The streets, the 
houses, the beards and furred great- 
coats of the passers-by, all were 
white. The great city resembled a 
giant asleep under the snow. An 
inexpressible sadness took posses- 
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sion of you, weighed down your whole 
being, and froze your very heart. 
You seemed to be at the pole itself. 

On this day the emperor, an early 
riser as usual, came out of his bed- 
room and entered his cabinet, where 
were already assembled his general 
aide-de-camp, his other aides, the 
chamberlain, and gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber. Perceiving his gene- 
ral aide-de-camp, he called to him, 
and said: 

“T am suffering. Send for Mandt.” 

“T will go myself, sire.” 

“Yes. I have a grand review at 
the end of the week, and must be 
there.” 

Mandt, his attendant physician, 
Prussian by birth, a man of science, 
and an excellent practitioner, hasten- 
ed to the emperor, who, after having 
given his orders, had returned to his 
apartments. 

“Tt will be nothing, gentlemen,” 
said the doctor to us on leaving the 
imperial chamber ; “only the empe- 
ror should abstain from going out, as 
the least imprudence may aggravate 
a malady which at present portends 
nothing serious.” 

The emperor remained two days in 
his room, and there was a sensible im- 
provement in his condition. But his 
wasted figure, his dull eyes, and waxy 
color betrayed the existence of a 
hidden malady. The third day, the 
courier from the south brought him 
news—sad news, certainly, for it had 
been a long time since his couriers 
had anything happy to tell him. The 
next day was terribly cold, icy, heavy, 
impregnated with the boreal fog; yet 
this was the day of the review at 
which the czar wished to assist. 

He threw a small military cloak 
over his uniform, and at the appoint- 
ed hour left his cabinet, to mount his 
horse. 

Mandt was waiting for him in the 
antechamber. 
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“Sire!” said the doctor to him in 
a supplicating voice, and trying to re- 
tain him. 

“Oh! it is you, doctor. 
ter, thank you.” 

“Yes, sire, better, but not well 
yet.” ‘ 

“Oh! indisposed merely.” 

“No, sire, a serious malady. I 
come to beg your majesty not to go 
out.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ Sire, for pity’s sake—” 

“You are crazy, Mandt.” 

“ Sire, you had better be resigned.” 

“You believe there is danger?” 

“Tt is my duty to warn you of it.” 

“Well, Mandt, if you have done 
your duty in warning me, I will do 
mine by going out.” 

And the emperor, without listening 
to another word, pursued his way. 

Mandt, stupefied for a moment, 
ran after him, and rejoined him in 
the court-yard, at the moment he 
mounted his horse. 

“ Sire,” cried he, resuming his sup- 
plications, “deign to listen to me—” 

“T have said it, Mandt. I thank 
you, but to insist would be useless.” 

** Sire, in this condition !” 

“Well ?” 

“Tt is your death, sire.” 

* And then ?” 

“Tt is suicide.” 

“And who has permitted you, 
Mandt, to scrutinize my thoughts? 
Go, and insist no longer. I order 
you.” 

After the review, he returned to 
the palace, pale, trembling, icy cold. 

“I am threatened with my mala- 
dy,” said he to his aide-de-camp. 

“Shall I send for Mandt?” 

“Useless ; he has already warned 
me.” 

“He warned your majesty ?” 

“Yes ; that I would kill myself.” 

The aide-de-camp turned pale. 

“ Ah sire! what do I hear?” 


I am bet- 
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“To die, is it not the best thing I 
can do? Farewell, my old friend, 
I have need of rest. Let no one 
disturb me.” 

All night the imperial family, who 
had been apprised of his condition, 
the doctors, Mandt and Rasel, uni- 
ted in the anteroom, waited with 
anxiety—not daring to knock at the 
door of the emperor—for the moment 
he might call to them. Obedience, 
in this court, was so blindly servile 
that it imposed silence on the most 
natural and imperious sentiments. 
Toward two o’clock something was 
heard between a groan and a sigh. 
Mandt thought he might knock gently 
at the door of the imperial chamber. 

“T have forbidden any one to dis- 
turb me,” murmured the emperor, in 
a voice still feeble, but which retained 
an accent of authority. 

That night was spent in mortal in- 
quietude, in inexpressible anguish, 
and not until the next morning was 
the doctor informed by the valet de 
chambre that his august patient would 
like to see him. 

“Well, Mandt, you were right. I 
believe I am a dead man.” 

These were the first words of Ni- 
cholas. 

“QO sire! I spoke as I did to dis- 
suade your majesty from so great an 
imprudence.” 

“ Let us see: look me in the face 
and tell me if there is yet hope.” 

“T believe so, sire.” 

“T tell you I amadead man. I 
feel it. Go on, make use of your 
trade. Sound my lungs; I know that 
science will confirm my conviction.” 

Mandt, having accomplished the 
orders of the emperor, shook his head. 

“ Well ?” 

“ Sire—” 

“You are troubled, Mandt ; your 
hand trembles. See, I have more 
courage than you. Come, let us have 
the sentence, and quickly, for I have 
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to settle my affairs in this world, and 
I have a great many of them.” 

“Your majesty troubles yourself 
unnecessarily. No case is ever des- 
perate, and with the grace of God—” 

Nicholas gazed at his doctor fix- 
edly in the eyes. 

The latter looked down confusedly. 

“You know, Mandt, I cannot be 
deceived easily. Let us have the 
truth now, and only the truth. Do 
you think that Nicholas does not 
know how to die?” 

“ Sire—” 

“Well ?” 

“In forty-eight hours you will be 
dead or saved.” 

“Thank you, Mandt,” said Nicho- 
las in avoice of deep emotion, “Now 
good-by, and send me my family.” 

The doctor prepared to leave the 
room. 

“ Mandt!” called Nicholas, on see- 
ing him direct his steps toward the 
door. 

“ Sire.” 

“Let us embrace each other, my 
good old friend. We will perhaps 
never meet again on earth. You have 
been an honest and faithful servant. 
I will recommend you to my son.” 

“What do you say, sire? Never 
see you again! I sincerely hope the 
cqntrary, and that my attentions—” 

“Your attentions will be superflu- 
ous. There will be time for me only to 
see my ministers and my priest, and 
make my peace with God. Human 
science can do no more for me, and, 
indeed, I do not wish to try it.” 

“ And now at the close, sire, I re- 
volt,” cried the doctor. “I have no 
right, and my duty forbids my thus 
abandoning you.” 

“Mandt, do you answer for my 
cure ?” 

The doctor hung his head, and 
could not reply. 

“ Farewell, then, my friend.” 

“Sire, if not, then, as your physi- 
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cian, permit me as a devoted servant 
to see you again. Who can tell? God 
is great! and for the destiny of the 
Russia which he protects, may work 
a miracle.” 

“And because I know that God 
protects Russia, so neither do I wish 
nor hope for my restoration to health. 
Mandt, let my family come now. I 
assure you the time will soon fail me.” 

Mandt wept. With tears in his 
eyes, he went out and related to the 
courtiers his conversation with the 
emperor. Strange contradiction! This 
man, whom I have tried to depict as 
so severe and haughty, was adored 
by all who approached him. Cour- 
tiers, soldiers, servants, burst into 
tears. Lost in the crowd with them, 
I mingled my complaints and prayers. 

Then, after the empress and the 
grand hereditary duke, the imperial 
family, all in tears, entered the apart- 
ment of the emperor. The door closed 
upon them, and all that passed there, 
all that was said in this supreme 
grief, only God knew. Mandt, how- 
ever, with a voice choked with emo- 
tion, continued his recital, and we 
listened to him with the keenest at- 
tention. How and by what indis- 
cretion the news he had just given us 
was spread in the city, I cannot tell ; 
but already, before the death of the 
czar, it was believed at St. Peters- 
burg that Mandt had helped to poi- 
son him. From this to the pretended 
act itself there was but one step to- 
ward belief, and this was soon over- 
come ; so the exasperation, true or 
false, against the honest doctor, knew 
no bounds, and they would have torn 
him to pieces in the streets. The 
name of Nicholas still inspired such 
terror that every one endeavored to 
give some public demonstration of 
grief as a claim on his benevolence 
in the event of his returning to life. 
Yet after his death these manifesta- 
tions changed their character, and 
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the contrast between such marks of 
affection and the epithets with which 
they loaded his memory when they 
were certain he really ceased to exist, 
was a lesson for kings to contemplate. 
For the time, though, the anger of the 
people against the poor doctor was so 
blindly furious, that it is related of a 
thief, seized by the collar by a passer- 
by, from whom he had tried to steal 
his watch, that in order to escape, 
he raised the cry, “ Hist! hist! it’s 
Mandt, comrades, it’s Mandt!” 

The interview between the empe- 
ror and his family lasted three hours, 
three long hours, during which ex- 
pectation for us was changed into 
real anguish. By degrees retired, 
one by one, the children, the grand- 
children, and his brothers. The grand 
hereditary duke came out last, ba- 
thed in tears. An hour flew by, and 
not a sound was heard from the im- 
perial chamber ; no one dared enter. 
Mandt listened attentively, holding 
his breath. Suddenly a loud noise 
was heard in the corridors ; a courier 
from Sebastopol arrived. As the 
whole court knew the impatience with 
which the emperor awaited the news 
from the Crimea, the aide-de-camp 
general on duty, thinking to please 
the emperor, knocked at his door. 

“Do they still want me?” murmur- 
ed the emperor; “tell them to let 
me rest.” 
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“ Sire, a courier from Sebastopol.” 

“Let him address himself to my 
son ; this concerns me no longer.” 

Soon the primate, followed by the 
clergy, arrived to offer the last conso- 
lations of the church. Then the mi- 
nisters were presented, the Count 
Orlof at their head. This lasted du- 
ring the night. At ten o’clock, the 
emperor asked for the officers of his 
household. . His face already bore 
the impress of death ; a cadaverous 
paleness betrayed the progress of the 
decomposition that preceded the fatal 
moment ; lying on his camp-bed, he 
addressed us some farewell words, 
which the first strokes of death-rattle 
interrupted, and took leave of us with 
a waive of his hand. None of us 
slept that night in the Winter Palace, 
none of us after that hour ever saw 
the emperor alive. 

The next day, the 18th of February, 
at mid-day, the grand chamberlain of 
the palace was sent for by the physi- 
cians to the imperial bed. At half- 
past twelve o’clock, returning among 
us, “ Nicholas Paulowitch is dead,” 
said he. 

We went out silent and sad. 

The next day, on the walls of St. 
Petersburg could be read this in- 
scription: “Russia, grateful to the 
Emperor Nicholas I. for the 18th of , 
February, 1855.” 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF THE PERE LANDRIOT—ADDRESSED TO WOMEN OF THE WORLD. 


HOUSEHOLD DUTIES. 


“ Sue giveth meat to her household, and a portion to her maidens.” 


WE finished the question, vulgar 
perhaps in one sense, yet so impor- 
tant in many others, of sleep :** a 
benefit of divine Providence ac- 
corded us each day to repair our 
strength, renew our life, and provide 
for the weakness and precipitation of 
man; a time for repose and sage 
counsel. Sleep isa precious dictate, 
a solitary bath for body and soul, 
and a prudent counsellor and daily 
preacher to remind us of our ap- 
proaching and last departure. But 
like all good things, sleep is subject 
to abuse, and then it produces effects 
entirely contrary to the will of the 
Creator : weakening, stupefying, and 
dulling the faculties, it becomes for 
humanity a living sepulchre. If the 
abuse of sleep coincides with the 
quality, that is to say, if the hours by 
nature destined to it are considerably 
changed—night turned into day, and 
day into night—the constitution is 
assuredly ruined, and an _ infirm 
old age prepared, a never-ceasing 
convalescence. Parties and mid- 
night revels have killed more women 
than the most exaggerated mortifica- 
tions ; and if religion commanded 
the sacrifice the world requires of its 
votaries, the recriminations against 
it would be unending. Ina hygienic 
light, physical as well as moral, it is 
better to retire and rise early. Every- 
thing gains by it—health, business, 
and the facility and excellence of 
prayer. But we must not dissimulate ; 
and the struggle with the pillow is, 
in its very sweetness, one of the most 
violent that can exercise man’s cou- 


* See ‘“‘ Early Rising” in Tus Catuoric Wor_p 
for September, 1867. 





rage ; and to break these chains of 
bed, it is necessary to exercise an 
almost superhuman energy. The 
enemy is deceitful, dangerous in his 
caresses, and generally ends in per- 
suading us; we think he is right ; 
and, after all, it is a cruelty to mar- 
tyrize ourselves. I have not wished, 
ladies, to conceal the difficulties ; but 
I have pleaded my cause, which is 
also yours. To your wisdom and 
reason I submit it, and I trust to suc- 
ceed at such a tribunal. If you wish 
to appeal, and present the cause be- 
fore the tribunal of Idleness, listening 
to its numerous lawyers, in advance 
I may tell you the first judgment will 
be suspended. Well, I will consent 
to lose, but on one condition—that 
you will insert this explanation in the 
judgment: that the case was gained 
before Judge Reason ; but that, in 
the supreme court of Indolence, Idle- 
ness, surrounded by his lawyers, re- 
voked the decision. 

Now for the end of our text : 

“ The strong woman giveth meat to 
her household, and a portion to her 
maidens.” 

Formerly, ladies, when families 
and societies were truly Christian, 
the domestics, according to the ety- 
mology of the word, were really a 
part of the house ; for domestic comes 
from the Latin word domus, which 
signifies house. In those days, a 
family formed a body ; the father and 
mother were head, and the domestics 
themselves had their place in the or- 
ganization of the family ; they were 
only subordinate members, but they 
were a part of the body. Therefore, 
they always lived in the house, passed 
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their lives there ; and when they 
were no longer able to work, they 
were cared for with paternal and 
filial affection ; and when the hour of 
death came to them by length of 
time, they had fallen into decay asa 
branch dying on its trunk. The re- 
lations of benevolence and Christian 
charity united masters to servants ; 
and while the latter accepted the 
place of inferiority, they felt them- 
selves loved, and loving in return, a 
tie was formed stronger than massive 
gold—the tie of love. Saint Augus- 
tine speaks to us with much feeling of 
the nurse who cared for his mother’s 
infancy, and who had even carried 
on her back the father of St. Monica, 
as young girls then carried little chil- 
dren : “ Sicut dorso grandiuscularum 
puellarum parvuli portari solent.”* 
“This remembrance,” continued St. 
Augustine, “her old age, the excel- 
lence of her manners, assured her in 
a Christian house the veneration of 
her masters, who had committed to 
her the care of their daughters ; her 
zeal responded to their confidence ; 
and while she exercised a saintly 
firmness to correct them—to instruct, 
she was always guided by an admir- 
able prudence.” 

Nowadays, ladies, things have 
changed. Such examples are rare ; 
but without doubt, there are still 
honorable exceptions—servants who 
love their masters, and who make 
part of the family as true children of 
the house, serving with ease and 
gentleness, because they are guided 
principally by affection, and bearing 
the faults of their masters, who, in 
return, are patient with them, until 
household affairs glide on with a 
smoothness which, though sometimes 
very imperfect, is, after all, a small 
evil. Yes, we do still find Christian 
families where domesticity is thus 
understood ; but alas! they become 


* Confessions, i. 9, ¢. 8. 
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rarer every day! In our time, owing 
to a spirit of pride, independence 
and irreligion are spreading every- 
where ; good servants are hard to 
find, and perhaps also good masters ; 
and as two fireplaces placed opposite 
each other are mutually overheated, 
so the bad qualities of the domestics 
increase those of the masters, and 
vice verst. Servants have exaggera- 
ted pretensions ; they will not bear 
the least reproof ; everything wounds 
them ; and on the other side, masters 
do not command in a Christian spirit. 
Thus, everywhere is heard a general 
concert of complaint and recrimina- 
tion ; masters accuse their servants, 
servants do as little as possible for 
their masters; and certain houses 
become like omnibuses, where the 
servants enter only to get out again 
at their convenience. 

I have told you, ladies, that, if I 
had to preach to your husbands, I 
could add a kind of counterpart, not 


adverse to your interests, but to com- 
plete my instructions ; but, address- 
ing myself to you, my words must be 


limited to your duties. I would add 
here, also, that, if I had to preach to 
your servants, I would be obliged to 
give them advice very useful for your 
household organization ; but they are 
absent ; my instruction is to you; so 
I must leave in shadow all their 
shortcomings. 

It appears to me your duties to 
them will be well accomplished if 
you enter into the spirit of this text: 
“She riseth while it is yet night, and 
giveth meat to her household, and a 
portion to her maidens.” Look at 
the sun ; it rises on the horizon, and, 
in shedding its beams, seems to dis- 
tribute work to every creature, and, 
by way of recompense, prepares their 
nourishment in advance. Is it not 
he who, while lighting the world, in- 
vites the artisan to his shop, the la- 
borer to his field, and the pilot to 
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leave his port? Is it not he who 
prepares the germs in the bosom of 
the earth—who warms them, and 
conducts them to that point of ma- 
turity that the statesman waits for as 
impatiently as the laborer? “Wo- 
man,” says the Scripture, “should be 
the sun of her household.” She should 
lighten and warm like the planet of 
the day. Her rays are emitted in 
indicating to each one his duties, in 
distributing the work in wise and 
suitable proportions, and, when all is 
justly ordered, superintending its exe- 
cution. Then everything goes on 
admirably, because brightened by 
the spirit of regularity that guides 
the mistress of the house. Her 
glance, given to all around her, pro- 
jects the light; and this ‘light is 
the strongest and most insinuating of 
counsellors, as well as a gracious but 
severe monitor. A woman who pre- 
sides well over her household need 
talk but little ; her presence speaks 
for her, and the simple conviction 
that she has her eyes everywhere, 
and that the least detail is not un- 
known to her, prevents any irregula- 
rity. But see, on the contrary, a 
house where the mistress rises late, 
and sleeps morally the rest of the 
day. Everything is left to chance ; 
disorder introduces itself everywhere, 
in heads as in business; a general 
pell-mell of ideas and objects—a con- 
fusion which recalls the primitive 
chaos. Madam sleeps late, the ser- 
vants rise only a little earlier ; dur- 
ing the day, madam dreams, occupies 
herself with her toilet, in matinees, 
and visits, and the house, given up 
to itself, becomes what it may. The 
children are almost abandoned, and 
work accumulates in the most de- 
lightful disorder. 

Woman, the sun of her house, 
should not be satisfied to illuminate 
it; she should warm it also, and with 
her heart. 
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You ought, ladies, to watch your 
servants, demand an account of their 
proceedings in-doors and out, watch 
over them particularly in their con- 
nection with your children ; for too 
often the heart and mind are lost by 
servants, and, were it permitted to 
reveal all the human heart can tel] 
us in this respect, you would be seri- 
ously alarmed. 

About twenty years ago, I had 
charge of a seminary. One day | 
received a visit from a very indignant 
father, who told me with bitterness 
that his child had been corrupted in 
our establishment. I knew to the 
contrary ; but I had no defence to 
offer, so in silence I bore an un- 
merited reproach. Some time after- 
ward I had permission to speak, when 
I was able to prove to him that it 
was in his own house that his child 
was lost, by keeping company with a 
servant. 

Watch, then, your children, ladies, 
by watching your servants. Watch 
their going out and coming in, their 
bearing and their company; watch 
their words and actions. But, I beg 
of you, watch with kindness, for the 
light of your supervision should be 
warm with Christian affection. Love 
your servants, and always remember 
that they are human—the image of 
God, and that they have been bought 
by the blood of Jesus Christ. As 
much as possible, speak to them with 
kindness, and, if an occasional impa- 
tience escapes you, endeavor to re- 
pair it by sincere benevolence. That 
your watchfulness may not engender 
suspicion and restlessness, do not 
appear a spy on their actions. We 
often make people good by believing 
them so, and bad by accusing them 
of qualities they do not possess ; or, 
at least, we freeze their hearts, and 
permanently harden them. Avoid 
everything which appears like ill-hu- 
mor, meanness, or caprice. To-day 
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madam is in a good humor, and all 
goes well; the servants may be as 
merry, and make as many mistakes 
as they please ; nobody notices them. 
To-morrow the moon reddens in its 
first quarter: woe to the inhabitants 
of the house! woe to the servants! 
Madam’s coffee is cold, yet it bears 
its ordinary temperature ; the soup 
is too salty, yet the usual quantity 
was put into it. The room is full of 
smoke, it was the servant’s fault, and 
yet the poor creature made neither 
the wind nor the chimney. A racket 
in the kitchen; madam’s voice is 
heard from the cellar to the garret— 
from the court-yard to the neighbor- 
ing houses. Nothing renders autho- 
rity more ridiculous than such con- 
duct. The servants are tired out; 
they lose every sentiment of affection 
and confidence, because they see no 
regard is shown them ; that they are 
considered inferior beings, entitled 
to no respect; and that, even on 


days when caprice is not predomi- 
nant, they only encounter airs of si- 
lent pride and haughtiness. 

Without doubt, ladies, there is a 


just medium to be preserved. Many 
servants are unreasonable, and take 
advantage of favors accorded them ; 
are exacting and indiscreet; they re- 
quire masters without faults, and are 
completely blinded to their own. 
“Treat them as friends,” said an 
ancient philosopher, “and they lack 
submission ; keep them at a distance, 
and they resent your conduct and 
hate you.”* The middle course of 
wisdom is therefore hard to find; but 
it is so in all worldly affairs, yet it is 
necessary to resolve it. The heart 
of a Christian woman appears to me 
best adapted for this work of conci- 
liation ; she can preserve her autho- 
rity by demonstrating a wise firm- 
ness, recalling the words of Fenelon : 
“The less reason you dind in men, 
* Confucius, Extr. Philos. c. 17. 
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the more fear requisite to restrain 
them.”* The strong woman must 
be able to cope with such difficult 
minds, often so pretentious and ridi- 
culous in their exactions, and put 
them in their place when wisdom 
and occasion demand it. But, in 
her ordinary conduct, let her re- 
member that she commands her 
brethren, for whom our Lord died; 
that love and gentleness are the 
best, the most Christian roads to 
persuasion, and that severity should 
always be reserved for circumstances 
where reason and charity fail. 

Fenelon says again that, in certain 
houses, “‘ servants are considered no 
better than horses—of natures like 
theirs—human beasts of burden for 
their masters.” Nothing can be 
more opposed to sentiments of faith 
and reason; servants are brothers, 
to be loved and treated as such; 
they owe you their service and fideli- 
ty, and if they fail, recall them to 
duty prudently, with a charitable 
compassion and firmness that does 
not exclude affection. A_ single 
word will often dispel a cloud and 
dissipate increasing shadows, and 
give you, in return, the deep and 
solid friendship of your servants. Is 
this not far better than forced rela- 
tions, coldness and constraint that 
freeze the heart and poison innumer- 
able lives? The fable itself teaches 
us a lesson in telling us that the 
friendship of the ant is not to be 
despised. 

“The strong woman giveth meat 
to her household, and a portion to 
her maidens.” The spirit of God 
neglects no detail, because in life 
everything is important. Let your 
servants work ; nothing is better for 
them; but do not traffic with either 
their food or duties. Treat them a 
little like the children of the house ; 


* De l’Education des Filles, c. 12. 
t lbid. 
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you will not only interest your chari- 
ty, but your service will gain by it. 
Do not calculate with an avaricious 
hand what may do them good and 
alleviate their lot. You will gain on 
one side what you lose on the other ; 
and besides, is not the true affection 
of a devoted heart worth more than a 
piece of gold? It is not only food 
and material comforts you must as- 
sure your servants. How lI love to 
see the Christian woman enlarge her 
maternal heart and reserve in it not 
only a place for her children, but for 
all the people of her household! 
Yes, she must have a mother’s affec- 
tion for all, and let the least one un- 
derstand that he has part in the 
warmth of her soul and the fireside 
of her heart. ‘Thus she realizes the 
comparison that I always love to re- 
peat, because she is truly great in 
her splendor and simplicity, and, in 
proportion as she is examined, new 
aspects are discovered; then the 
strong woman is the sun of her house- 
hold: stcut sol oriens. 

The planet of day sheds its light 
on the clouds, the high mountains, 
and the gilded palaces, but he never 
omits the little valley flower or the 
blade of grass that claims his 
warmth. He does not give it so 
abundantly as to the oaks of the 
mountain, but it is always the same 
light, and suffices for their life and 
happiness. Thus the strong woman 
pours her intimate affections on her 
family and her true friends, but her 
soul has still a reserve for her ser- 
vants. She gives them less than her 
husband and children, but it is all 
from the same source, and bears with 
it for them the same unction. 

After such a distribution of work, 
of care and affection, do not expect 
to find no faults in your servants. 
To these servants, I would say: 
Bear with the faults of your masters 
and mis*resses ; the best of them are 


imperfect,and for you the true way 
to modify their defects is to reply 
only by patience and an immovable 
docility ; sweetness and patience do 
much more than anger and violent 
recrimination, as various elastic sub- 
stances are, we know, among the best 
agents to arrest the impetuous move- 
ment of the cannon-ball. To you, la- 
dies, I say: Bear with the faults of 
your servants, as they are never want- 
ing. With two such sureties, with 
the certainty of patience on the part 
of the servants, and in return on 
that of the masters, you will be sure 
to pacifically organize the interior of 
your households. If the tether of 
patience is short at one end, you can 
stretch it at the other ; and such is 
the admirable teaching of Christiani- 
ty, wherever the relations of man- 
kind exist, it establishes reciprocal 
duties on so firm and solid a founda- 
tion that, if one is lacking, the other 
becomes more strong to resist it. 
Thus it preaches to the husband love 
and respect ; to the wife, love, respect, 
and submission ; to masters, benevo- 
lence ; to servants, deference and 
patience ; but in such a way that, if 
the first are faithless to their duties, 
the fidelity of the second will more 
than repair the defect.. Nature evi- 
dently holds another language ; if 
our neighbor fails in his obligations, 
we believe ourselves freed from ours, 
and this spirit of free exchange 
in point of bad proceedings is not, 
perhaps, one of the least causes of 
our perturbations in the family and 
society. 

“There are some faults,” says 
Fenelon, “ that enter into the marrow 
of the bones.” “Then,” said the 
Archbishop of Cambrai, “ if you wish 
to correct such in your servant, he is 
not wrong to resist correction, but 
you are foolish to undertake it.”* 


* Lettres Spirituelles, 193, t. 1. p. 554, 4. Didiot. 
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You have a horse that is one-eyed, 
you would wish him to see clearly 
with both eyes ; it is you who are 
entirely blind. Alas ladies! in this 
world we are all slightly one-eyed, 
therefore we must bear with each 
other. 

You have a servant who does not 
always display the judgment you re- 
quire of him ; tell me, why do you 
employ him in any delicate busi- 
ness? He has made a blunder, but 
were you not the first cause of it? 
You have another who never sees 
more than a few steps before him ; 
you cannot expect better of him, he 
is short-sighted. You are angry be- 
cause he cannot see leagues off ; you 
are the unreasonable one. Another 


one is lame, and him you would have 
walk straight ; do you not see that 
you exact the impossible? I tell you, 
ladies, that poor human nature is full 
of weaknesses, and having once per- 
ceived certain infirmities in your 


neighbor, keep them in remembrance, 
and don’t demand a reform in what 
cannot be corrected. “ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens,” said Saint Paul ; 
it is the rule of true wisdom, of peace 
and domestic happiness: “ Adter al- 
terius onera portate,”* 

But, you say, he is thick-headed, I 
cannot put up with him. Alas! thick 
heads we meet with everywhere. 
Have you not yourselves sometimes 
the same complaint? Besides, don’t 
be so hard to please in servants ; you 
may end by finding none at all. You 
have one who pouts, another who is 
violent ; you may have one imperti- 
nent, another pettish ; choose be- 
tween them. The best course, be- 
lieve me, is to put up with the evil, 
provided it is bearable. This world 
and all it contains is only one grand 
misery ; accept your share of it; 
murmuring and changing those who 
surround you will do no good. 

* Galat. vi. 2. 
VOL. VII.—45 
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Well and good, I hear you say. 
You have just spoken of those who 
keep many servants; I am more 
modest ; a nurse, or at most a cook, 
constitutes my household. In this 
case, if you will permit me, I will find 
you an establishment where the re- 
tainers are numerous and very diffi- 
cult to govern. The fathers of the 
church teach us that the human soul, 
in its organization, is a house com- 
plete in itself. We find in it intelli- 
gence, the soul properly called, the 
imagination, and the senses. Intel- 
ligence is the husband, the soul the 
wife ; and imagination, with its nu- 
merous Caprices, represents an estab- 
lishment of troublesome servants ; 
while the five senses may portray five 
grooms at the carriage-ways opening 
into the street. To listen to such a 
world as this, and make it agree, is 
no easy matter. Intelligence wishes 
one thing, the soul another ; the hus- 
band and wife are just ready to quar- 
rel. Then imagination comes in with 
its thousand phantoms, its fantastical 
noises, its clatter by night and by 
day : can you not believe your house- 
hold in good condition to exercise 
your patience? Then the porters of 
this castle, the eyes, the ears, without 
considering the nerves—a sort of 
busy battalion which makes more 
noise than all the rest. What an in- 
terior ! what confusion ! what a tower 
of Babel! Ladies, I will repeat here 
the words of Scripture: “ Rise early 
to give work and a portion” to this 
establishment of servants ; put them 
in order from the first dawn of day. 
Clear up your imagination , it needs 
more time and care than a disordered 
head of hair. See how your ideas 
fly hither and thither ; how the mad 
one of this dwelling sings and grows 
impertinent ; how she reasons, how 
she scolds, and how absurd she 
is. Intelligence would restore her 
reason ; useless to try! time lost! 
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She cries louder, and becomes longer 
and more violently nonsensical. She 
makes so much noise that it could 
be called, according to Saint Gregory, 
the multiplied voices of several ser- 
‘vants, whose tongues are perfectly 
sharpened : “ Cogitationum se clamor, 
velut garrula ancillarum turba, mul- 
tiplicat.””* 

Here is a beautiful household to 
organize every morning. You com- 
plain of having no work for it. I 
have just found you some. Bring 
peace into the midst of this distrac- 
tion; substitute harmony for con- 
fusion, and so adjust this harmony 
that it shall last undisturbed until 
evening, and I will give you a brevet, 
a certificate, as an excellent mistress 
of ahouse. Formerly, the poor hu- 
man head was not subject to such 
distraction ; and why? Because it 
was subject to God ; and from thence 
all the powers of man, mind, heart, 
will, imagination, senses, all were 
submitted to the head of the house, 
because this head himself was obe- 
dient to God. Since the primitive 
revolt, all has been upset in man; 
and our poor nature has become like 
a house where all dispute, husband, 
wife, and servants, that is, mind, heart, 


* Moral, i. 1, c. 30, t. 1. p. 546, éd. Migné. 
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imagination. There is a simple way 
to re-establish peace, not quite com- 
plete, but at least tolerable, for this 
would bring back God into the 
house: let God be head, the com- 
mander of all ; let the thought of him 
preside everywhere, and soon order 
will be entirely restored. In the 
morning especially, I know nothing 
that can pacify us interiorly and 
calm all around us better than a look 
toward heaven, a thought of love di- 
rected on high, and bringing, in re- 
turn, the peace of God. In the morn- 
ing, if the head aches, rest it at the 
foot of the cross ; if the heart suffers, 
place it on the heart of our Lord ; if 
the imagination is feverish, calm it 
with a drop of the blood of Jesus 
Christ ; and if the whole being is in 
ebullition, ask God to send it refresh- 
ment in the dew of heaven! Be 
faithful to these recommendations, 
ladies, and you may repose the length 
of the day under your vine and your 
fig-tree ; that is, you will enjoy the 
intimate happiness that God has pro- 
mised his friends, and which is one 
of the sweetest recompenses of vir- 
tue: “ Et sedit unusquisque sub vite 
sud, et ficulned sud, et non erat gui eos 
terreret.”* 


* x Mach. xiv. 12. 
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A SISTER’S STORY.* 


WE do not usually go to France 
for pictures of domestic life; yet, 
when we do find a cultivated French 
family penetrated with the home in- 
stincts which are so much more com- 
mon on the opposite side of the chan- 
nel, and lavishing upon the members 
of their own household an affection 
elevated and sanctified by true piety, 
there is a charm about the scene 
which is apt to be wanting in our own 
more commonplace experience. The 
charm, to be sure, often asserts itself 
too boldly ; for the Frenchman has a 
keen relish for sentiment, and in nine 
cases out of ten the rapture with 
which love fills his heart is only half 
of it inspired by the object of his 
passion, while the other half is an 
unconscious admiration of the deli- 
cacy of his own feelings. He makes 
a romance out of love for his father 
and mother, and his affection for his 
sweetheart is an extravagant poem. 
Still, unless you analyze it too closely, 
which there is no need of your doing 
at all, the poem is almost always 
beautiful and delicate, and sometimes 
possesses the true poetical aroma. 
A Sister's Story is a romance of love, 
trial, happiness, and death. Nobody 
but a French woman could have writ- 
ten it; yet the sentiment is not what 
is commonly called “ Frenchy,” be- 
cause it is etherealized by a genuine 
Christian refinement, and because, 
moreover, it is a true history. 

The Count de la Ferronnays, who 
was French ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg in 1819, and afterward at Rome, 
had a large family of children, one of 


*A Sister's Story. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
Translated from the French by Emily Bowles. 8vo, 
pp. 539: New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 


whom, Pauline, married an English 
gentleman, and is the author of this 
book. Another, Albert, is the hero. 
They all loved one another with a 
rare and touching tenderness, and 
loved God, too, with a simple and un- 
affected devotion. The revolution of 
1830 deprived the Count of his diplo- 
matic appointment, despoiled him of 
most of his fortune, and, as he was a 
stanch adherent of the Bourbons, 
left him without hope of a future ca- 
reer in the service of the state. The 
family seem, however, to have accept- 
ed their reverses cheerfully, and to 
have made little change in their way 
of life, except by practising a stricter 
economy than they had been used to. 
They passed most of their time in 
Italy, mingling with people of rank 
and distinction, or travelling in search 
of health, as one or another of them 
showed symptoms of approaching dis- 
ease. Albert was a young man of 
handsome appearance, and, we should 
judge, of no mean accomplishments. 
He was warm-hearted, remarkably 
sensitive, somewhat of a dreamer, ro- 
mantic, poetical, and pure in heart. 
The life of a man of society he sanc- 
tified with the piety of a recluse. The 
revolution which cut short his father’s 
public career destroyed also the 
young man’s prospects in life, and 
left him, just entering manhood, with- 
out fixed occupation, and without 
much hope of obtaining employment 
suitable to his rank and tastes. This 
enforced idleness, coupled with the 
delicacy of his constitution, already 
perhaps undermined by the pulmo- 
nary disease which was so soon to 
carry him off, predisposed him to 
a melancholy reflectiveness which, 
though corrected by his devout aspi- 
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rations, was nevertheless morbid. The 
feminine delicacy of his nature was 
developed by close intimacy with his 
sisters, and his religious elevation 
was doubtless heightened by his fre- 
quent intercourse with Montalembert, 
whose sentiments he fully shared, 
though he was unable to join in his 
labors, with M. Rio, whom he ac- 
companied to various parts of Italy, 
with the Abbé Gerbet, and with other 
distinguished Catholics of that bril- 
liant day. 

Among the acquaintances of the 
Count’s family in Rome was the 
Countess d’Alopeus, widow of the ce- 
lebrated Russian plenipotentiary at 
Berlin, and afterward wife of Prince 
Lapoukhyn. She had a daughter, 
Alexandrine, a beautiful and amiable 
girl, apparently, like Albert, of a pen- 
sive turn of mind, and, though a Lu- 
theran, (her mother being a German,) 
of a strongly religious disposition. 
Albert fell in love with her the first 
time they met, and from that time 
love and religion filled up all the rest 
of his short life. It was but a little 
while before Alexandrine learned to 
return the tender sentiment. ‘The 
intimacy ripened fast ; but there were 
many difficulties in the way of mar- 
riage, and it was only after two years, 
marked by severe trials, that they 
were at last united in 1834. Ten 
days afterward Albert burst a blood- 
vessel, and from that time until his 
death, in 1836, their happiness was 
clouded by the gradual approach of 
the untimely fate which they could 
hardly help foreseeing. The picture 
which Mrs. Craven, with the help of 
the journals and letters of this dear 
young couple, has drawn of their 
courtship, their love, their few hours 
of happiness, and their admirable 
married life, with all its consolations 
and all its sufferings, is full of the 
most delicious beauty. It could not 
have been so natural, had it not been 
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drawn from the life; it would not 
have been so exquisite, had not the 
artist been herself a poet. 

By the side of her husband’s dying 
bed, Alexandrine was received into 
the Catholic Church. She appears to 
have possessed a stronger though not 
a more lovely character than Albert, 
and in her widowhood its magnifi- 
cence was fully developed. During 
the twelve years she survived her 
husband, she learned to the full the 
great lessons of self-abnegation, hu- 
mility, and detachment from all 
worldly things. Even in the first days 
of her sorrow, God rewarded her with 
a strength which surprised all who 
knew her; and this was succeeded 
after a while by a completeness of 
resignation and a spiritual joy which 
were no less than saint-like. “We 
shall see,” writes Mrs. Craven, in be- 
ginning the narrative of these final 
years, “ by what efforts of resignation, 
by what self-surrender, she obtained 
peace, and entered upon that other 
period of her life which she speaks 
of in her story, and of which she 
once said, ‘ Even before old age and 
death, faith gave me rest!’ This rest, 
which went beyond resignation, even 
beyond peace, which Alexandrine had 
soon recovered; a rest which mark- 
ed the latter part of her life by a joy- 
ousness unknown to her young days, 
she did not attain till she had gone 
through many fresh sorrows. . It was 
God’s will that she should outlive 
most of those who had proved her 
firmest friends and most tender com- 
forters in her widowhood. Almost at 
one time she lost her own brother, 
my father, Eugénie, and Olga,” (Al- 
bert’s sisters, to whom she was deeply 
attached.) “It may be that this was 
allowed that, when after such repeated 
blows she was still able to say she 
was happy, no one might mistake the 
source whence that happiness sprang.” 
She gave herself up to the service of 
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the poor and suffering, and in order 
to make herself more like the objects 
of her charity, whom she loved so 
tenderly, she used to deprive herself 
of all the little every-day luxuries and 
conveniences which belonged to her 
station, and in which naturally she 
took a particular delight. She made 
trial of a conventual life, but that 
was Clearly not the path in which 
God wished her to walk, and her di- 
rector bade her leave it. During the 
latter part of her life she resided 
principally with Albert’s mother, in 
Paris. Here is a picture of her oc- 
cupations at that time: 


“To meet the deficiency in her resources, 
she gradually restricted her own expendi- 
ture to the narrowest compass, and depriv- 
ed hersel of everything short of absolute 
necessaries. One day I happened to look 
into her wardrobe, and was dismayed at its 
scantiness. When we, any of us, made this 
kind of discovery, she blushed and smiled, 
made the best excuses she could find in return 
for our scoldings, and then went on just the 
same, giving away all she possessed, and 
finding every day new occasions for these 
acts of self-spoliation. She had, of course, 
long ago sold or given away all her jewels 
and trinkets, but, if she ever happened to 
find among her things an article of the small- 
est value, it was immediately disposed of for 
the benefit of the poor. For instance, one 
day she took out of its frame a beautiful mi- 
niature of Princess Lapoukhyn at the age 
of twenty, and sold the gold and enamel 
frame, defending herself by saying that it 
was the only thing of value she still possess- 
ed, and did not in the least enhance the va- 
lue of her mother’s charming likeness. Two 
black gowns, and a barely sufficient amount 
of linen, constituted her whole wardrobe, so 
that she had reduced herself, as far as was 
possible in her position of life, to a state of 
actual poverty. Her long errands were al- 
most always performed on foot, and at din- 
ner-time she came home often covered with 
dirt and wet to the skin. One day, when she 
was visiting some Sisters of Charity in a dis- 
tant part of Parjs, one of them looked at 
her from head to foot, and then begged an 
alms for a poor woman much in need of a 
pair of shoes. Alexandrine instantly pro- 
duced her purse and gave the required 
amount, with which the sister went away, 
and in a quarter of an hour returned, laugh- 
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ing, and bringing with her a pair of shoes, 
which she insisted on Madame Albert’s 
putting on instead of those she was wear- 
ing, which were certainly in the worst 
possible condition. On her return from 
these distant excursions, she usually put 
on her evening dress and came down 
to Madame de- Mun’s_ drawing-room, 
where she found my mother, who also had 
often been engaged in similar charitable du- 
ties. During that winter I often joined this 
little circle, now so thinned by death, and so 
soon to break up altogether. For one brief 
moment I would fain pause and look back 
in thought to that well-remembered room 
and its long table, at which my mother and 
Madame de Mun were wont to sit, with Eu- 
génie’s children playing at their feet; and 
at the place near the lamp, where Alexan- 
drine was to be seen every evening, with 
her head bending over her work ; her brown 
hair divided into two long plaits, a way of 
wearing it which particularly became her, 
though it was certainly not chosen on that 
account. She did not, however, profess to 
be free from all thought about her appear- 
ance ; on the contrary, she was always accus- 
ing herself of still caring for admiration ; 
and when once she heard that somebody who 
had accidenaltly spoken to her had said 
she was pretty, she exclaimed with half-jest- 
ing indignation: ‘I really believe that, if I 
were in my last agony, that would please me 
still ’ Very pretty certainly she looked on 
those evenings, in her simple black dress ; 
always calm and serene, and brightening up 
whenever the great interests and objects 
of life were the subjects of conversation. 
Otherwise she remained silent, occupying 
herself with her embroidery, or else, taking 
her little book of extracts, so full of beauti- 
ful thoughts, from her pocket, she read them 
over and added new ones from her favorite 
books. 


“Time never hung heavy on Alexan- 
drine’s hands. After such trials and suffer- 
ings, she could say as Madame Swetchine 
did: ‘that life was lovely and happy; and 
ever, as it went on, fairer, happier, and more 
interesting.” The melancholy which was 
natural to her character in youth, and which 
the radiant happiness that for a moment 
filled up her life had not been able to over- 
come—that melancholy which was the sign 
perhaps of some kind of softness of soul, and 
which so many deaths and such floods of 
tears could naturally have increased—had 
been completely put down and overcome by 
the love of God and the poor. One day as 
I saw her moving about her room which she 
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had made so bare, with an air of the great- 
est gayety, we both of us suddenly recalled 
the terrible days of the past, when her grief 
had been full of gloom, and then she said, 
what was very striking to any one who knew 
how deep was her unutterable love to the 
very last, ‘ Yes, that is all true; those 
were cruel and dreadful days; but now, by 
God’s grace, J mourn for my Albert gayly.’” 


Subsequently she was admitted, as 
a lodger, to the convent of St. Tho- 
mas of Villanova, in Paris, and there 
she died with the peacefulness and 
holy joy which she had merited by 
her life. By what austerities she had 
prepared for and probably hastened 
her end, we may judge from this in- 
cident: 


“One morning at Mass in the convent 
chapel, a lady happened to hear her cough, 
and noticing her pale looks and poor appa- 
rel, she went to one of the sisters, and told 
her that there was a lady in the church who 
was probably too poor to provide herself 
with necessaries, and that she should be 
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very happy to supply her with milk daily, if 
she had not the means to purchase it. This 
kind soul was quite ashamed when the sister 
told her the poor lady was Madame Albert 
de la Ferronnays; but Alexandrine, much 
amused, laughed exceedingly at the mistake, 
and did not treat herself better than before.”’ 


One loving hand which has trac- 
ed this beautiful story whose outlines 
we have thus roughly reproduced, 
has illustrated it with many touching 
reminiscences of the other members 
of the charming family circle, of 
which Albert and Alexandrine are 
the central figures. There is an ex- 
quisite pathos in every page, and 


“ The tender grace of a day that is dead” 


with an unaffected 
delicacy which must move every 
heart. Miss Bowles, we should add, 
has proved herself an admirable 
translator, so good a one that her 
version reads like an original. 


is delineated 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BRETON 


As every one knows, St. Christo- 
pher had very broad shoulders ; so 
in former times he was ferryman for 
the river of Scorff. One bright day, 
our Lord arrived at the bank of 
the river with his twelve apostles. 
Christopher made haste to take them 
in his arms, and was delighted to pay 
them every possible respect. 

“Well,” said our Lord, “ what are 
your wages ?” 

“Ask for Paradise,” whispered 
St. Peter. 

“Let me alone, I have my own 
ideas. If, my Lord, you desire to 
bestow a favor on me, promise that 
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every object I wish for shall be 
obliged to enter my sack.” 

“T will doit,” said our Lord, “ but 
on condition that you never ask for 
money, and only for those things of 
which you have need.” 

So, for a long time, things went 
well ; the sack filled only with bread, 
fruits, beans, and other vegetables ; 
and often it was emptied for the 
benefit of the poor. But alas! who 
can say they may not enter into 
temptation? One morning Chris- 
topher was passing through the 
street of a neighboring town, when 
he stopped before the shop of a 
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money-changer. He did wrong, for 
all those heaps of money excited his 
curiosity and gave him very bad 
thoughts. 

“See,” said the wicked broker to 
him, “ what you can do with all this 
money! You can rebuild the huts 
of the poor, and make life for them 
so happy and desirable. Don’t you 
wish it was all yours?” 

Christopher had a moment of weak- 
ness, and the money jumped into his 
bag. But don’t be severe: Christo- 
pher was not yet the saint he after- 
ward became, only a.mere mortal 
man. So this first failing led to 
others, and while it must be confessed 
he was very generous to the poor, he 
loved his own good cheer and did 
not hesitate to enjoy it. So one day, 
as he was reposing on the grass after 
an unusually good dinner, the devil 
passed that way, and began to bully 
him and crack some of his disagree- 
able jokes. Christopher was not re- 
markably patient, his fists were itch- 
ing for a fight, so in a moment he 
was on his feet and pitched into the 
devil right royally. As the forces 
were pretty equal, the battle lasted 
two days, and the end could not be 
foreseen. The thick grass disappear- 
ed from under their feet, and from 
afar the noise of the blows resounded 
like two hammers falling and refall- 
ing one upon the other. They would 
have been at it yet if Christopher 
had not happily thought of his sack. 
“Ah cursed devil! by the virtue of 
our Lord thou shalt enter my sack.” 
So in he popped, and Christopher 
was not slow to draw the cords tight 
and swing him over his shoulders, 
while he wondered at the same time 
how in the world he would ever get 
rid of him. A forge appeared as he 
walked, and two brawny men were 
beating the red fire with tremendous 
blows. This gave him an idea; so 
he addressed himself to the smiths, 
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and said: “I have got a wicked ani- 
mal in my bag; I could not pretend 
to tell you all the villanous tricks he 
has played in his life ; so, if you will 
forge him until he is about as thick 
as a sixpenny piece, I will give you 
a crown.” They consented; and, 
notwithstanding the cries and somer- 
saults of the devil, they hammered 
and beat him the whole night long. 
When the day dawned, a weak voice 
cried out, “Christopher, Christo- 
pher, I give up; what shall I do to 
get out of this?” 

“Swear obedience to me for ever, 
and never trouble me again.” 

“T swear it.” 

“Very well ; get out with you, and 
I will not say Au revoir.” 

From this moment, Christopher 
entirely changed his life, only occu- 
pied himself in good works, and, 
when he grew too feeble to be ferry- 
man for the river Scorff, he retired into 
the little hermitage, upon the ruins of 
which is built the chapel still to be 
seen. There he lived in prayer and 
penitence, and was visited by many 
pilgrims, who were attracted by his 
great reputation of sanctity. How- 
ever, when after his death he present- 
ed himself to St. Peter, who, we 
know, holds the keys of Paradise, he 
was refused admittance, because the 
latter said he had formerly rejected 
his advice, and he feared to let him in. 

The poor Christopher, very sad, 
and looking rather snubbed, wander- 
ed about, and in his distraction took 
the stairs that led to hell. He de- 
scended an unheard-of number of 
steps, and finally arrived at a door, 
where was a very good-looking young 
man, who courteously invited him to 
enter ; but Satan happened to pass 
by, and, seeing him, cried out ner- 
vously: “No, no! not in here; I 
know him well. Send him away, he 
is entirely too cunning for me!” 

So Christopher could do nothing 
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but remount to the entrance of Para- 
dise, where he could at least listen 
outside to the delicious strains of 
heavenly harmony issuing from with- 
in, and he felt more and more de- 
sirous to be admitted. He paused 
and thought; then, putting his ear 
as close as possible, “ My Lord St. 
Peter,” said he, “what admirable 
harmony you have in there! If you 
would only set the door ajar, I might 
at least hear and enjoy it.” 
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St. Peter was kind-hearted, so 
he did as he was asked; and in- 
stantly St. Christopher threw in his 
sack, and sprang in after it. “At 
home, at last,” said he, “and you 
can’t turn me out.” St. Peter con- 
ceded he was right, so he has since 
remained in heaven, and we must ac- 
knowledge he well deserved so com- 
fortable an abode. 





{Supplement to the article on “ ‘The Sanitary and Moral Condition of New York City” in our July number.} 


THE SANITARY AND 


MORAL CONDITION 


OF 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE letter which is published be- 
low is an evidence that our July cor- 
respondent’s observations on the ne- 
glected condition of a great number 
of children in New York struck a 
telling blow in the right direction, 
and has called forth one response of 
the right kind, which, we trust, will 
not be the only one. A number 
of our good friends have shown 
themselves’ to be somewhat hurt by 
the remarks made in the article al- 
luded to, on the efforts of certain Pro- 
testant institutions among the va- 
grant children of this city. The ar- 
ticle was not written for the purpose 
of showing what the small number of 
zealous Catholics—who are alive to 
the duty and necessity of rescuing 
this unfortunate class of our own chil- 
dren—are doing, but of working up 
the whole Catholic community to an 
active co-operation with these pio- 
neers of charity, in undertaking that 
which they are not doing, and cannot 


do, while they are so feebly sustained. 
One principal motive for doing this 
is, the fact that sectarian philanthro- 
pists are forestalling us in the work 
we ought to have attended to long 
ago, and drawing away from the fold 
of the church the lambs we have ne- 
glected to take care of. Every one 
knows, none better than the leaders 
of every Protestant sect themselves, 
that they have no more determined 
adversaries than we are in their ag- 
gressions on the Catholic religion. 
At the same time, we do not feel 
called upon to deny them all humane 
and philanthropic motives, or to de- 
nounce them as actuated by mere 
hatred against the Catholic religion. 
They do an irreparable mischief to 
the unfortunate children whom they 
draw away from the fold of the 
church ; yet, we are willing to believe 
they do it ignorantly, and with an in- 
tention of doing them good. So far 
as their efforts among the young un- 
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baptized heathen of New York are 
concerned, they can undoubtedly 
effect something in reclaiming them 
from the wretched condition in which 
they are. We desire to confine them 
to that sphere, and wish them a fair 
field to compete with us in, and to 
show what they are able to accom- 
plish. We hope, as the result of all 
philanthropic efforts for the relief of 
the degraded classes made by all 
kinds of institutions, and by indi- 
viduals of all kinds of theoretical 
opinions, that the superiority of the 
Catholic Church, and its necessity to 
our moral and social well-being, will 
be demonstrated. We must demon- 
strate it, however, by action, and not 
by mere argument. We must show 
practically that we are able to master 
and subdue the elements of vice and 
misery that rage over the turbulent 
sea of this vast population. In a 
former volume of our magazine, we 
did full justice to the work which the 
Catholic Church has accomplished, 
and is still carrying on among our 
own people in this city, in an article 
entitled “ Religion in New York.” 
The article in our last number may 
appear to have too much overlooked 
the statistics there given respecting 
the care of Catholic children. The 
statement of the whole number of 
children in the city was inadvertently 
cited from Dr. Harris as being the 
number of vagrants, although the 
correct number (40,000) was given in 
several other places. Another quo- 
tation from a Protestant source, 
which was cited for the purpose of 
showing the small proportion of chil- 
dren in Protestant Sunday-schools, 
contains a statement that 125,000 
children are without instruction, which 
also inadvertently passed uncorrect- 
ed. The 60,000 children in Catho- 
lic Sunday-schools, and, we suppose, 
also the Jewish children, as well as 
those who are privately taught at 
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home, ought to have been deducted. 
There are said to be 95,000 children 
in Protestant Sunday-schools. The 
whole number of children is esti- 
mated at 200,000. ‘There is, then, a 
vague neutral ground between va- 
grancy and the Sunday-school do- 
main, occupied by some thousands, 
more or less—how many, we cannot 
correctly estimate. We are imme- 
diately concerned only with Catholic 
children. It is not possible to figure 
up precisely the numbers, every day 
increasing, of these children, in every 
stage of neglected moral and religious 
education down to the most complete 
vagrancy. We know, however, that 
they are to be counted by thousands, 
and would be sufficient by themselves 
to people a respectable Southern or 
Western diocese. We know that 
comparatively nothing is doing to re- 
claim them ; and as for any further 
practical remarks as to what ought 
to be done, we give place for the pre- 
sent to the writer of the letter which 
follows, who is sorry for these poor 
children one thousand dollars. We 
trust that her good example will- be 
followed by others, and shall be 
happy to receive in trust whatever 
may be contributed toward the estab- 
lishment of an institution such as she 
recommends, and of which the Sis- 
ters of Charity are ready to assume 
the charge whenever the requisite 
funds are provided.—Eb. C. W. 


“ Rev. AND DEAR FATHER HECKER: 
“The article in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor Lp, for July, on ‘The Sanitary 
and Moral Condition of New York 
City,’ has excited in my mind the 
greatest interest, and, I may add, 
self-condemnation. 

“Tt is true I knew the facts men- 
tioned there before, but never were 
they so fully brought home to me as 
in reading that article. I could say 
nothing but ‘A@ca culpa, mea culpa.’ 
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Yes, through my fault, and the fault 
of every Catholic, these many thou- 
sands of little children are left uncar- 
ed for ; except, indeed, by those who 
have been more zealous to spread 
error, uncertainty, and darkness than 
we to give them the true bread of 
life. Are we indeed the children of 
the church? Have we ever listened 
to these words of our Saviour, ‘ In- 
asmuch as ye have not done it unto 
these my little ones, ye have not done 
it unto me’? God forgive us, and 
grant that every Catholic, in reading 
that article, may be moved to a true 
contrition. 

“ Why cannot the several hundred 
thousand Catholics in our great city 
establish a Central Mission House 
for these little neglected ones of the 
flock? For, of these forty thousand 
vagrant and uncared-for children, we 
cannot doubt that far more than one 
half have inherited the Catholic faith. 
The burden of supporting this great 
work of charity should not be borne 
by one parish or section of the city, 
and that the least able to bear it; 
but every parish should feel as if this 
house demanded its own especial 
care. And not only every parish in 
New York City, but throughout the 
arch-diocese and the whole country ; 


for, as the poverty of the Old World 
finds its first refuge in our city, so 
the charity of the New World should 
be concentrated here to meet it. 

“ Father Farrelly is doing a noble 
work. God bless him for it! And as 
to the Reformatory established by 
Dr. Ives, only God can know the 
good it has already done and is yet 
to do. Catholics are not accustomed 
to speak much of what they do, but 
we who have done little or nothing 
cannot shelter ourselves behind those 
who, alone and single-handed as it 
were, have tried to meet this torrent 
of poverty and crime. As an act of 
reparation on my part for past ne- 
glect, I place in your hands a check 
for one thousand dollars, ($1000,) as 
a beginning of this noble work. The 
Sisters of Charity or Mercy will sure- 
ly be ready to take charge of such a 
house, for where will they find so true 
a work of charity or mercy? 

“T beg of you, reverend father, to 
publish this in your magazine ; for I 
do not doubt that God has touched 
other hearts, and that this little be- 
ginning, when known, will grow like 
a grain of mustard-seed, and become 
a great and noble work. 

“ Yours, etc., 


“ee ee 
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PROBLEMS OF THE AGE: With Stu- 
dies in St. Augustine on Kindred 
Topics. By the Rev. Augustine F. 
Hewit, of the Congregation of St. 
Paul. New York: Catholic Publica- 
tion House. 1868. 


This volume, being chiefly a republica- 
tion of some of our own articles, cannot, 
of course, receive from us an independent 
and impartial criticism. We can only 
state its scope and design, leaving it to 
other critics to judge of its merits. The 
topics which it discusses relate to the 
dialectic unity of the natural and super- 
natural in the universal order of truth 
and being. It is intended to meet the 
intellectual difficulties of those who can- 
not see this dialectic unity, and who, 
therefore, apprehend a contradiction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, 
or, at least, a chasm between the two, 
which makes it impossible to explain 
their relation to each other on rational 


principles. It is more especially adapted 
to that class of persons who are rather 
perplexed by an apparent contradiction 
between reason and faith, than to those 
who are either positive infidels or posi- 


tive sceptics. There are many such 
persons, predisposed to admit a spiritual 
philosophy and the truth of Christianity, 
but still in a state of doubt respecting 
both philosophical and revealed truths. 
The reason of this is, because the cur- 
rent philosophy of Protestantism is 
shallow and sophistical, and the current 
theology of Protestantism irrational. It 
is necessary, therefore, to present a 
sound philosophy as a cure for intel- 
lectual scepticism, and a sound rational 
theology as a cure for religious doubt. 
The Problems of the Age is acontribution 
to this work. It is neither a system of 
philosophy nor of theology, but rather a 
clue to find both the one and the other. It 
proposes to the man bewildered in the 
labyrinth of scepticism a path which will 
lead him out into the open day of certi- 
tude, and leaves it to him to try the path 
or himself, and ascertain by his own 


examination whether it be the right 
one. Protestantism first destroyed theo- 
logy, and then philosophy. Rationalism 
has tried to reconstruct both; but, having 
only the débris to use as a material, and 
no formula to work by, has failed sig- 
nally. The author of the volume be- 
fore us has endeavored to derive a 
formula from the works of the best 
Catholic philosophers and theologians 
which gives the principles of construc- 
tion, to present an outline of the plan 
according to which all true builders 
always have been working, and always 
must work, in the rearing of that temple 
whose porch is science and whose sanc- 
tuary is faith. The first principles of 
reason and the first principles of faith 
are presupposed as given. The exist- 
ence and the attributes of God are 
briefly demonstrated from the first prin- 
ciples of reason, as the basis of faith 
in revealed truths. The connection be- 
tween rational knowledge and superna- 
tural faith is exhibited, and the point of 
transition from one to the other desig- 
nated. The principal mysteries of re- 
velation are then taken up, and their 
dialectic relation to the great truths of 
natural theology, respecting God as the 
first and final cause of the creation, is 
pointed out. As the perversions of 
Calvinism represent some of these mys- 
terious doctrines in such a way that they 
are irreconcilable with natural theology, 
a considerable space is devoted to the 
clearing away of these misconceptions. 
The principal philosophical difficulties 
in the way of apprehending certain doc- 
trines are also noticed, and a solution 
given. The-topics most thoroughly 
treated are those which relate to the 
supernatural destiny of man, his primi- 
tive condition, the fall, original sin, and 
the final consummation of all things, in- 
cluding the redemption of the human 
race through the Incarnation. 

The Studies in St. Augustine is a sub- 
sidiary essay intended to refute the al- 
legation that the Calvinistic doctrines 
have been justly deduced from his writ- 
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ings and the authoritative teaching of 
the church in his time. In doing this, 
the evidence is clearly presented of the 
fact that several of the chief distinctive 
doctrines of the’ Catholic Church were 
held by the whole church at the time 
when the great doctor flourished. It is 
also shown that modern Catholic theo- 
logy, although far more precise and defi- 
nite in many points than the ancient theo- 
logy could be, is the only true and legiti- 
mate offspring and development of its 
principles. The drift of the whole book in 
both its parts is to present a clear con- 
ception of what the Catholic doctrine 
is, and to show that this conception is 
in harmony with the rational principles 
on which a spiritual and theistic philoso- 
phy must base itself. It is adapted, 
therefore, to stimulate thought and 
awaken an appetite for truth, much more 
than to satisfy the mind. Those who 
are influenced by its arguments must 
desire a more thorough exposition both 
of the principles of reason and of those 
of faith, in order to perceive more clearly 
the objective truth, both of philosophy 
and of revelation, unless they are already 
well-informed on both points. The first 
branch of science has been handled in 
the most satisfactory and thorough man- 
ner in the philosophical articles of Dr. 
Brownson’s Review. There are also 
some able articles on the same topics to 
be found in THE CATHOLIC WorLD. It 
is much to be regretted that these articles 
are not to be had in a separate volume, so 
as to be easily accessible, and that there 
is no complete treatise on philosophy, 
which is sufficient to meet the wants of 
our day, written in the English language. 
The second branch of science, which 
embraces the evidence of the positive 
truth of revelation, has been more ex- 
tensively cultivated. The shortest and 
most satisfactory way toa conclusion on 
that point is, to take up at once the 
proof of the divine institution and au- 
thority of the Catholic Church. Two 
things only are necessary to be proved: 
First, there is a God ; second, God re- 
veals his truth and law through the 
Catholic Church. It ought not to re- 
quire a very long time, or a very 
difficult process, to establish these 
two truths in any mind not prepos- 
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sessed by error and prejudice. Those 
who are unfortunately so prepossessed 
have no other choice but to work their 
way out the best way they can, and every 
one who lends them a helping hand does 
a great service to his fellow-men. 


PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. By 
John Henry Newman, B.D., former- 
ly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. In 
eight volumes. Vol. I. New edition. 
Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. For sale at The Catholic 
Publication House, New York. 1868. 


Truly Anglicanism is a unique phe- 
nomenon, or, rather, congeries of pheno- 
mena, and of its phases there is no end. 
Its newspapers in this country are ra- 
ther remarkable for virulent hostility 
to the Catholic Church, and offensive 
language about Catholic persons and 
things. Only the other day, the Hart- 
ford Churchman, which professes to be 
decent, gave currency to the shameless 
report that the late unfortunate Cardinal 
d’Andrea was poisoned. The language 
used about Dr. Newman has been fre- 
quently vituperative and insolent in 
the extreme. The English High Church- 
men are usually far more gentleman- 
ly than their American confrérves, and 
their tone and language are often far 
more decorous when they speak of Ca- 
tholic affairs. Even in England, how- 
ever, as well as in this country, a smat- 
tering of Catholicism very frequently 
produces an increase of animosity and 
bitterness against the Catholic Church. 
The more nearly some approach her, the 
more they become inflamed, like comets 
approaching the sun, and the attraction 
is suddenly turned into a repulsive 
force, which drives them back into the 
dreariness of space. There are some, 
however, in England, among those 
who cling to the Established Church, 
whose spirit is kind and loving toward 
those whom they would fain regard 
as their fellow-Catholics, even though 
these are converts from Anglicanism. A 
remarkable proof that the number of 
these is considerable is found in the 
fact that a new edition of Dr. Newman’s 
Sermons is announced by the Riving- 
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tons, and that the first volume has al- 
ready issued from the press, with a pre- 
face by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, rector 
of Farnham. The typographical execu- 
tion of the volume is extremely beautiful. 
The preface is sad and tender, like the 
hymn of a captive Israelite in Babylon. 
Dr. Newman has, we believe, consented 
to this republication. We remember well 
the delight and instruction we received 
from these Sermons when they were first 
republished in this country, and the 
pleasure we experienced in visiting, a 
few months ago, the church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, at Oxford, where they 
were preached. We are not able to say 
whether they contain anything un-Cath- 
olic or not ; if so, it cannot be sufficient 
to be in any way dangerous, or to de- 
tract from their generally Catholic doc- 
trine and spirit. The editor says that 
their author is not to be considered as 
reasserting all their sentiments, and that 
he would undoubtedly wish some parts 
of them altered or omitted. They are 
models of the most perfect English 
style, and, as such, of great value to 
Catholic preachers. Their circulation 
among Protestants to as great an extent 
as possible is something most devoutly 
to be wished, and likely to do an extra- 
ordinary amount of good. No doubt the 
Protestant clergy here, whatever may 
be the case in England, will discourage 
their being read ; yet the younger cler- 
gy of all denominations will undoubted- 
ly read them themselves, and will not 
be able to hinder great numbers of the 
most cultivated among the laity from 
doing the same. They are wonderful 
compositions, the like of which our lan- 
guage does not contain ; and those who 
are not already familiar with them will 
deprive themselves ofa very great plea- 
sure if they do not avail themselves of 
the opportunity of becoming so. We 
feel extremely obliged to the editor 
and publishers for sending out this 
new and beautiful edition, and we 
hope its influence may be to draw 
the hearts of our Protestant friends 
and brethren nearer to us. We are ex- 
tremely anxious that the violent and 
hostile controversy between us should 
cease, and that we might have the op- 
portunity of discussing with them, in a 


calm and quiet way, the points of differ- 
ence which separate them from our- 
selves. While their tone and manner 
are so discourteous and unfair, this is 
impossible ; and we hope they may learn 
a lesson from Mr. Copeland, and others 
among themselves who are of like spirit 
with him, as well as from the cé-devant 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, who is revived 
once more in his surplice and hood, 
to preach again among his former peo- 
ple, as the prophet of the ten lost tribes. 


APPLETON’S SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE. 
(1868.) Principally devoted to Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 
France, Germany, and Italy; with 
Glimpses of Spain, Short Routes in 
the East, etc.; and a Collection of 
Travellers’ Phrases in French and 
German. By Henry Morford, Author 
of “Over Sea,” “ Paris in ’67,” etc., 
etc. New York: Appletons. 


This is a very pretty, convenient, and 
useful hand-book for travellers, full of 
useful advice and valuable directions, 
which we can cordially recommend to 
every person about to make a tour to 
Europe for the first time, as the best 
book of the kind we are acquainted 
with. There are some allusions and re- 
marks scattered through the book which 
seem intended to enliven it and give it 
a flavor of humor, and which will doubt- 
less please a certain number of its read- 
ers. Others, however, may perhaps 
think they detract from the general 
good taste evinced by the author, when 
he confines himself to a more quiet and 
simple style of giving information. 

Sidney Smith’s coarse pun on the 
name of St. Peter, and the author’s own 
very dull attempt at wit in regard to the 
relics of the martyrs in the church of 
St. Ursula, at Cologne, will not render 
the book any the more agreeable to 
Catholic tourists, and we should think 
not to any persons of refined taste. The 
allusions made occasionally to the sup- 
posed vicious propensities of a certain 
class of tourists are still more objec- 
tionable. They are like whispering be- 
hind the hand, or exchanging nods and 
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winks, in good company. The guide- 
books of Paris are models of the most 
perfect taste and elegance in style, and 
so are those of Baedeker, for the conti- 
nent, with the exception of an occasion- 
al falsehood or sneer about something 
Catholic. In our judgment, these are 
the proper models to imitate. 

We cannot omit remarking, while 
we are on the subject of guide-books, 
that it would be a work of great service 
to Catholic tourists, if some competent 
person would prepare a guide-book for 
their use, with reference to all the places 
and objects specially interesting to 
them as connected with their religion 
and its history. 


RHYMES OF THE Poets. By Felix 
Ago. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & 
Co. 1868. 


A very amusing satirical essay upon 
“allowable rhymes,” selected from the 
verses of a large number of poets. 


LAKE GEORGE: Its Scenes and Charac- 
teristics, with Glimpses of the Olden 
Times; to which is added some ac- 
count of Ticonderoga; with a de- 
scription of the route to Schroon Lake 
and the Adirondacks. With Illustra- 
tions. By B. F. De Costa. 1 vol. 
12mo, pp. 196. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph. 1868. 


This is an excellent little book for 
tourists to Lake George and the sur- 
rounding country. The first white man 
who saw Lake George was the Jesuit 
missionary, Father Jogues, who, having 
arrived at that beautiful lake on the eve 
of the festival of Corpus Christi, called 
it “The Lake of the Blessed Sacrament,” 
a name it retained until changed by the 
English to its present one. The author 
takes pains to correct the many mis- 
statements of other writers with regard 
to historical events which occurred in 
the vicinity of the lake. The account 
of the defeat of the English by Mont- 
calm, 1757, is given; and the reported 
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connivance of that general in the mas- 
sacre of the English troops after their 
surrender is disposed of as one of the 
“wild exaggerations of the day.” Yet 
it is only a few years ago that a distin- 
guished general, while on a visit to the 
lake, reiterated, in a speech to his 
admirers, the terrible cruelty of the 
French in allowing the captives to be 
massacred in cold blood, and asserted 
that it was one of the customs of that 
barbarous age, and therefore was not 
prevented by Montcalm. Mr. De Costa 
says, with reference to this reported 
massacre: “ That class of writers who 
furnish what may be called apocrypha 
of history, have delighted in wild exag- 
gerations of this event. Drawing their 
material from the crudest sensation ac- 
counts of the day, they have not hesitat- 
ed to record as facts the most improba- 
ble fancies. It is to be regretted that 
these accounts have crept into so many 
of our popular school histories, in one 
of which, now extensively used, we are 
informed that, when Montcalm went 
away, he left the dead bodies of one 
hundred women shockingly mangled 
and weltering in their blood. The ac- 
count is based upon a supposed letter 
of Putnam’s that was never written, and 
is of the same authority as that favorite 
but now exploded story of the school- 
boy, which relates Putnam’s descent 
into the wolf's den.” He also truly says 
that “ national enmity has had much to 
do with these misrepresentations of 
Montcalm, who was every way a noble 
and humane man, as well as the ablest 
general of his day in all North Ameri- 
ca.” Religious animosity had its share 
in it, too, and no small share either, The 
French were Catholics; the English, 
Protestants ; and it was only in perfect 
keeping with the English literature of 
the day to paint everything done by the 
French Catholics in the darkest colors 
possible. But this calumny cannot 
stand the tests of the critic of to-day, 
and we are glad to see a little hand-book 
like this, which must become popular 
with the tourist of the Northern lakes, 
stamp the fictions which have crept into 
history as they deserve, and give its 
readers the truth. 

The work is printed on good paper, 
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and illustrated with wood-cuts of the 
most noted places referred to in its 


pages. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES : 
What it has Done, What it is Doing, 
and What it will Do. By Ransom H. 
Gillett, formerly Member of Congress 
from St. Lawrence County, N.Y.; 
more recently Registrar and Solicitor 
of the United States Treasury De- 
partment, and Solicitor for the United 
States in the Court of Claims, etc: 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1868. 


This is what, we suppose, will be 
termed, in the language of the market, 
a seasonable book, it being brought out 
just in time for, and adapted to, the 
political campaign upon which the coun- 
try has now fully entered. It aims 
to give a succinct but complete history 
of the Democratic party, of its mea- 
sures and its leading men, from its be- 
ginning down to the present time. We 
are not ourselves politicians enough to 
judge how faithfully or reliably this has 
been done. The volume—a compact 
one of some four hundred pages—is 
brought out in the Messrs. Appleton’s 
excellent style of book publishing, and 
will, of course, have an extensive sale. 


HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. Par V. Duruy. 
Nouvelle Edition, illustrée d’un grand 
nombre de gravures et de cartes geo- 
graphiques. Paris: Hachette. (New 
York: Christern. 2 vols. 12mo.) 


This is a part of a course of compen- 
dious universal history prepared by a 
number of learned writers, under the 
direction of M. Duruy. It is a clear 
and succinct history of France from the 
earliest epoch to the year 1815, with 
an appendix containing a summary of 
events from 1815 to 1866. The history 
of France is of the greatest interest and 
importance, and but little known among 
us, especially in its Catholic aspects. 
This book is, therefore, one of the most 
useful text-books for the instruction of 


classes studying the French language, 
which can be studied ; and most invalu- 
able also for others, who are able to read 
French, and who desire to have a brief 
but complete exposition of French his- 
tory. 

Besides its numerous and valuable 
maps, it contains more than 300 remark- 
ably well-executed and artistic wood- 
cuts, which add very much to its value 
and interest. The study of the French 
language and literature has been too 
much neglected in our American col- 
leges and higher schools. Every person 
of liberal education ought to read and 
speak the French language. We re- 
commend this book to the attention of 
teachers, parents, and all persons occu- 
pied with the study of French, and also 
to intelligent tourists, to whom it will 
prove an invaluable companion on a visit 
to La Belle France. 


O’SHEA’s POPULAR JUVENILE LIBRA- 
RY. First series. 12 vols. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. New York: P. 
O’Shea. 1868. 


The titles of the volumes in this se- 
ries are as follows: The Inquisitive 
Boy and the Little Ragman ; The Pic- 
ture and the Country Cousins ; Augusta 
and Christmas Eve ; The Young Guests, 
and other stories ; The Page, and other 
stories; The Young Artist ; The Gray 
Woman of Scharfenstein, and other sto- 
ries; The Young Painter; Tailor and 
Fiddler ; Sobieski’s Achievements ; 
Hedwig of Poland ; The Young Coun- 
tess. These tales are taken principally 
from the German and French, and are 
unexceptional in matter. 


THE CATHOLIC CRUSOE. Adventures 
of Owen Evans, Esq., Surgeon’s 
Mate, set ashore with five companions 
on a desolate island in the Caribbean 
Sea, 1739. Given from the Original 
MSS., by Rev. W. H. Anderdon, 
M.A. New York: D. & J. Sadlies 
& Co. 12mo, pp. 519. 


A notice of Dr. Anderdon’s very enter- 
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taining story appeared in THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD for December, 1867. The 
reprint before us is very well got up, 
but lacks an interesting feature of the 
original edition, namely, its maps and 
illustrations. 


THE QUEEN’S DAUGHTER; or, The 
Orphan of La Granja. By the author 
of Grace Morton, etc. Philadelphia : 
Peter F. Cunningham. Pp. 108. 


A pleasant tale for young folk, neatly 
bound, and, in general typographical 
execution, a very decided improvement 
on its predecessor, Elinor Fohnstone. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, with a Memoir 
of his Life. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1868. 


So far as the paper and binding are 
concerned, this edition of Campbell is 
beautifully got up; but we cannot say 
as much for the type, which is the very 
reverse of beautiful. 


A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE ART 
OF HOUSE PAINTING, Plain and De- 
corative. By John W. Masury. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A very useful book, on an important 
subject, for those who would preserve 
their houses, and have them tastefully 
and, at the same time, economically 
painted. The mechanical portion of 
the work is executed in the Messrs. 
Appleton’s best style. 
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CELEBRATED SANCTUARIES OF THE 
MADONNA. By Rev. J. Spencer 
Northcote, D.D. Philadelphia ; P, F. 
Cunningham. 1868. 


This is an American edition of Dr. 
Northcote’s work, the English edition 
of which we noticed in our July number. 
It is brought out in very handsome style, 
and reflects credit on the taste of the 
publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—* The Catholic 
Publication Society” has in press, or in 
preparation, the following new works: 
1. Symbolism. By Adam Moehler. This 
will be ready about August Ist. 2. Se- 
cond Series of Illustrated Sunday-School 
Library. Ready about September Ist, 
twelve vols., for titles of which see ad- 
vertisement on second page of cover. 
3. Memorials of those who suffered for 
the Catholic Faith in Ireland, in the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries. Collected and edited from the 
original authorities, by Myles O’ Rielly. 
B.A., LL.D. This will be one of the 
most important books relative to Ireland 
ever published in this country. It will 
be ready about September Ist. 4. Cradle 
Lands—Egypt, Palestine, etc. Illustra- 
ted. By Lady Herbert. Ready No- 
vember 15. 5. Love; or, Self-Sacrifice. 
By Lady Herbert. 6. Life of Father 
Ravigan, S.J. 7. Third Series of Illus- 
trated Sunday-School Library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From P. Donanog, Boston. Plain Talk about the 
Protestantism of To-day. From the French of Mgr. 
Segur. 1 vol. 32mo, pp. 253. Price, 60 cents. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Alle- 
ghania; or, Praisesof American Heroes. By Chris- 
topher Laomedon Pindar. 














